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PREFACE 



•TO 



THE EIGHTH EDITION. 



The present work, which I have now endeavoured 
to render less objectionable, is obviously destined for 
the use of those whose critical studies are yet in 
their commencement. To younger readers, and to 
such as have not access to more extended and ela- 
borate performances, it may perhaps convey some 
useful instruction : it is not calculated, nor is it in- 
tended, for those who have already made any con- 
siderable progress in such enquiries. Some com- 
pendious treatise of this nature seemed to be want- 
ing ; and the author^s attempt to supply the defici- 
ency, has been attended with a degree of encourage- 
ment which has surprized no person more than him- 
self. 



Although it waa uiy principal object to treat of 
prose composition, a few observations on poetry are 
occasionally introduced. The remarks on the vari- 
ous modifications of figurative language, are equally 
applicable to prose and to poetry; but the poeta 
have supplied the most copious and striking ilUistra- 

As the rules of criticism are more successfully 
inculcated by particular examples than by general 
precepts, I have endeavoured to illustrate every 
branch of the subject by apposite quotations, chiefly 
from writers of acknowledged reputation. In many 
instances this was an easy task ; but in the classifi- 
cation of the different characters of style, it was 
attended with more difficulty and hazard. In esti- 
mating the merits and defects of any composition, 
there is much room for variety and opposition of 
opinion ; nor is it to be expected that different in- 
dividuals will always be disposed to regard the same 
passages as nervous, elegant, or graceful. It is how- 
ever of importance for the student to become ac- 
quainted with the characteristic manner of the most 
eminent writers; and the various examples which I 
iiave produced, if they should fail in their primary 
design, may at leaat be rendered conducive to this 
subordinate purpose. To exhibit the progressive 
changes or improvements of English style, I have 
subjoined a long series of quotations from distin- 
guished authors, arranged in chronological ordei'. 
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The selection commences about the period when 
that of Dr. Johnson closes, and it gradually de- 
scends to our own tipie, without however including 
the name of any living writer. 

It was my first wish and intention to prepare a 
work which might have some claim to be considered 
as original ; but I speedily discovered that I should 
best consult, if not my own reputation, at least the 
advantage of the reader, if I assumed the more 
humble character of a compiler. I have accordingly 
attempted to avail myself of the previous labours of 
many different authors, distinguished for their learn- 
ing or judgment. For the more valuable instruction 
contained in this volume, the reader is in a great 
measure indebted to Bishop Lowth's Introduction to 
English Grammar, Dr. Campbell'^s Philosophy of 
Bhetoric, Dr. Blair^s Lectures on Rhetoric, Lord 
Kames^s Elements of Criticism, and Mr. Melmoth^s 
Letters. To other occasional sources of information 
I have been careful to make the proper references ; 
but to these writers my obligations have been so 
numerous, that I forbore to quote them in the usual 
form ; " not that I might appropriate their labours, 
or usurp theit* honours, but that I might spare a per- 
petual repetition by one general acknowledgment.'*' 

In the present impression, much has been re- 
trenched, and more added. In the former editions, 
which amount to a considerable number, I had no 
opportunity of correcting the press : and the errors 
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of the printer, as generally happens in such cases, 
were gradually multiplied ; many passages were ren- 
dered ungrammatical, and some nearly imintelligible. 
All these blemishes I have been anxious to remove ; 
and I have bestowed a very considerable portion of 
labour in the attempt to improve the general texture 
of the work. 



Edinburgh^ 
18 October 1828. 
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CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



Some philosophers, supposmg that mankind did not 
receive the gift of language from the divine author of 
their being, have been pleased to explain the process 
by which they must have fabricated a language for 
themselves; but if mankind had been sent into the 
world without the principal organ of speech, I could 
almost as easily have believed them capable of invent* 
ing tongues. In the opinion of other writers, eminent 
for their learning, the true system of etymology con- 
sists in tracing the words of every language to one 
primitive speech. The researches of modern philo- 
logcrs have ascertained the radical affinities of many 
languages, which were formerly believed to have no 
connexion with each other; and there is every reason 
to anticipate that the further progress of such re- 
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iiieiitB of the same age. But although we are de- 
prived of the benefit of hia observations, we are hap- 
pily ill possession of an illustrious instance of their 
etibcte; and his own commentaries will ever remain 
as the brightest exemplar, not only of true general- 
ship, but also of fine writing. He published them 
indeed only as materials for the use of those who 
might be disposed to enlarge upon that remarkable 
period of the Roman history; yet the purity and 
gracefulness of his style are such, that no judicioilB 
writer afterwards dared to attempt the same subject. 
Cicero frequently mentions it as a very high enco- 
mium, that the celebrated Roman orators possessed 
the elegance of their native language: he introduces 
Brutus declaring that he should prefer the honour of 
being esteemed the great master and improver of Ro- 
man eloquence, even to the glory of many triumphs. 

As beauty of composition tends to heighten the 
native charms of truth, it ought never to be regarded 
as an object of sm^ importance. But it may be 
alleged that truth requires not the foreign aid of or- 
nament. It is not indeed necessary that she should 
be exhibited in a glaring habit; but she ought cer- 
tainly to be clothed with decency and propriety, A 
beautiful woman in caroloss and sordid apparel, can 
never appear to great advantage. 

To some of the English philosophers, science has 
many important obligations; but would those great 
authors have diminished the utility of their literary 
labours by employing more smooth and polished lan- 
^age? Never indeed does the force of reason more 
effectually subdue the human mind, than when she is 
aupportcd by the powerful assistance of manly eto- 
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quencL'; as, on the contrary, the jnost legitimate ar- 
guments may be rendLM-eJ unavailing by being attend- 
ed with a feeble and uiianimated expression, Tliere is 
as much diflference between comprehending a thought 
clothed in the language of Cicero, and that of an or- 
dinary writer, as there m between viewing an object 
by the light of the sun and bv the light of a taper. 

Malebranohe has assuredly fallen into a very strange 
conceit when he msmualoa, that the pleasure arising 
from the perusal of a beautiful composition is of a 
criminal nature, and has its source in the weakness 
and effeminacy ctf the human mui<l. That man must 
possess a very micommon severity of temper, who can 
find any thing to condemn in the practice of embel- 
lishing truth with additional charms, and winning the 
heart by captivating the ear; in uniting roses with 
the thorns of science, and joining pleasure with in- 
struction. The mind is delighted with a fine style, 
upon the same principle tha,t it prefers regulaj'ity to 
confusion, and beauty to deformity. A taste for the 
lieauties of composition is so far from being a mark 
of any deprarity of our nature, that I should rather 
be inclined to consider it as an evidence of the moral 
rectitude of our mental constitution, since it furnishes 
a direct proof that wo retain some relish of order and 
harmony. 

Few objects have over appeared of greater import- 
ance to wise men, than to tincture tlio young and 
susceptible mind with an early relish for the pleasures 
of taste. Easy in general is the transition from the 
pursuit of such pleasures to the discharge of the 
higher and more important duties of human life; and 
aanguino hopes may commonly be entertained of the 
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pupil who has evinced this liberal and elegant turn 
of mind. It is favourable to the growth of many 
virtues; whereas to be devoid of taste for the fine 
arts, IB justly regarded aa an unpromising eymptom 
in youth, and raises suspicions of their being prone 
to low gratifications, or destined to drudge in the 
more vulgar and illiberal pursuits of life. There are 
few good dispositions of any kind with which the 
improvement of this faculty is not in some degree 
connected. A cultivated taste increases sensibility 
to all the tender and humane passions, by giving 
them fretjuent exercise; while, on the other band, it 
tends to weaken the more violent and fierce emo- 
tions, by exciting in us a lively sense of decorum. 

From these observations it will appear that the 
charge of Malebranche is not only ill founded, but 
absolutely ridiculous. One woidd however be apt to 
suspect that certain writers among ua had considered 
the subject in the same gloomy point of view; or at 
least that they had studiously avoided every refine- 
ment in stylo, aa unbecoming a lover of truth and 
wisdom. Their sentiments are debased by the lowest 
expressions; they seem condemned to the curse of 
creeping upon the ground all the days of their life. 

But there is another extreme, wliich ought also to 
bo carefully avoided. Language may be too pompous, 
as well as too mean. Some authors mistake pomp 
for dignity; and with the view of raising their expres- 
sions above vulgar language, elevate them above 
common apprehension. They seem to consider it aa 
a mark of their genius, that it requires some sagacity 
to discover their meaning; but when their meaning is 
discovered, it seldom repays the labour of the search. 
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CHAP. II. 
OF PL'RITY OF STY'LE. 



Style has been defined to be the peculiar manner in 
which a man expresses his conceptions through the 
medium of language. It differs from mere language 
or worda. Though the words which an author em- 
ploys be unexceptionable, yet his style may be charge- 
able with great faults; it may be dry, stiff, feeble, 
affected. The style of an author is always intimately 
connected with his manner of thinking: it is a picture 
of the ideas which arise in his mind, and of the man- 
ner in which they arise. Hence the difficulty of 
drawing an exact line of separation between the style 
and the sentiment. 

All that can be required of language is to convey 
our ideas clearly to the mind of others, and, at 
the same time, to clothe them in an advantageous 
dress. The two general heads of perspicuity and or- 
nament, therefore, comprehend all the qualities of 
a good style. Perspicuity demands our chief care ; 
for, without this quality, the richest ornaments of 
language only glimmer through the dark, and puz- 
zle, instead of pleasing, the reader. An author's 
meaning ought always to be obvious even to the 
moat careless and inattentive reader, so that it 
may strike his mind, as the light of the sun strikes 
our eyes. We must study, not only that every reader 
may understand us, but that it shall be impoesible 
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for him not to understand ue. If we are obliged to 
follow a writer with niucli care, to pause, and to read 
over hia sentences a second time, in order to compre- 
hend them fully, he will not long continue to please. 
Mankind are generally too indolent to relish so much 
labour : they may pretend to admire the author's 
depth, after they have discovered hia meaning ; but 
they will seldom be inclined to bestow upon his work 
a second perusal. 

In treating of perspicuity of style, it will be pro- 
per, in the first place, to direct our attention to single 
words and phrases, and afterwards to the construc- 
tion of sentences, 

Perspicuity, considered with respect to words and 
phrases, requires the qualities of purity, proprietyj 
and precision. Of these, the first two are often eon- 
founded with each other, and indeed they are very 
nearly allied : a distinction however obtains between 
them. Pm'ity of style consists in the use of such 
words, and such constructions as belong to the idiom 
of the language which we use ; in opposition to words 
and phrases which are imported from other lan- 
guages, or which are obsolete, or new-coined, or used 
without proper authority. Propriety of style con- 
sists in the selection of such words, as the best and 
most established usage has appropriated to those 
ideas which we employ tliera to express. It implies 
the correct and happy apphcation of them, accord- 
ing to that usage, in opposition to vulgarisms, or low 
expressions, and to words and phrases which would 
be loss significant of the ideas whicli we intend to 
convey. Style maybe pure, that is, it maybe strict- 
ly English, without Scoticiams or Gallicisms, or un- 
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grammatical or miwarranted expressions of any kind, 
and may nevertheless be deficient in propriety. The 
words may be unskilfiiUy chosen, not adapted to the 
subject, nor fully expressive of the author'*s senti- 
ments ; he may have taken his words and phrases 
from the general mass of the English language, but 
his selection may happen to be injudicious. 

Purity may justly be denominated grammatical 
truth. It consists in the conformity of the expres- 
sion to the sentiment which the writer intends to 
convey ; as moral truth consists in the conformity of 
the sentiment intended to be conveyed, to the senti- 
ment actually entertained ; and logical truth in the 
conformity of the sentiment to the nature of things. 
The opposite to logical truth is error ; to moral truth 
a lie ; to granunatical truth a solecism. 

The only standard by which the conformity impli- 
ed in granunatical truth must be ascertained in every 
language, is the authorized, national, and present use 
of that language. , 

Grammatical errors, foreign idioms, and obsolete 
or new-coined words, were mentioned as inconsistent 
with purity of style. It will not be improper to col- 
lect a few hints concerning each of these faults. 

I. 6RA21MATICAL ERRORS. 

It is not in consequence of any peculiar irregula- 
rity or difficulty inherent in the English language, 
that the general practice, both of speaking and wi'it- 
ing it, is chargeable with inaccuracy. That inaccu- 
racy rather proceeds froni its simplicity and facility ; 
circumstances which are apt to persuade us that a 
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grammatical study of our native tongue is altogether 
euperfluous,* Were the language' lees easy and 
simple, we should find ourselves under the necessity 
of studying it witli greater care and attention. Hut 
we commonly take for granted, that we possess a 
competent knowledge of it, and are able on any occa- 
sion to apply our knowledge to practice. A faculty, 
solely acquired by use, conducted by habit, and tried 
by the ear, carries us on without the labour of reflec- 
tion : we meet with no obstacles in our progress, or 
we do not perceive them ; we find ourselves able to 
proceed without rules, and we never suspect that 
they may be of any use. A grammatical study of 
our own language forms no part of the ordinary 
course of instruction, and we seldom apply to it of 
our own accord. This however is a deficiency which 
no other advantages can supply : much practice in 
the polite world, and a general acquaintance with the 
best authors, must undoubtedly be considered as ex- 
cellent helps ; but even these n ill hardly be sufficient. 
A critical knowledge of aucieut languages, and an 
intimate aequaintance with ancient authors, will be 
found still less adequate to that purpose : Dr. Bent- 



* " AnoUier," obserrea Sir Philip Sidney, " will Bay, it wantelh 
granuner. Nkj truly, it haih that prayse, that it wanl^rtli not gram- 
mer ; fur gromiuer it might tutue, but it noedos it not, licing w easio 
of it Bolfe, and w> voyd uf thoae cunibergome differeDces of caseg, 
genders, mi>adeB,and tenaeB, nhich I thinke was a peace of the tower 
uf Babiloos curse, that a man should lie put to schoole lo leome hia 
mother tongue. But for the vttering sweetly ajid properly tlio con- 
ceits of the uiinde, which is tha end of speech, that hatb it ei^ually 
with any other tongue in the wurid," (Apologia for roetrie, eig. L. 
Loud, 1595, ilo.) 
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ley, the greatest critic and most able grammarian of 
the age in which he lived, was notably deficient in the 
niceties of his mother tongue:* 

Grammatical errors are so plentifully scattered 
over the pages of our eminent writers, that it will 
be no difficult tads: to select a sufficient number of 
examples. 

1. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Pronouns. 

We contributed a third more than the Dutch, who were obliged 
to the same proportion more than ui. — Swift* s Conduct of the Allies* 

King Charles, and more than Aim, the duke, and the popish fac- 
tion, were at liberty to form new schemes. — BoUngbro1ce*s Disterta* 
tion on Parties. 

Phalaris, who was so much older than tier, — Bentleifs Dissertation 
on Phalaris. 

The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the re- 
ception of a prophet, mightier than /nm, and whose shoes he was not 
worthy to bear. — Atterburt/*s Sermons, 

If the king gives us leave, you or I may as lawfully preach as 
them tiiat do. — Hobbes^s History of Civil Wars. 

In all these examples, the nominative case of the 
pronouns ought to have been used. This will more 
plainly appear from the following resolution of the 
first illustration : " We contributed a third more 



* ** Erat Benileius vir infinitse doctrinse, acutissimi sensus, acer- 
rimi judicH. Et his tribus rebus omnis laus et virtus continetur 
criticL" (Hermann} Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 264. Lipsice, 1827-39, 
7 torn. 8vo.) As a classical critic, this is hos character drawn by a 
most competent judge. As an EngHsh critic, his character may be 
learned from Bishop Pearce's "Review of the Text of Milton's 
Paradise Lost : in which the chief of Dr. Bentley's Emendations are 
considered." Lond. 1733, Bvo, 
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than the Dutch, who were obliged to the same pro- 
portion more than we were obliged to." 

The GothB, the Vandals, the Gepidie, tlie BurgundiatiB, the Ale- 
maniii, wasted each other's strength, and whosoever vanqnUlied, ibri/ 
vaiiquiflhed the eneinies of Rome. — Giliboii'i Hid. of ihe Soman 
Em/die. 

CoBaar having In this manner made an example nhii^h he nupgiOEcd 
was to overawe all the naliona of tliat oeighhourhud, ke witlidrew 
with his army.— Fergi,io;.'i Hisi. of the B-nian RepiMic. 

Who is the poet but lately arrived iti Elysimn, whom I mw Speo- 
Eer lead in, and present Aint \»i y\rffX%^ LytteUon'i DiaLgvn of the 
Dmd- 

Here the pronouns ihef/, ke, and Aim, are redundant. 
In the latter example, the accusative whom is under- 
stood before the verb present : " whom I saw Spenser 
lead in, and whom I saw Spenser present to Virgil." 

We are alone ; here's none but lliee and I. — Sliahpcare. 
Instead of thee it should be (hou- 

For ever in this hunible cell, 

Let thee a,nd I, my fair one, dwell. — Piior. 

The construction requires nie instead of /, 

He, wkoin ye pretend reigns In heaven; la so fitr from protecting 
the miseiablo sons of men, tlmt he pcrpotually dclighta to blast Iha 
sweetest floweretfl in the garden of llope.—Baul^eMoFlli's Advfit- 



It ought to be who, the nominative case to reigm, not 
ithom, as if it were the accusative or objective case 
governed by pretend. 

IVkom do men say that I am J— Si. Maithew. 
Whom thmk ye that 1 am ! — Ads nflhe Ajioittes. 

In both these passages it ought to bo who; which is 
not governed by the verb say or think, but by the 
verb am. 
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These feasts were celebrated to Uie honour of Osiris^ whom the 
Gredans called Dionysius^ and is the same with Bacchus.— 5u;i/^ o/i 
the Mechan* Oper. of the Spirit* 

Here the relative pronoun of .the accusative case 
must be understood as the nominative to the verb 
t>. The passage ought to have stood thus : " These 
feasts were celebrated to the honour of Osiris, whom 
the Grecians called Dionysius, and who is the same 
with Bacchus.'' 

fV'ho should I meet at the coffee-house t'other night, but my old 
friend 1 — Steele, Spectator. 

It is another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing, to give us hints 
that the author is dead, and yet to lay the suspicion upon somebody, 
I know not who, in the country. — Stvifi*s Tale of a Tub, 

My son is going to be married to I don't know who, — Goldsmith's 
Good-natured Man* 

Here the construction requires wham. 

Te^ which is the nominative or vocative plural of 
the pronoun thou^ some writers have inaccurately 
used as the accusative plural. 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both. — Milton. 

The more shame for i/e ; holy men I thought ye. — Shakspeare. 

I feel the gales that from ye blow. — Gray, 

But tyrants dread ye, lest your just decree 
Transfer the power and set the people free. — Prior. 

This mode of expression may perhaps be allowed in 
the comic and burlesque style, which often imitates 
a vulgar and incorrect pronunciation ; but in the 
serious and solemn style, no authority is sufficient to 
justify so manifest a solecism. 

This by the calumniators of Epicurus his philosophy was objected 
as one of the most scandalous of all their sayings. — Cowley* s Essays. 
I heard it first observed by an ingenious and learned old gentle- 
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man lately deceased, (h&t many of Mr. Hobbes liis seeramg new 
opinions are gatliered from thoeo which Sextus £mpiricuB Fxpoaed. 
—Drydeti-sLife of Plutard,. 

My paper ia Ulj-HBes his bow, in which every man of wit or learn- 
ing may try liis strength. — Addison, Guardian. 

The pronoun his ia here employed to denote the p08- 
sessive case of the noun which it accompanies. The 
wTiters have erroneously imagined that the ''s which 
generally marks thia ease, ia a contraction of the pos- 
sessive pronoun ; whereas it ia only a. contraction of 
the Anglo-Saxon genitive termination ex.* 

2. Grammatical Errors in the Vse of Verbs. 

Anil Itebehah took goodly rairnenl of her eldest son Esau, which 
irere with her in the bouse, and put them upon Jacob her youngest 
■on.— G«iejij- 

The number of the names together wgre about an hundred and 
twenty. — Acli of the Aposthi. 

If llie blnod of bulla and of £oata, and the ashes of an heifer, 
Hprinkling (he uncl^m, sancli/ielh to the purifying of the fIfKh, how 

much more ahall the blood of Christ purge your conscieafe from 

dead works 1—Si. PauCs Epistle to the Hebrews. 

I have considered ic/ial liave been said on both «des of tlie eontro- 
verey. — Tillolsoii'i Sermoni. 

One would think there uisi more sophiiti than one had a Hngcr in 
this volume of letters. — Beallcy't Dissert, vn Sinraiei'i Epislla. 

There'i hoo or three of ua liave seen strange sights. — Sh/ihspenre 

The undisciplined furj- and unarmed courage of the PiBidlana ii'Oi 
unable to check the progresB of Alexander. — Gilitei's Hist, of Greece. 



* See Dr. Bosworth'a Elcmenla of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, p. 8J. 
Lond. 1 823, 8va.— Thos in German : cin Mann, a man, einrs itaana, 
of a man. Some of the older writers have occaaianally employed the 
word his in a manner extremely awkward. The foUowuig passage 
oecUTH in Smith's translation of Daille'a Treatise concerning the right 
Ute of the Fathers, p. 96. " Which hath ^veu occasion to some of 
the more modem nathors, who have written smce Genmtdiua his 
time, to think that thia epistle was not truly Pope Julius hii." 
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These instances require no elucidation: the reader 
win easily perceive where the error lies. 

Knowing that you was my old master's good friend, I could not 
forbear sending you the melancholy news of his death. — AdxUton^ 
Spectator* 
I am just now as well as when you was here. — Pope's Letters, 
Desire this passionate lover to give you a character of his mistress^ 
he will tell you that he is at a loss for words to describe her charms, 
and will ask you seriously, if ever you was acquainted with a goddess 
or an angeL — Hume*s Essays, 

As the word you is confessedly plural, its correspon- 
dent verb, agreeably to the analogy of all languages, 
ought also to be plural, whether the discourse be ad- 
dressed to a single person or to more than one. Many 
other writers of reputation have however used the un- 
grammatical expression you was. But if the singular 
were at all admissible after you^ there would still be 
a violation of grammar in was^ which is confined to 
the first and third persons ; the second being tcast. 

Thou hangman, thoa temple-robber, thou clod of earth, from what 
broths did thou come up in patins, muffl'd up, with thy breath smell- 
ing of the stews ? — Arbutknot on the Scolding of the Ancients. 

Thougresbt First Cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
^ ' And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And, binding Nature fast in fate. 

Left free the human will. — Pope, 

Nor thou. Lord Arthur^ shalt escape ; 

To thee I often call'd in vain. 
Against that assassin in crape ; 

Yet thou could'st tamely see me slain ; . 
Nor, when I felt the dreadful blow. 

Or chid the dean, or pinched his spouse. — Sunft. 
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To correspond with the pronoun thou, all these verbs 
ought to have been in the second person singular, in- 
stead of which, they are in the second person plural, 
as if they corresponded with the pronoun yoa. 
Writers generally have recourse to this mode of ex- . 
preasion, that they may avoid harsh terminations. — 
The distinct forma of ^Aom and you are often used 
promiscuously : 

The confcBsion is ingenuous, and I hope more from Ihce now, 
tlua I could if jiDU had promised. — Arbulhaot'i Nolei and Jfenuran- 

Thy own words have conviD-eed me (stand a little more out of 
the sun, if you please) that lltou hast not tho least idea of true 
honour. — Fielding's Diahgue helween A/eiander anil Dingenei, 

Base DDgrateful boy I miseroible as 1 am, yet I cannot cease to 
love Ihce. My love even now speaks in mj resentment. I am still 
^Dur father, nor can jiuur Bsage furm my heart anew. — Gultlimitk'i 
Eitatfi. 

Though the ministen of a tyrant's wiath, to lliee they are &itfa(U, 
and bnt too wHlLng to execute the orders which ifou nnjostly imposed 
upon them.— OifuriTs CaUle of Qltanlo. 

This is not contrary to the rules of English grammar, 
but it is certainly inelegant and improper. 

Gut the temper, as well as knowledge, of a modem historian, 
Tsquire a more sober and accarate language. — Gibbon's Hitl. oflht 
Roman Empire. 

Magnna, with foor thousand of his supposed accompUces, acre 
put tu death. — Ibid. 

Those whom the splendour of Iheir rank, or the extent of their 
capacity, have placed upon the summit of human life, have not often 
given any just occasion to envy in those who look up to them from 
a lower station. — Johmoit^s Life of Savage. 

He knows not what spleen, languor, or tistlesaness, an-. — Btaie'i 

The insoleDoe or caprice of tlioHe merccmLTies aere oitai no leas 
fatal to their friends, than their valour and discipline were formidable 
to their enemies.— if fifffT/ion'i Hiu. ofCharUi V. 
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• 

The daring fioul of the first Csesar, or the deep policy of Augus- 
tus, were scarcely equal to the task of curbing the insolence of the 
victorious legions. — Gibbon* s Hist, of the Roman Empire* 

His ignorance or severity were alike unworthy of the important 
office with which he was entrusted. He gave laws which, accord- 
ing to the lively expression of an orator, seemed to be written, not 
with ink, but with blood ; since death or banishment were his ordi- 
nary penalties for the most trivial offences. — Gillies* s Hist, of Greece* 

Neither death nor torture were sufficient to subdue the minds of 
Cargill and his intrepid followers. — Fox^s Hist* of James the Second. 

The above errors have apparently been conunitted 
through inattention to the proper signification of the 
particles.* 



• Similar errors may be found in the best writers of antiquity ; 

for notwithstanding the suggestions of some very able critics, I am 

incapable of discovering how such passages, when they occur in an 

ancient author, are more easily to be reconciled with the strict rules 

of grammar. See Ruddiman's Grammaticse Latinse Institutiones, 

tom. VL p. 28. Cortius ad Sallust. Cat. xliii. 1. Hunter ad. Herat. 

torn. L p. 192. 

Remo cum fratre Quirinus 

Jura dab unt. -^Virgil. JEneid. L 292, 

Nam et castra expugnata sunt, atque ipse dux cum aliquot princi- 
pibus capiuntur* — Livii Hist. lib. xxi. cap. Ix. 

Demosthenes cum ceteris, qui bene de repubHca mereri existlma- 
bantur, populiscito in exilium erant expulsi, — C* Nepotis Vita Phocion. 
cap. iL 

Adeo ut vel in transitu manumittantur ; veluti cum prsetor, aut 
pneses, aut proconsul in balneum vel in theatrum eant. — Justiniani 
InstiiutioneSt Ub. L tit. v. § 2. The excellent edition of Schrader, 
Berolini, 1832, 4to. reads eat; but the prevalent reading is eant* 
A manuscript in my possession exhibits the reading of eunt, which 
certainly is not preferable. 

My learned friend Dr. Hunter contends that manent is the legiti- 
mate reading in the subsequent passage of Horace (Ub. i. od. xiii.) 

Tunc nee mens mihi^ nee color 
Certa ^e manet. 
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Encii of these worda impli/ some pursuit or object relinnuifilied. — 
Blair'i Leclurei. 

It is requieite that the language of an hcroie poem shoDld be both 
perepicuonB and aubUme, In proportion as rilAer of these two qua- 
lities are wanting, the hinguage is imperfect. — Addison, Speclalor. 

Neilher of them are remarkable for precision. — Blair's Lecturei- 

We should reckon eiKry circumstance which enable them to divide 
and \o nipintam themaclvcH jn distinct and indeptodent eonmiunities. 
— Ferfii.ion'j Hiit. afCiuil Sacicly. 

'Tia observable, that eeeri/ one of the tetlers bear date after his ba- 
nishment.— fleiKfey'i Dissert, on Themisloclns's Epistles. 

Ever/ invention known in the European art of war, as well as 
every precaution anggested by hia long acquaintance with (he Indian 
mode of lighting, were employed toennure success. — RobertsiiH'i Hisl. 
of America. 

Here the dietrlbutive pronominal adjectives, eaeh, 
either, neither, and every^ are ungrammatically con- 
nected with verba of tlie plural number. 

None, whicli is a compound of no one, i.q manifestly 
singular; but is aomotimes improperly connected with 
a plural verb. 

No nation gives greater en couragementa to learning tlian we do ; 
yet at the same time none are so injudicious in the appUcation. — 
Goldsmith on Fofite teaming- 

None were permitted to ent«r the holy preeincls, without Confesa- 



" Manenl omnes Cruquii et multi alionmi MSS. quae vera lectio vi- 
detor: Deque, ot grammatici putant, repugnat Latitutas." Heofter- 
warda gubjoins, " Eodem itai^ue redil, sive dicaa, nee mem ma- 

paiticleti nee and atil are manifestly disjnnctive; and when they are 
inserted between two nouns of the singular number, those nouns do 
not oonslitute a uoininalive plural to the verb. This is the rule, and 
this the general practice of the Latin claaaica ; and any deviation 
from the rule is, I think, io be considered in no other light than that 
of an error or ovetaight. 
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ing, by their servile bonds and suppliant posture^ the immediate pre- 
sence of the sovereign deity. — Gibbon* s Hist, of the Roman Empire* 



3. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Participles^ 

Among the number of grammatical errors, may we 
be permitted to reckon the use of the past tense 
active, as the participle perfect passive, in those verbs 
which admit of a more complete and systematic form? 

I had no sooner drank, but (than) I found a pimple rising in my 
forehead. — Addison, Toiler. 

Notwithstanding the prophetical predictions of this critic, I do 
not find that any science hath throve among us of late, so much as 
the minute philosophy. — Berkeley's MinxUe Philosopher, 

Had he wrote English poetry in so unenlightened a period, the 
worid would have lost his refined diction and harmonious versifica- 
tion. — 1Varton*s Observations on Speuser. 

Every book ought to be read with the same spirit, and in the same 
manner as -it is writ, — Fielding's Tom Jones. 

In this respect, the seeds of future divisions were sow'd abundantly. 
— Bolingbroke's Dissertation on Parties. 

The court of Augustus had not wore off the manners of the re- 
public. — Hume*s Essays. 

A free constitution, when it has been shook by the iniquity of for- 
mer administrations. — Bolingbroke*s Idea of a Patriot King. 

He is Grod in his friendship, as well as his • nature, and therefore 
we sinful creatures are not took upon advantages, nor consumed in 
our provocations. — South^s Sermons. 

Which some philosophers, not considering so well as I, have mu- 
t00iit io be different in their causes. — Swift's Tale of a Tub, 

The greater regard was showed, and the expectations rais'd higher, 
as these were of a base nature, or of a more noble, thriving, or inno- 
cent quality. — Arbuthnot^s Congress of Bees. 

Moses tells us, that the fountains of the earth were broke open, or 
clove asunder. — Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

I easOy foresee, that, as soon as I lay down my pen, this nimble 
operator, will have stole ii.'^Swift's Tale of a Tub., 
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By this expedient, the public peace of libroriei might CGrtainly 
have been preserved, if ft new »peuics •>! rontroversial books bad not 
arete ot ]B,te yeaie.—Xm/i's BnllLfoftheBi:i}ks. 

The Bt*pB which lead to perfection are many, and wo are at a loss 
on whom to bestow the greatest Amxe of our praUo ; on the first or 
OQ the last who may have bure a part in the progress. — FeTguton't 
Sist. of Civil Secieli/. 

In these examples, the past tense active is used in- 
stead of the perfect parti«iple. This confusion should 
upon every occasion be scnipulouely avoided. The 
English language admits not of any great variety of 
termination, but of such as it does adraitj we ought 
duly to avail ourselves. It is certainly of advantage 
that the different modifications of verba should be 
properly distinguished from each other. 

Before we conclude this branch of the subject, it 
will be proper to warn the reader againat permitting 
a verb to succeed a participle in such an ungraceful 
manner as appears in the following passages. 

The autlior ia informed, tliat the hootaeller has provailcd on seve- 
rnl gentlemen (o write some enplanatory notes, for the goodneai of 
which he ia cot to answer; havirt-' never seen any of them, norinfsndi 
it, till they appear in print.— 5«'j/i'j Tale of a Tub. 

Nor is it then a welcome guest, offortlins only an nneasy sensation, 
and briagi always with it a minturo of coucci-n and compasaion.^ — 
Fieldii-gi Eisnif OH Convirialioa. 



4. Graminatkal ErrorB inike Use of Adjectives. 

Adjectives n hich have a comparative or superlative 
BigniBcation, do not admit the addition of the words 
more, most, or of the termination er, est. The follow- 
ing passages are therefore liable to exception. 

The last ore indeed more pTcf<n-ablc, because they arc founded on 
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some new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man. — Addison, 
Spectator. 

From these various causes, which^ in a greater or lesser degree af- 
fected every individual in the colony, the indignation of the people 
became general. — Robertson* s Hist, of America, 

The chiefest of which was known by the name of Archon among 
the Grecians. — DrydeiCs Life of Plutarch. 

The two chief est properties of air, its gravity and elastic force, 
have been discovered by mechanical experiments. — Arbuthnot*s Es- 
say on Mathematical Learning, 

The chiefest and largest are removed to ceriain magazines they call 
libraries. — Swift*s Battle of the Books, 

The extremest parts of the earth were meditating a submission.— 
Atterbury's Sermons* 

When only two objects are compared together, it is 
improper to use the superlative degree. It is proper 
to*say the mare elegant of the two, the most elegant 
of the three. This obvious rule has however been 
neglected by various writers of eminence. 

This was in reality the easiest manner of the two. — Shaftesbury's 
Advice to an Author, 

In every well-formed mind this second desire seems to be the 
strongest of ttie two. — Smithes Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

Were it not for this, the secondary rocks, being in position super- 
incumbent on the primary, ought to be the highest of the two. — 
rtayfaii^s Lllustrations of the Uuttonian Theory. 

Of impossibility there are no degrees; and we must 
therefore condemn such phraseology as occurs in the 
following quotations : 

As it was impossible they should know the words, thoughts, and 
secret actions of all men, so was it more impossible they should pass 
judgment on them according to these things. — IVhitby^s Necessity of 
the Christian Revelation. 

It wiU every day be more impossible to engage in that occupation. 
'^Edinburgh Review, vol. xxX. p. 23. 
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The adjective antiquarian is not unfrequoiitly used 
as a subatantive, but the most legitimate form is antU 
quary. 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly used as ad- 
verbs : 

I bIuU endearoiir to live bereaftec luilabie to a aaa in mf slatioli. 
— Jildiion, S/ieclaiur. 
The qusen having changed her mjnislr}! suitable to her own wis- 

He bebared himself caii/ar inable to that blessed exajuplc. — Spral'i 

His expectations run iiigli, and the fund tfl supplj tliEin is extreme 
tttuHj.—Lnvcasier's Eijay on Uclicaci/. 

I can never tJiink so very mean of Mm. — Ben ley Diuerla an on 

There is scarce any society so wretched as to be dcs Cute of soma 
Bort of weak provisioD againat Uie injustice of their go emors. — 
Maciinloi/i-i Diieoarse on the Sludi/ of the la oof ^a u s and Na- 

The twofold acUon of heat to expand and to melt, could scarce be 
pointed out more clearly by any Bystem of appeanuicos. — FlaiifoiT'i 
Jliuslraliom o/lhe Hulloman Theory. 

In these examples, the idiom of the language requires 
the adverbs, suitably, eonformahly, eccireinely, meanly, 
and scarcely. 



5. Grammatical Errors in tke Vse of Negative and 
Disjunctive Particles. 

That neilher j)artiality or prejudice appear, but tliat truth may 
everywhere be sacred. — Dryilen't Life of I'lularcli. 

Tliere Ib auother use that, in my opinion, contributes rather Id 
make a man learned tbon wibb, and is neither capable of pleasing (Iw 
undorBtatiding or imagination. — Aildiion on Medals. 

These, like a hand with an inscription, can point out the sCnught 
wty upon the road, but caa neither tell you the next tumings, resolva 
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your doubtd, or answer your questions, like a guide that has traced 
it over, and perhaps knows it as well as his chamber. — Temjjle on 
Ancient and Modern Learning, 

He was early charged by Asinius Pollio as neither faithful or ex- 
act. — Ledwich^s Antiquities of Ireland, 

Neither Cellarius or D'Anville have sufficiently attended to this 
object. — Vincent^s Voyage of Nearchus, 

The legitimate correspondent of neither is nor. 

We need not, nor do nott confine the purposes of God. — Beniley's 
Sermons, 

In the growth and stature of souls as well as bodies, the common 
productions are of different sizes, that occasion no gazing, nor no 
wonder. — Temple on Ancient and Modem Learning, 

I'^ prove by twenty-five substantial reasons, that you're no com- 
poser, nor know no more of music than you do of algebra. — Arbuth" 
not*s Harmony in an Uproar, 

Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government from the 
violence of the sovereign, no more than we commonly apprehend 
danger from thunder or earthquakes. — Hume's Essays* 

Among them the people were obliged to consider, not what was 
safe, but what was necessary ; and could not always defend them- 
aelves ^tgainst usurpations, neither by legal forms, nor by open war. 
— Ferguson** Hist, of the Roman Republic, 

In each of these sentences, there is a double negative, 
which in English amounts to an affirmative. 



II. FOREIGN IDIOMS. 

The use of such constructions as belong to the idiom 
of another language, is, like every specious of affecta- 
tion, apt to be disgusting.* AA author may some- 

♦ Dryden " had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to shew, as 
may be suspected, the rank of the company with whom he lived, by 
the use of French words, which had then crept into conversation ; 
«aeh w/raicheur for coolness^ fiugue ioir turbtUence^ and a few more. 
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times happen to admit them through mere inadvert- 
ency, but he may hkewise have recourse to them in 
order to display liis erudition. 

The popular lorda did not laS to enlarge themselses on the subject. 
— :ifacaii%'j Hill. o/Englaml. 

Tbeducbcsa of Larrain u>fio;»t'f highly imporled, on account of tha 
vicm[t}' of her domuiioDa, that the two king!) should put aQ ead to ths 
war, acted with great assiduitj' Iho part of mediator hetweea them. — 
WatKii's Hill. ■>/ Philip IT. 

Solomon was of this niiui^ ; and I make no doubt but he made 
■a wise and true prorcrbs as auj body has done since ; Him only 
ettepled, nho waa a much greater and wiser man than Salomon. — 

Removing the term from Westminster, silling the parliameni, wa« 
illegal.— MocHu/ay'j Hill, of England. 

I shall here subjoin some examples of prepositions, 
which, if not apphed aeeording to the idiom of other 
languages, are at least applied contrary to the general 
usage of our standard writers. 

The only actiona la (upon) which we havo always seen, and Etitl 
Ree all of them i-ileiil, are such as tend to the destruction of ons 
auother,— B>if*e'. Viailicalioa of Nalural Socisli/. 

To (with) which, as Bishop Buruet tells as, the Prince of Ontlge 
was willing to comply. — BolingbToki's Sinertalion on Parfiei. 

He had been perplexed with a long compliance la (with] foreign 
manners.- Spmi'j Lifi of Cowlei,. 

Your character, which I, or »ny other writer may now valne onr- 
flelveB bt/ (upon) drawing, will probably be dropt, on account of the 
anUquated stylo and manner thoy are deUvered in. — Sufift on tbt 
Eiieliih Tvngue. 

The discovery he made and communicalcd u'il/i (to) hia fnenda, — 
Swifi's Tahafa Tnb. 

The people being only convahed upon such occasions as, by this 



none of which the language liaB incorporated or retained. They 
continue only where they stood first, perpetual warning to futoia 
innoyators." (JoboBon's Lives of Engliah Poets, toI. ii. p. 189.) 
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institution of RomnluSy fell into (under) their cognizance. — Swift*s 
Contests and Dissensions in Athens and Rome, 

Not from any personal hatred to them, but in justification to (of) 
the best of queens. — Siviftt Examiner, 

The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to (of) their 
greatness, or derogation to (from) their sufficiency, to rely upon 
counsel. — Bacon^s Essays, 

A supercilious attention to minute formalities, is a certain indica- 
tion of a little mind, conscious to (of) the want of innate dignity. — 
Hawkesworth*9 Almoran and Hamet. 

He found the greatest difficulty '/ (in) writing. — Uume^s Hist, of 
England, 

The esteem which Philip had conc^eived of (for) the ambassador. 
—Ibid, 

The greatest difficulty was found of (in) fixing just sentiments.— 
Ibid, 

The Christians were driven out of all their Asiatic possessions, in 
acquiring o/* which (in acquiring which) incredible numbers of men 
had perished.-^ /^o^er/jro/t'« View of Society, 

You know the esteem I have o/*(for) his philosophy. — Kames^s Law 
Tracts. • 

Meanwhile the prudence of Gylippus profited of (by) the fame of 
his victory. — GiUie^^s Hist, of Greece. 

He is 80 resohred of (on) going to the Persian court. — Bentleifs 
Dissert, on The mistocles^s Epistles, 

Neither the one nor the other shall make me swerve out of (from) 
the path which I have traced to myself. — Bolin»broke*s Letter to 
Wyndham, 

I do likewise dissent with (from) the Exaininer. — Addison^ Whig- 
Examiner, 

Dr. Johnson {with (from) whom I am sorry to differ in opiniofii) 
has treated it as a work of merit. — ScotCs Critical Essays. 

Ovid, whom ye accuse^br (of) luxuriancy of verse. — Dryden on 
Dramatic Poesy, 

If policy can prevail upon (over) force. — Addison^s Travels, 
This effect, we may safely say, no one beforehand could have pro- 
mised upon. — Harness Hist, of England. 

A greater quantity may be taken from the heap, without making 
an^ sensible alteration upon (in) it. — Hume's Essays, 

Every office of conunand should be intrusted to persons on (in) 
whom the parliament shall confide; — Macaulay*s History of Enj^Und. 

C 
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'4i AH of which required nhundonce of flnesse and delicrateBBe to mi- 
lUige with advonlage, na well as a atrict abaepvance a/)«r (of) timea 
and fashionB.— Suiift'ji Tate ofo, Tub. 

Tlie memory of I^rd Peter's injuries produced a degree of hatred 
and Hpite, which liad a, muirh greater ahare of (in) inciting Mm llian 
any regards afier (for) his father's commands. — Su'i/i's TbU o^ a 
Tub. 

Among other foreign idioms we must class Scoti- 
cisms. This subject requires a great degree of sedu- 
lous attention, in such natives of North Britain as 
are anxious to write the English language witli cor- 
rectness and purity. It would scarcely be consistent 
with our present design to exhibit a long list of pro- 
vincial expressions ; but, as a specimen of the errors 
which they ought very carefully to avoid, I subjoin 
the following quotations, all of them from writers of 
education. 

He procured an act to facilitate tlie rscoTery of debts, by deliver- 
ing the effects of tlie debtor to be divided among his creditors, npon 
»n estimate of what tlie difTerent suijtcti might have been sold for 
at llie tUDC that tlie war hrolce out.— Fersijion'i Uiit. ff the Boman 
Jtepublie. 

Hubjfdi, used to denote parcels of real property, is' 
the only Scoticism which 1 have detected in this work 
of Dr. Ferguson, In reference to the same anthor^B 
History of Civil Society, " I was surprised," eaya 
(irray, " to find not one single idiom of his conntrjr 
(I think) in the whole work."" But suhjeeH^ en»- 
ployed in this sense, is the inveterate phraseology of 
the Scotish law: the northern newspapers abound 
with advertiscmenta rcBpeeting the " sale of subjects;" ' 
and those advertisements arc sometimes expressed ia 

* Cray's Works, vol. ij. p. 4B0, MJlford's edit. 
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euoh a manner as might lead ns to imagine that her 
majesty^fl subjects, instead of certain portions of their 
real property, were themselves offered for sale. 

* Difflnounting, therefore, and giving my horse to the hirer y who had 
oome with me, I said, that upon the bank of the river I would take 
his advice whether or not I might proceed. — Black*s Life of Tasso, 
YoL iL p. 39. 

With her was Wisdom, reverend sage ; 

His awful front, his snowy hair. 
Expressed him of the train of age. 

And versant in the storms of care. 

PirikertorCs Rinies, p. 16. 

That is owing to his being so much versant in old English poetry. 
'•^DnswelPs Life of Johnson, vol. vL p. 299. 

Schade pursued a similar path, but was little versant in the history 
of science, and had none of the advantages of an improved appara- 
tus. — Leslie's Dissertation on the Progress of Mathematical and Phy*' 
steal Science, p. 646. 

The voice of the Son of Grod will pierce the caverns of the tomb, 
will be heard over the kingdoms of the dead, will reanimate the 
aahes of thousands of generations, and sist an assembled world at the 
seat of judgment. — Logan's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 138. 

It was pled with a sophistical effrontery, that their separation 
would most effectually contribute to that end. — Somerville's Hist, of 
the Reign of Queen Anne, p. 518* 

These towns Alva professed he took possession of in name of the 
college of cardinals, and of the future pope. — Black^s Life of Tasso, 
vol, i. p. 47. 

As neither party can be compelled by law to implement these bar- 
fains, their sense of honour, and the disgrace attending a breach of 
opatracty are the principles by which the business is supported. — 
Hamilton's Lnqviry concerning the National Debt, p. 182. 

To implemHt^ signifying to fulfil, is likewise derived 
from the barbarous jargon of the Scotish bar. To 
lead proof, to sist before a tribunal, the panels mean- 
ing the prisoner at the bar, and many similar elegau- 
cieS) are to be traced to the same origin. 
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H. StepfaanuB and YDrstius have each written a 
treatise De Latinitate/aho suspeda. I shall here ex- 
hiliit a short specimen of English words and phrase* 
Mhich Dr. Beattie haa branded as Scoticiams.* The 
catalogue might without much difficulty be enlarged;' 
and it is doubtless of some importance to ascertain 
what words we may safely adopt, and what we ought 
to reject. 

Desuetude. — " This word," says Dr. Beattie, " may 
be found in some English books, but is very uncom- 
mon." Dr. Johnson haa however quoted two exam- 
ples, and I could easily add many othera.f 

Some of them, nliich certainty dill derive from the npolUes, bM 
expir'd uid gone out in a deaailwls. — Bithop Taylor'i Libtrt]/ d^ 
Propliesging, p. 12fi. 

This solenuiity was gone into denielnde kbout tlie time of TiberiiM- 
—Dr. Taylor-s Ekmr'Ut of the Civil l.att, p. 280. ^^ 

Wlutt tlie wiBdoin of either age omitted, or wna nnahle to do, linH. , 
Uid that tlesueliidi: wliiuh attends upon il, will graduallf bring about, 
—Hurd'i Hloraland PotUical Diahgiiei, vol ui, p. 163, 

There is a confirmed deiuelvde in both resdera and writeiB with 
rcHpect to Latin pompoaition. — S^iiox'i Ifiiiter Efeniagi, vol, ii. p. 214. 

Bj/-pml. — The reward of bia by-past labours. — BloeibvTue'i Con- 
f-smnal, p. 446. '^. 

Curl — Hb st,vle of wiiUiig was curl, and something harsh aiuf ' 
oliseure. — Dr. Lightfool'i Frrface to Ike IVoyks of Huf^h Bnughtan. 

Ornate Latin. — " This phrase," says Dr. Beattie, 
" if it mean any thing, would mean, in English,., 
Latin too much ornamented.' 

*rnale rlietorick. — HiUmi'i 

* Beattie's Sc'Dtleiiuii^, arranged in alpbabetieal order, fUiBk . 
1787, a-»p. 
+ See Nan^s's Element! of Oi-tlioepj, p. 179. Lond. ITBf.Svo 
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Had there been nothing extant of him but his history of Scotland^ 
consider bat the language, how florid and ornate it is. — E, Phillips's 
Prefmce to Drummowtf Poems. Lond. 1656, 8vo. 

I alwajm took a sermon to the people to require a grave and ornate 
kind of eloquence. — Lister's Journey to Paris, p. 1 74. 

Bel&Mmt has been stigmatized b^ Dr. Beattie, and 
irrelevant by Mr. George Mason;* but the subse- 
quent quotations will be sufficient to evince that the 
words have long been naturalized. 

A protestation contrary to the act which is done, is not relevant,'^ 
Ayliffe^s Pandect of the Civil Law, p. 595. 

If there happen to be fonnd an irrelevant expression. — Dry den's 
Prince to bis Fakks* 

To notke,-^l ahajl onlgr notice the judgm^it of the bishops. — 
Gibbon^ voL ix. p. 165. 

To take an infectioas disease. — Women are never entirely secure 
from it at any age, though the older they are, they are found to be 
the lees apt to take the infection. — Heberden*s Commentaries on the 
History and Cure of Diseases, p. 27. 

To sticcumi. — This word is branded by Dr. Beat- 
tie; and Sir John Sinclair has remarked that ^^ suc- 
comb is used by Foote in his farce of the Knights, 
but has always been accounted a word peculiarly 
Scottish.'^-f* It is nevertheless used by the late bishop 
of liandaff. 

XMr. historian describes liberty and public probity as succumbing 
under the corrupting influence of wealth and power. — Life of Bishop 
Watson, voL iL p. 12. 

Angry at a person.—" One is angry at a thing, and 

* Mason'to Supplement to Johnson's English Dictionary. Lond. 
1801, 4to. 

t Sinclair's Observations on the Scottish Dialect, p. 94. Lond. 
1782, 8vo. 
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iciik a person. But Hub is not uniformly attended to, 
even by good writers."" The plirase at all events is 
not peculiar to Scotland. 

He Wfta therefore angry bI Swift. — Juhnson'i l.ivei nf JiagUtk 
Poets, vol. iy. p. 111. 

At six gears old. — This may perhaps be an impro- 
\\er expression, but it is by no means a Scoticism. 

At aixi/cart old, he waa sent to aehool at Kiltenny. — Lord Orrery' t 
Remarks on the I.ifiofSmJl. 

jlt tvia yean old, these quaJJtiea were percepUble in die balliani^ 
of his eyen.—J.Ofd Holland's UJe of Lope de Ves", P- 7. 

Almost noihinff he considers as a phrase purely 
Scotish; with what propriety, the following quotOr- 
tions will sufficiently testify. 

So inaignificant ae, in the view of reason, to be almost nolliiitg ia 
iliemBHlvBS.— BuHct'j Anehsi/. p. 174. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of purtj' ; but Steele haJ at that 
time atmoil nothing else.— JuAiuoii'j l.iees of English Pirclt, vol. ii.p, 
ill 3. 

They all seemsd very idle ; and indeed their whole abject appeaH^ 
to be, to spend their Ust days in Jerusalem, doing almost nniking. — ■ 
JmfclCs Christian Researches in Sgria and the Holt/ Land, p. 21 7. 

To eBtablish these facts, a/iiuU no apparatus is required. — HerscheTt 
'J'realile on Aslroimmy, p. 74. 

I do not affirm that all these idioms are to be coor 
sidered aa elogant; but the examples which I have 
(juoted will at least show that they are not excluaive^^ 
Scotish. 

There are likewise many provincial idioms peeuliar 
to Ireland; and in forming a list of Hibernicisms, it • 
might be proper to begin with such ungraceful ellipses 
as " county Clare," and " islan<l Magee," used in- 
stead of " the county of Clare," and " the island of 
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Magee."*'* But the most plentiful harvest of barbar- 
ous phraseology is to be gathered in America, where 
the changes in the English language have been so 
considerable, as in many cases to render it unintelli- 
gible to an Englishman."!- An American lawyer, Mr. 
Pickering, has published a Vocabulary which may be 
of great service to such of his countrymen as have any 
wish to write with purity. " It is true," he remarks, 
" that our countrymen may speak and write in a 
diaiect of English, which will be understood in the 
United States; but if they are ambitious of having 
their works read by Englishmen as well as by Ame- 
ricans, they must write in a language that English- 
men can read with pleasure. And if for some time 
to come it should not be the lot of many Americans 
to publish works, which will be read out of their own 
country, yet all who have the least tincture of learn- 



* In the following sentence, Dr. Walsh indicates the land of his 
nadvity : ^ It was instantly promised by his friendly visitor ; who 
asked him again, was there any thing else in which he could gratify 
him." (Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England, 
p. 45. Lond. 1828^ 8vo.) An Englishman would have ssady if there 
was, 

^ Some favourite words of our transatlantic brethren, such as 
grade and to progress, have lately become very current among the 
editors of the London newspapers, but it is to be hoped that they 
will continue to be excluded from all English works of a more dur- 
able nature. The fugitive literature of the day has a strong ten- 
dency to introduce a species of jargon ; and a motley phraseology is 
culled £rom many different quarters. '* The hustings are now being 
erected^ and the tatented gentleman will speedily address the electors. 
The cause of refcMm is triumphantly progressing, and he is therefore 
supported by persons of every grade/' This Babylonish dialect is 
partly derived from Cockneyland, partly from Ireland and Ame- 
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ing, will continue to feel an ardent desire to acquaint 
themselves with English authors. Let us then, for a 
moment, imagine the time to have arrived, when 
Americans shall no longer be able to understand the 
works of Milton, Pope, Swift, Addison, and other 
English authors, justly styled classic, without the aid 
of a tramlation into a Language that is to be called, at 
some future day, the A?nerirati tongue ! By such a 
change, it is true, our loss would not be so groat in 
works purely scientific, as in those which are umially 
termed works of taste; for the obvious reason, that 
the design of the former is merely to communicate 
information, without regard to elegance of language, 
or the force and beauty of the sentiments. But the 
excellencies of works of taste cannot be felt even in 
the best translations; a truth which, without resort- 
ing to the example of the matchless ancients, will be 
aeltnowlodged by every man who is acquainted with 
the admirable works extant in various living languages. 
Nor is this the only view in which a radical change of 
language would be an evil. To say nothing of the 
facilities afforded by a common language in the ordi- 
nary intercourse of business, it should not be forgot- 
ten, that our religion and our laws are studied in the 
language of the nation ironi which we are descended; 
and, with the loss of the language, we should finally 
KuHer the loss of those peculiar advantages, which wo 
now derive from the investigations of the jurists and 
divines of that country."* 



" A Vocabolarv, or C«llecllon of Words and Phraeeii which hsTO 
been sujiposed to b« peculnr to Ilie United States of America : to 
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III; NEW AND OBSOLBTC WORDS. 

On this subject, I shall take the liberty of quoting 
a passage from Dr. Armstrong, but without profess- 
ing to adopt all the opinions which it contains. 

^^ It is the easiest thing imaginable to coin words. 
The most ignorant of the mobility are apt to do it 
every day, and are laughed at for it. What best can 
justify the introducing a new word, is necessity, where 
there is not an established one to express your mean- 
ing. But while all the world understands what is 
meant by the word pUamre^ which sounds very well 
too, what occasion can there be for saying wHupty ? 

^^ Nothing can deform a language so much as an 
inundation of new words and phrases. It is indeed 
the readiest way to demolish it. If there is any need 
to illustrate the barbarous effects which a mixture of 
new words must produce, only consider how a dis- 
QQurse, patched all over with sentences in different 
languages, would sound; or how oddly it would strike 
you in a serious conversation to hear, from the same 



wludi fA prcffixed an Essay on the present State of the English Lan- 
gpage in the United States. By John Pickering. Boston, 181 1>, 
8v0k— 'Mr.1 Pickering, one of the most learned American writers 
whh whom I am acquainted, is likewise the author of An Ussay on 
the Pronynciation of Ihe Greek Language. Cambridge, 1818, 4to. 
In this w6rk, he sbrennoosly contends that the true pironunciation 
of the ancient language is to be learned from the practice of the 
modem Greeks. '^ In almost every instance, in short, where the 
opinions of the learned have been at variance with the usage of the 
modem Greeks, whenever any evidence has been discovered relating 
to the point in controversy, tbe theories of the former have proved 
to be unfounded, and the usage of the latter oonfti'med. " 
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person, a mixture of all the various dialecta and tones 
of the several counttes and eliirea of the three k'lng- 
donie; though it is still the same language. To make 
it sensible to the eye; how greatly would a mixture 
uf Bonian, Italiok. Greek, and Saxon characters do- 
form a page I A picture imitating the style of differ- 
ent masters, which is cjomraonly called a Gallery of 
Painters, can never be pleasing for the same reasons, 
want of union and hamnony, 

" The present licentious humour of coining and 
borrowing words seems to portend no good to the 
English language; and it is grievous to think with 
wliat volupti/ two or poetararorencoiiroac* eminent 
personages have opiniaired the inchoaiion of sueh/w- 
iile barbarisms. 

" In short, the liberty of coining words ought to be 
used ft-ith great modesty. Horace, they say, gave but 
two, and Virgil only one to the Latin tongue, which 
was squeamish enough not to swallow those, oven from 

such hands, without some reluctance. 

" Instead of creating a parcel of awkward new 
words, I imagine it would be an improvement to de- 
grade many of the old ones from their peerage, 1 
am but a private man, and without authority; but an 
absolute prince, if he was of my opinion, would make 
it capital ever to say ena-oaeh or encroachment, or any 
thing that belongs to encroaching. I would commit 
inculcate, for all its Latinity, to the care of the pavi- 
ours; and it should never appear above ground again. 

* " The word for the niunlier three, in one of the American Inn- 
giugea ; which, to judge hy th^ apecimen, caimot be barharoua tar 
want of polyaj-llablcB." 
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If you have tke least sympathy with the human ear, 
never say purport while you breathe; nor betwiat^ ex- 
cept you have first repeated between till we are quite 
tired of it. Jlethinis strongly resembles the broken 
langaage of a German in his fit«t attempts to speak 
English. Metliaughi lies under the same objection, 
but it sounds better. 

^^ It is full time ihs\,froward should be turned out 
of all good company, especially as ^rt?^r^ is ready at 
hand to supply his place. Vouchsafe is a very civil 
gentleman; but as his courtesy is somewhat old-fash- 
ioned, we wish he would deign^ or condescend^ or be 
pleased, to retire. 

" From what rugged road, I wonder, did swerve 
deviate into the English language ? — ^But this siibject 
matter I In the name of every thing that is disgust- 
ing and detestable, what is it \ Is it one or two ugly 
words ? - - - Yet one dares hardly ever peep into a 
preface, teir fear of being stared in the face with this 
nasty svhject moMer^''* 



CHAP. III. 



OF PROPRIETY OF STYLE. 



Pbopriett of style stands opposed to vulgarisms 
or low expressions, and to words and. phrases that 

* Armstroog's MisceHanies^ voLii. p. 147. Lond. 1 770, 2 toIs. 8to. 
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would be less signiBcant of the ideas which we mean 
to convey. An author may be deficient in propriety, 
either by making choice of such words as do not 
express the idea which he intends, but aonie other 
which only resembles it ; or such as express that 
idea, but not fully and completely. He may also be 
deficient in this respect by making choice of words 
or phrases, which habit has taught us to regard as 
moan and vulgar. 

All that I propose in relation to this subject, is to 
collect from the writings of different authors a con- 
siderable number of vulgar phrases. 

Theae and many other pitrticuliirs might eaaily t/iofe the faith of 
a philosopher, who believed no tnoi'e than what lis could deduce from 
the principleB uf nature. — Dtyiitn't Life of Plutarch. 

Tlie kiugs of Syria and flg}'pl, the kiuga of PergainuB uid Mace- 
lion, without intitrmissian m^ncU each other for above two hundred 

Archbiahop Tillotsan a too ofteu csrelew and languid ; and ia 
much Duldoiu by Bishop Atterbury, id the music of bU periods. — 
Btaii's Lectures. 

Every year a, new flower in his judgment beats all the old ones, 
though it ia much inferior to them bath in colour and ghape. — J/sn- 

1 ara WDDdcrfnlly pleased when I meet with any paaaage in an old 
Greek or Latia author that ia not 6/ou>'i vpoii, and which I bavs 
never met with in a quotation. — Addiioa, Speclalor. 

Hie name must jo dim-n to posterity with distinguished honour iu 
the public records of the nation. — HariCs Life of ll'ar&uHon. 

Learning and the arte were but then ijetlitg vp.-^lliiTtCtDlalogaet. 

W; enter into their gratitudts towarda those faitliful friends who 

did not desert them in their difficulties ; and we heartily go along 

mill their resentment, against those peH^dious traitura who injured, 

abandoned, or deceived them. — SjiiIiIi's Theory of Marat SeHlimenls. 

Fraternal haoda and Chrietian lu the flame. 

Mason'i J-JnglM Garden. 

This is a vulgar, or at least a colloquial abbreviation 
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of lighted. Dr. Bentley uses such a phrase as I lit 
upon a passage. 

Alarmed by the ungovemed, and, in him, mipreoedented, emotions 
of Edgar, he had been to Beech Park. — lyArhLai/'t Camilla, 

It ivas but of a piece , indeed, that a ceremony conducted in defi- 
ance of humanity, sliould b$ founded in contempt of justice. — Mel- 
viath*i Letters of Fitzosborne, 

It is well, if. the reader, without rejecting by the lump, endeavour 
patiently to gather the plain meanii^g, — Kames^s Elements of Criticism. 

Eloquence, style, composition, and such like, have already been 
so frequently and so fully treated by varions writers, that it seems 
scarcely justifiable to resume them. — LelantVt Dissertation on ELu» 
quence. 

Rabe]fi|s ]i^4 too macl; game giyen hin^ for satire in that age by 
the customs of courts and convents, of processes and of wars, of 
schools and of camps, of romance^ and legends. — Temple on Poetry. 

One would think there was (were) more sophists than one had a 
finger in this volume of letters. — Dentlcy on Socrates* s Epistles. 

I had as lirfaay a thing after him as after another. — Lowth*s Let- 
ter to Warburton. 

If all these were exemplary in the conduct of their lives, things 
would soon take a new face, and religion receive a mighty encourage- 
ment. — Swift on the Advancement of Religion. 

Nor would he do it to maintain debjite, or sh^w his wit, but plainly 
tell me what stuck with him. — Burners Life of Rochester. 

It fell out unfortunately that two of these principal persons ^//ou/, 
and had a £Eital quarreL — Clarendou*s Life* 

This is worse than the description of the children 
sliding on the ice, all on a summer day ; of whom 
we are told, " It ho fell out they dMfell in.'' 



'i'i 



Content, therefore, I am, my lord, that Britain stands in this re- 
spect as she now does. Able enough she is at present to sliift for 
herself. — Shaftesbury's Letter concerning Design. 

What is it but a kind of rack that forces men to say what they have 
nomind to ?'^Cowley*s Essays, 

Time hangs heavy on their hands ; they know not how to employ 
it, dr whai'td mtdee of themielves, — Logan^s Sermons, 
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This is one fuuong the miui)' ressons wfaioh render biography l/ie 
fnoj( agrrirtilile Had afrcailing in ths u'orU — Ro'-ii-ls, Looker-on' 

A perfect union of wit and judgment ia one cfthe mretl tkiKgi in 
ll,e s-orM — Siirte on thf S„bUnu and lieatitiful. 

In the mean time, the affairs of BemBrdo wd on indiffirentlg wtU 
at Madrid, being fur&ered, aa he supposed, hy Ruy Gomez, pTinee 
of EvoU.— fl(flcfj Life of Toko. 

He went into all the best things that were in that great nun, hat 
eo that he perfected every one of them. — Bircli'i Life of Archbiikop 
Tiilol^m. 

A lady of tashion in Ireland, of the first rate for beauty, elegance, 
and aecompliahmeut, was going apace inta this way, at the instance 
of a proselyting a«qimint«noe. — Jones's Memoirs of Bishop Horne. 

The laat two eentencee are each written in so abject 
a style, that there is little or no room left for the 
distinction of Italics. 

Whoever is in (be least acijuainted with Grecian history must 
know tliat their legLilator, by the severity of his institutions, formed 
the Sparlana into a robust, hardy, valiant nation, made for war. — 
Jjr/Bn-fi nUtory of PhUip. 

He therefore laade riiyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence of 
manifest propriety, he seems to have grown aaluuDcd of making them 
any longer.— /uAii ion 'i Life of /Jri/Jeii. 

From that time he resolved to make no more translations. — John- 
,r.n't Life of Pope. 

It is my design to comprise in this short paper, the substance of 
those numerous dissertations the critics have made on the subject. — 
I'ope't niscaurse on I'aslntal Pnelry. 

A ferw reflectioiiH on the rise atid pmgrcse of our distemper, and 
tlie rise and progress of our cure, will help us of course to make n 
true judgmuiiL — Bolingbroke's Hisierlalioa oh Pariiei. 

Thia application of the verb make is somewhat 
awkwaitl, as well as familiar. To make tragedies, 
to make translations, to make dissertations, to make 
judgments, ore expressions which ought very cau- 
tiously to be admitted into a dignified composition. 
A vulgai' expression, saya Longiiiue, is sometimes 
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muok more eignificant than an elegant one.* This 
may readily be granted ; but however significant it 
may be, no expression that has a tendency to create 
sensations of disgust, will, by a judicious writer, be 
thought worthy pf admission. 

The foUowing quotation will serve to shew how 
the most beautiful descriptions of poetry may be de- 
formed by the introduction of one low or vulgar ex- 
pression. 

'Tis night, dread night, and weary Nature lies ^ 

So fast as if she never were to rise ; 
No hreath of wind now whispers thro' the trees. 
No noise at land, nor murmur in the seas ; 
Lean wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon, 
No wakeful dogs bark at the silent moon, 
. Nor bay the ghosts that glide with horror by 
To view the caverns where their bodies lie ; 
The ravens perch, and no presages give. 
Nor to the windows of the dying cleave ; 
The owls forget to scream ; no midnight sound 
Calls drowsy Edu> from the hollow ground ; 
In vaults the walking fires extinguished lie ; 
The stars, heaven's sentries, vnnk, and seem to die. — Lee, 

The practice of describing objects and circum- 
stances peculiar to ancient times, by terms charac* 
teristic of modem institutions and manners, may 
safely be classed among the chief improprieties of 
style. Gavin Douglas, the celebrated bishop of Dun- 
keld, has exhibited many curious instances of this 
practice in his Scotish version of the -3Eneid : the 
Sibyl, for example, is converted into a nun, and ad- 
monisbes ^neas, the Trojan baron, to persist in 
cooniing his beads. This plan of reducing every 

* Longinus de Sublimitate, § xxxi. 
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ancient notion to a modem standard, has been adopt- 
ed by much later wTiters : many preposterous in- 
stances occur in Dr. Blackwell's Memoirs of the Court 
of Augustus ; and Dr. Middleton, who, if not a more 
learned, is certainly a more judicious writer, has in 
his Life of Cicero been repeatedly betrayed into the 
same species of affectation. Balbua was general of 
the artillery to Cseaar ; Cicero procured a retfiment 
for Curtius ; Tedias took the body of Clodius into his 
chaise ; Ctelius was a young gentlema/n of equestrian 
rank. In fhe following passage, which is Dr. Doip'a 
transhition of a quotation from the schohaat on Pin- 
dar, we encounter ladieg at a very early period in the 
history of society ; inasmuch as they are found in the 
very act of discovering the use of pettieoata : " The 
same ladies, too, from a sense of decency, invented 
garments made of the ba.rk of trees."* A late his- 
torian of Greece speaks of a bill being proposed in 
the Athenian assembly, and of the light dragoong of 
Alexander the Great."f" 



CHAP. IV. 

OF PRECISION OF STYLE, 

The third quality which enters into the coinp! 
tion of a perspicuous style, is precision. Tliis im- 

* Eiicyclopoedia Britannica (art Philohgi/) vol. xvii. p. 3il3. 

t aillief'B Hist, of Aneient Greece, vol. ii. p. 243. vol. iv. p. ihS. 
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pliee^ the retrenching of all superfluity of expression. 
A precise style exhibits an exact copy of the writer''s 
idew. To write with precision, though this be pro- 
perly a quality of style, he must possess a very con- 
siderable degree of distinctness in his manner of 
thinking. Unless his own conceptions be clear and 
acoumte^ "he cannot convey to the minds of others a 
clear and accurate knowledge of the subject which 
he treats. 

Looseness of style, which is properly opposed to 
precision, generally arises from using a superfluity of 
wopdd. Feeble writers employ a multitude of words 
to make themselves understood, as they imagine, 
more distinctly; but, instead of accomplishing this 
purpose, they only bewilder their readers. They are 
sensible that they have not caught an expression cal- 
culated to convey their precise meaning ; and there- 
fore they endeavour to illustrate it by heaping toge- 
ther a mass of ill-consorted phrases. The image 
which they endeavour to present to our mind, is al- 
ways viewed double, and no double image can be 
viewed distinctly. When an author speaks of his 
hero''s courage in the day of battle, the expression is 
precise, and I understand it fully; but if, for the sake 
of multiplying words, he should afterwards extol his 
fortitvde^ my thoughts immediately begin to waver 
between those two attributes. In thus endeavouring 
to express one quality more strongly, he introduces 
another. Cowrage resists danger, fortitude supports 
pain. The occasion of exerting each of those quali- 
ties is different : and being led to think of both to- 
gether when only one of them should be presented to 
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me, I find my view rendered unsteady, and my con- 
ception of the great object indistinct. 

An author may be very inteUigible, without being 
precise. He uses proper words, and proper arrange- 
ments ; but as liis own ideas are loose and general, 
he cannot express them with any great degree of 
precision. Few authors in the English language are 
more easily understood than Archbishop Tillotson 
and Sir \\'illiam Temple, yet neither of them can 
pretend to much precision; they are loose and dif- 
fuse, and very often do not select such expressions as 
are adapted for coaveying simply the idea which they 
have in view : it is frequently associated with some 
kindred notion. 

All subjects do not require to be treated with tlie 
same degree of precision. It is retjuisite tliat in every 
species of writing this qufility should in some measure 
be perceptible; but we must at the same time bo upon 
our guard, lest the study of precision, especially in 
treating subjects which do not rigidly require it, 
should betray us into a dry and barren style ; lest, 
from the desire of pruning more closely, we retrench 
all copiousness and ornament. A delieiency of this 
kind may be remarked in the serious conipoBitiouB of 
Swift. 

To unite copiousness with precision, to be flowing 
and graceful, and at the same time correct and ex- 
act in the choice of every word, is one of the highest 
and most difficult attainments in writing. Some spe- 
cies of composition may require more of copiousness 
and ornament, others more of proeisjun and accuracy; 
and &ven the same composition may, in different parts, 
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require a difference of style ; but these qualities must 

never be totally sacrificed to each other. 

ft 

" If," says Dr. Armstrong, " I rjoas to reduce my 
own private idea of the best language to a definition, 
I should call it the shortest, clearest, and easiest way 
of expressing one's thoughts, by the most harmonious 
arrangement of the best chosen words both for mean- 
ing and sound. The best language is strong and ex- 
pressive, without stiffness or affectation ; short and 
concise, without being either obscure or ambiguous ; 
and easy, and flowing, and disengaged, without one 
undetermined or superfluous word."'* 

The want of precision is an unpardonable error in 
a writer who treats of philosophical subjects. On this 
account, the style of Lord Shaftesbury is highly ex- 
ceptionable. The noble author seems to have been 
well acquainted with the power of words; those which 
he employs are generally proper and sonorous ; and 
his arrangement is often judicious. His defect in 
precision is not so much imputable to indistinctness 
of conception, as to perpetual affectation. He is fond 
to excess of the pomp and parade of language ; he is 
never satisfied with expressing any thing clearly and 
simply ; he must always give it the dress of state and 
majesty. Afraid of delivering his thoughts arrayed 
in a mean and ordinary garb, and allured by an ap- 
pearance of splendour, he heaps together a crowd of 
superfluous words, and inundates every ide^ which he 
means to express with a torrent of copious loquacity. 
Hence perpetual circumlocutions, and many words 



Anustrong's MiacellanieB^ vol. ii. p. 133. 
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and phrases emplnj'ed to describe what would have 
muoli better been described by one. If he haa occa- 
sion to introduce any author, he very rarely mentions 
him by his prnpor name. In the treatise entitled Ad- 
vice to an Author, he employs two or three successive 
pages in descanting upon Aristotle, without naming 
him in any other manner than as " the master critic," 
" the prince of critics," " the consummate philolo- 
gist," " the grand master of art," " the niighty ge- 
nius and judge of art," In tlie same manner, " the 
grand poetic aire," " the philosophical patriarch," and 
" his disciple of noble birth and lofty genius,'" are the 
only namea by which he condescends to designate 
Homer, Socrates, and Plato. This method of distin- 
guishing persons is extremely affected, but it is not 
so contrary to precision, a.s the frequent circumlocu- 
tiooB which he employs to express the powers and 
affections of the mind. In one passage, he denomi- 
nates the moral faculty, " that natural affection and 
anticipating fancy, which makes the sense of right 
and wrong." When ho has occasion to mention self- 
examination, or reflection on our own conduct, he 
speaks of it as " the act of a man's dividing himself 
into two parties, becoming a self-dialogist, entering 
into partnership with himself, and forming the dual 
number practically within himself." 

In the following paragraph he wishes to shew, that 
by every vicious action we injuro the mind as much 
as a man would injure his body by swallowing poison, 
or inflicting on himself a wound. 

Now, it the fabric of the miod or temper appeared to ua such at 
it really is ; if we saw it itiipoasible to remOvB hence any one good 
ur orderly afTection, or to introduce ui ill or disorderly one, without 
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drawing on, in some degree^ that dissolute state whicb^ at its height, 
18 confessed to be so miserable ; it would then undoubtedly be con- 
feflsed, that since no ill, immoral, or unjust action can be comnutfed, 
without either a new inroad and breadi on the temper and passionB, 
or a farther advancing of that execution already done ; whoever did 
ill, or acted in prejudice of his integrity, good nature, or worth, would 
of necessity act with greater cruelty towards himself, than he who 
scrupled not to swallow what was poisonous, or who with his own 
hands should voliintarily mangle or wound his outward form or oonsti- 
tution,natural limbsor body. — Shafte buri/'s Inquiry concerning Vtrtve, 

Such superfluity of words is ofifensi ve to every reader 
of a correct taste, and produces no other effect than 
that of embarrassing and perplexing the sense. To 
commifa bad action, is first, " to remove a good and 
orderly affection, and to introduce an ill or disorderly 
one C'* next it isf ^- to commit an action that is ill, 
immoral, or unjust T** and then ^^ to do ill, or to a^ 
in prejudice of integrity, good nature^ or worth/** 
Nay, so very simple a thing as a man'^s wounding 
himself, is, '^ to mangle or wound his outward form 
or constitutioli, natural limbs or body.^^ 

Dr. Crombie has justly remarked, *' that a due at- 
tention to accuracy of diction is highly conducive to 
correctoess of thought. For, as it is generally true 
that he whose coneeptions are clear, and who is mas- 
ter of his subject, delivers his sentiments with ease 
and perspicuity, so it is equally certain that, as lan- 
guage is not only the vehicle of thought, but also an 
instrument of invention, if we desire to attain a habit 
of conceiving clearly, and thinking correctly, we must 
learn to speak and write with accuracy and preci- 
sion. * 

♦ Crombie's Etynaology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 429^ 3d edit. Lond. 1820, 8ve. 
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Many words are accounted synonymous, which are 
not 80 in reality; and indeed it haa even been dis- 
puted whetiier two words can be found in any lan- 
guage, which express precisely the same idea. How- 
ever closely they may approximate to each other in 
signification, still can the discriminating eye of the 
critic discover a line of separation between them. 
They agree in expressing one principal idea, but al- 
ways express it with some diversity in the circum- 
Btances; they are varied by some accessory idea 
which severally accompanies each of the words, and 
which forms the distinction between them. 

As they are like different shades of the same colour, 
an accurate writer can employ them to great advan- 
tage, by using them so as to heighten and to iinisli 
the picture which he gives us. He supplies by the 
one what was wanting in the other, to the force, or 
to the lustre of the iinnge which he means to exhibit. 
But, with a view to this end, he must be extremely 
attentive to the choice which he makes of them ; for 
the generality of writers are apt to confound them 
with each other, and to employ them with promis- 
cuous earelesaneaa, merely for the sake of filling up a 
period, or of diversifying the language. By using 
them as if their signification wore precisely the same, 
they unwarily involve their ideas in a kind of mist. 
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Many instances might be given of a difference in 
meaning between words reputed synonymous. The 
following instances, which are chiefly selected f5pom 
Dr. Blair and Mrs. Piozzi,* may themselves be of 
some use ; and they will besides serve to shew the ne- 
cessity of attending, with the utmost care, to the ex- 
act significations of words, if ever we would write with 
propriety or precision. 

To abandon^ forsake^ relinquish^ give up^ desert^ 
lea/ve^ quit. — A man forsakes his mistress, abandons 
all hope of regaining her lost esteem, relinquishes his 
pretentions in favour of another ; gives up a place of 
trust which he holds under government, deserts his 
party, leaves his parents in aflliction, and quits the 
kingdom for ever. 

To abhor J detest. -^To abhor, imports, simply, strong 
didike; to detest, imports also strong disapproba- 
tion. A man abhors being in debt; he detests 
treachery. 

Active^ assiduous^ sedulous^ diligent^ industrious. — 
The king is happy who is served by an active minis- 
ter, ever industrious to promote his country^s welfare, 
nor less diligent to obtain intelligence of what is pass- 
ing at other courts^ than assiduous to relieve the 



* Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. Lond. 1783, 
2 vols. 4to. Piozzi*s British Synonymy. • Lond. 1794, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This lady's design is commendable, but her work is full of errors. 
Mr.Crabb has since published a much better book, entitled ^' English 
Synonymes eiplained." Lond. 1816, 8vo. An edition, greatly en- 
larged, haa more recently appeared under the title of ^ English 
Sgnumymes, with copious Illustrations and Explanations, drawn from 
the best Writers." Lond. 1826, 4to. 
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cares of his royal master, aiid sedulous to stud^ tha 
surest methods of extondijig the coiniiierce of ^te 
empire abroad, while he lesseue oil burdeoe upon the 
subject* at home. 

To avow, aehtowhdfre, eon/ess. — Each of those words 
aiguifiea the affirmation of a fact, but in very differ- 
ent circumstances. To avow, supposes the person to 
glory in it ; to acknowledge, supposes a small degree 
of delinquency, which the acknowledgment uompen- 
sates ; to eonfeaa, supposes a higher degree of crimi- 
nality. A patriot avows his opposition to a corrupt 
ministrj', and is applauded ; a gentleman acknow- 
ledges hie mistake, and is forgiven ; a prisoner con- 
fesses the crime of which he stands accused, and is 
punished. 

Austerity, severity, rigour. — Austerity relates to 
modes of living or behaviour ; serverity of thinking ; 
rigour of punishing. To austerity is opposed effemi- 
nacy; to severity relaxation; to rigour clemency. A 
hermit ia austere in his life ; a casuist severe in his 
application of moral principles; a judge rigorous in 
his sentences. 

Authentic, (jenuine. — No two words are more fre- 
quently confounded, though their signification is suf- 
ficiently clear and distinct. Authentic refers to the 
character of a document ; genuine, to the connexion 
between any production and its reputed author. We 
speak with coiTCctness of the authenticity of Bu- 
chanan's history, and of the genuineness of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian j . but the authenticity of 
(Jssian'a poems, properly denotes the authority of 
those poems in an historical point of view. Several 
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uorks have however appeared UDttcr the title of dis- 
aertatioQB on the auihentlcify of Ossian's poems.' 

Capacity, aiility. — Capacity relates to the aiind'H 
eiiaceptibility of receiving impressions; ability to its 
power erf making active exertions. The earl of Cla- 
rendon, being a raan of extensive capacity, stored hia 
mind witli o, variety of ideas; which circumstauee 
contributed to the successful exertion of his vigorous 
abilities. 

Castom, habit. — Cnstom respects the action, habit 
tJie actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repi- 
tition of the same act ; by habit, the effect which 
that repitition produces on the mind or body. By 
the custom of walking often in the streets, one ac- 
quires a habit of idleness. 

A difficult^., an obstacle. — A difficulty embarrasses, 
an obstacle stops us. The first generally expresses 
something arising from the nature and circumstances 
of the affair ; the second, eometbiag arising from a 
foreign cause. Philip found difficulty in managing 
the Athenians, on account of their natural disposi- 
tions; but the eloquence of Demosthenes was the 
great obstacle to hia designs. 

To distinguish, separate. — We distinguish what we 
do not wish to confound ; we separate what we wish 



• " It iniy lje of uae," says Bishop Walson, " lo remove this con 
riwioit in yimr Brgmnent, to state diKtinctl}' Oie difTerence betweei 
the i^iiulnenesB and the AUtheDtidty of a book. A geuuiue book b 
lh»t which was wiitten by tlie pcsrson whose mime it benra as thi 
anlhor of K. An authentic hook is tbat which rehitea mattere o 
f»Et SB they really happened. A book may be genuine without be 
ing anthentic ; and a book may be antbcntic without being geiiuiae.' 
(Apologjr for the Bible, p. 103.) 
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to remove. Objects are distinguished from eseb 
other by their qualities ; they are separated by the 
distance of time or place. 

Entire, complete. — A thing is entire by wanting 
none of its parts ; complete by wanting none of its 
appendages. A man may be master of an entire 
house, which has not one complete apartment. 

Equivocal, ambiguous. — An equivocal expressioa 
has one sense open, and designed to be understood ; 
another sense concealed, and understood only by the 
person who uses the expression. An ambiguous ex- 
pression has apparently two senses, and leaves us at 
a loss which of them to prefer. An equivocal ex- 
pression is used with an intention to deceive; ao 
ambiguous one, when purposely adopted, with an in- 
tention to give full information. An honest man 
will refrain from employing an equivocal expression ; 
a confused man may often utter ambiguous terms 
without any design. 

Hawp/Uiness, disdain. — Haughtiness is founded on 
the high opinion which we entertain of ourselves; 
disdain on the mean opinion which we entertain of 
others. 

To invent, to discover. — To invent, signifies to pro- 
duce something totally new ; to discover, signifies to 
find out something which was before hidden. Galileo 
invented the telescope ; Harvey discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood. 

Oniy, alone. — Only imports that there is no other 
object of the same kind ; alone imports being unac- 
companied by any other object. An only child is one 
that lias neither brother nor sister; a child alone, ia 
one that is left by itself. There is a difference thertt- 
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fore, in precise language, between these two phraaoa, 
" Virtue only makes tia happy ;" and " Virtue alonp 
makes us happy." Virtue only makes us happy, im- 
plioe that nothing else can produce the effect. Vir- 
tue alone makes us happy, implies that virtue, unac- 
companied with other advantages, makes ua happy. 
In the following sentence, Mr. (jibbon has employed 
the two words as if they were perfectly synonymous: 
" Of the nineteen tyrants, Tiitricus only was a sena- 
tor ; Pieo ahne was a noble,"" In the subsequent 
passage of Dr. Kobertson's History of Charles V. 
the word atdy ought apparently to have been substi- 
tuted for ahne: " Duels, which at first could be ap- 
pointed by the civil judge alone, were fought with- 
out the interposition of his authority, and in cases 
to which the law did not extend," 

Pride, vamty. — Pride is a word of more extensive 
signification, and is sometimes applied in a favour- 
able sense; we speak of honest, as well as of low 
pride. Vanity, which always refers to inconsiderable 
objects, is never mentioned with commendation. A 
man may be too proud to be vain, " Pride," Bays 
the learned and eloquent Dr. Brown, " is often con- 
founded with vanity, from wldcli it differs, both in 
its essence and its effects. The vain, as well as the 
proud man, is enamoured of his own qualities and 
circumstances, and deems them superior to those of 
others. But, !ia the constant object of the former is 
applause, he is continually displaying his talents, liis 
virtues, or his dignity, in order to obtain it. Sensi- 
ble of his dependancQ on mankind, for that commen- 
dation at which he is always aiming, he endeavours 
to insure their adnuration, although he excite, at the 
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same timo, tlieir contempt. The proud man, on the 
contrary, disdains even conimendation as a favour, 
but claims it as a debt, and demands respect as an 
homage to which ho is (Entitled. Reverence is not » 
prize which he must win, but a property which it iS 
injustice to withhold from hira. The vain are objects 
of ridicule, but not of detestation. The proud are 
both contemptible and odious."* 

To remark, observe. — We remark, in the ■way of 
attention, in order to remember ; we observe, in the 
way of examination, in order to judge. A traveller 
remarks the most striking objects which he sees ; a 
general observes all the motions of his enemy. 

Surprized, axtonished, amazed, confmrnded. — I am 
surprized at what is new Or unexpected ; I am asto- 
nished at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at 
what is incomprehensible \ 1 am confounded by what 
is shocking or terrible. 

iVisdom, prudence. — Wisdom leads us to speak and 
act with propriety ; prudence prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. A wise man employs the most 
proper means for success ; a prudent man the safest 
means to avoid being brought into danger. 

WitA, iff. — Both these particles express the con- 
nexion between some .instrument, or means of effects 
ing an end, and tho agrent who emphiys that instru- 
ment or those means : 'mih expresses a more cloee 

• Sermnns by William Laurence Brovm, D.D., Principal of M»- 
risohal College, Aberdeen. JEdinb. 1803, 8vo. — In the eBgeotial 
giulilies of erigiiialit^ lULd energjr, these Hei-mons are greatly Bupe- 
rior to Dr. Blair'e ; but as the succene of a publication depends on 
many casualliea, they liave ntvi-r olitaiiied (he same degree of popu- 
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aaJ immediate, h^ a inoro remote connexion. The 
proper distinction in the use of these particles is ely- 
gantlj- marked in a passage of Dr. Kobertson'a His- 
tory of Scotland, When one of the old Scotish 
kings was making an enc[uiry into the tenure Iff 
which his nobles held their lands, they started up, 
and drawing their swords, " By these," said they, 
" we acquired our lands, and iciiK these we will de- 
fend tlieni.'" The following instances further exem- 
plify the distinctiun, " He was killed Jy a stone 
which fell from the steeplo.*" " Ho was killed with 
a, stone by Peter," Hero with refers to the instru- 
ment, and by to the agent. 
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Op a sentence or period, various definitions have 
been given. According to Aristotle, it is " a quan- 
tity of sound which bears a certain signification ac- 
«*ding to its combination, and of which some de- 
tached part is also significant."* Against this defini- 
tion some objections might perhaps bo urged ; it is 
however sufficient for our present purpose. 



sp. iv.) Sea likewise Ills treatise De Poetica, p. 72. edit. Tymhitt. 
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A sentence always implieB some one complete 
propoaition or enunciation of thought ; but every 

sentence does not confine itself to a, single propoBi- 
tion. 

A sentence consists of component parts, which are 
called its members ; and as those members may be 
either few or many, and may be connected in several 
different ways, the same thought, or mental proposi- 
tion, may often be either oompressed into one sen- 
tence, or distributed into two or three, without the 
material breach of any rule. 

Upon anrveying Hie aniuJa af past Ages, it seems that (he greatest 
geniiues bAve lieeii subject to this higtarical darkneBS ; ae ia eTident 
in those great lighla nf antiqnitj. Homer and Euclid, whose writings 
indeed eurich mankind with perpetual stores of knowledge and de- 
light ; but whose Uvea are for the most part conoealed in impenetra- 
Me obhvion, — Tai/lor'i Life uf Urpkeuj. 

The same meaning may thus be expressed in three 
sentences : " Upon surveying the annals of past ages, 
it seems that the greatest geniuses have been subject 
to this historical darkness. This La evidently the 
case with regard to those great lights of antiquity. 
Homer and Euclid. Their writings enrich mankind 
with perpetual stores of knowledge and delight ; but 
their lives are for the most part -concealed in impene- 
trable oblivion." 

With regard to the precise length of sentences, no 
positive rule can be laid down ; in this particular the 
writer must always be regulated by his own taste, 
A short period is lively and familiar ; a long period, 
requiring more attention, makes an impression grave 
and solemn. There may be an extreme on either 
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aide." By means of too many short sentences, tlii? 
sense la divided and broken, the connexion of thought 
weakened, and the memory burdened, by being pre- 
sented with a long suecession of minute objects ; and, 
on the other hand, by the too frequent use of long 
periods, an author overloads the reader's ear and 
fatigues his attention. In general, a writer ought to 
study a due mixture of long and short periods, which 
prevents an irksome uniformity, and entertains the 
mind with a variety of impressions. Long sentences 
cannot be properly introduced till the reader's atten- 



" A miiea of ihort periods produees u very disagreeable cffecl 
poetiy. The Bubeerjuent quotntions will jUBtifj- this aasertioii. 

Nor in tha field of war 
The Greeks excel by discipline alone, 
But from their manuers. Grant thy ear, king. 
The diff*rence leam of Groc ian bauds, and thine. 
The flow'r, the bulwark of tlij pow'rful host 
Are mercenoriea. These ore conton'd round 
Thf provinces. No fertile field demands 
Their painful iiand to torn the fallow glebe. 
Tbem to the noon-day l^il no luirvest calls. 
The stubbum oak along the mouutain's brow 
Snks not Leneath tlieir stroke. Witli careful ejes 
They mark not how tbo flocks or UaiferB feed. Giever. 

So saying they approached 
The gate. The ceatinel, soon as he heard 
Thitherward footsteps, with npliftod lance 
Challenged &b darkling travellen. At their voice, 
He drawa the strong bolts back, and painful turns 
The raaasy entrance. To the cai-eful chiefe 
They pass. At midnight oE their extreme slate 
' " -J- Confta^lUng they sat, serious and stem. To Ihem 
•mi»^ Gnmde. Auembled warriors 1 &c. Saullity. 
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tion ia completfly engag'ed : they ought never to be 
placed at the beginning of discourses of any deBori|v- 
fion. 

The French critics make a proper distribution of 
style into the two general olasses of piriodi^ue uud. 
coupL In the style pt-riodique, the Gentences ar& 
composed of several members linked together and 
depending upon each other, so that the sense is not 
completely unfolded till the close. 

SoTTurtliiiig of a. doubtful mist still haagi over theee Higbbad 
traditJouB; nor can it be entirely dinpelled by tbe moat ing;cmoU9 
researches of modGrD criticism ] but if we cauld with safely iadnlge 
the pleasing suppositiun that Tingal lived, and that Ossiau sung, 
the striking contrast of Ibe aituatiim and maDuers of tbe conteudiDg 
natioas might unuac a, philotiiiphic miod. The parallel woulil be 
little to the advanla^ of the more civilized people, if we compart 
the unrelenting reveoge of SeveruB with the generous clemencj of 
Fiugal ; the timid and brutal cruelty uf Caracalla, with tbe bravery, 
the tendemoag, the elegant geaiua of Ossiau ; the mercennTy ebio& 
who, from motives of tear or iutersBt, nerved under the imperial 
EtandanI, with the freebam warriors whu started to anus at the 
voioe of the king of Morvon ; ii^ in a word, we cuiit(.'ii]plst(.'d the 
UQtulored Caledonians, glowing with tbe wami virtues of Dsture, 
and Ibe degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of wealtli 
and slavery. — CtlAon'i Hist, of the Raman Empire. 

It is well known that aanstitutiona Eiamcd for the preservation of 
liberty, must connat of nuuiy parte ; and that Beoalos, popular aa- 
seinUieB, courts of justice, magistrates of ditt^rcnl ordei's, must com- 
bine to balance each other, while they exercise, (uietain, or check 
the executive power. If any part is struak out, tbe faliinc must 
totter or fall ; if any member ie remisH, tbe others must encroach. 
In assemblies, constituted by men uf ditfei-eot talents, habits, and 
apprehensions, it were sametliin^ more tlum human that could mahe 
them agree in every point of iui|>ortiLuee ; having diflerent opinions 
and views, it were want of integrity to abstiun frum ilispules j one 
very praise of unanimity, therufere, ia to be cviisidered as a danger 
to liberty. We wish Ibr it at the hazai'd of taking in its place the 
leji growing tudiJFerciil tu the pubhc; tl 
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ihoBc who have sold (he righia of thmr connfry ; or the eerviUtj- uf 
othera,who gire ini]ilieit obedience to & leadeij by whom their niindii 
»re suMued. The love of the public, and respect to its laws, are 
the poiuta on which mankind are bound to agree ; but if, in matttrs 
of controreisy, the senee of any individual or party ia invariably 
pnmied, the eauee uf freedom is already betTt,yed.-~Ferguaan'i Hist. 

This is the more pompous, musical, and oratorical 
mode of composition. 

In the style coups, the eeoso is expressed in short 
independent propositionB, each complete within itself. 

■nio women, in their turn, leameil to be more vain, more gay, and 
more alluring. They grew studious to please and to coai^uer. Tliey 
hwt Bomewliat of the intrepidity and fierceness which before were 
charaderiHtic of them. They were to sSect a delicacy and a weak- 
ness. Their education was to he an object of greater attention and 
Rare. A finer sense of beauty waa to arise. They were to aban- 
don aD the employments which hurt the shape and deform the body. 
They were to exert a fcncy in drega and oniamenl. They were lo 
be m«e secluded from observaOon. A greater play was to be given 
t acd anticipation. Greater reserve was to awompauy 
\e of the sexes. Modesty was to take the alana sooner. 
Gananlry, in alt iu fashiooH, and In all its cliamiH, was to unfuld 
Itaelf.— KuorCi I'iem of Society. 

But liow can these connidcration? consist with pridt and iiimi- 
lence, which are repngnant to everj- Bocial and virtuous Benlimenl ! 
Do you, proud man ! look back with complacency on the illustrious 
DieritB of your ancestors! Show yourself worthy of them by rmitat- 
Ing their virtues, and ilisgivoe not (he name you bear by a oondiLct 
unbecoming n man. Were your jirogenitflra such as you are Ci>nd 
to represent them, be assured that, if they rose from the grave, they 
would be aahamed of you. It they rteeuibted yourself, yon have no 
rsMon to boast of them ; and wisdom will dictate In you iii cultivate 
those miumerB Which alone can dignify yonr family. Nothing can 
lie «jneeived more inconsistent than to osult in iltustrious ancestry, 
kod to do what niu.tt disgrace it ; tlian to mention with ostentafion 
llw fetihguistied merits of progenitors, and to exhibit a melancholy 
1 chaiacter. Will juo ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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yoar forefathers were good and br&ve inen, yoa are uilhorised lo 
Kbuiidon flie pursuit of ail tiutt is decent or renpeotable t For, to tbia 
Renlimenl, tba pride o! EamUy, uhenever it ivrma a characteristical 
feature, never taiia to lead tile mind. In a word, considered in ita 
Bpceidc imtuK, snd carried to ila utmoBt extent, it inja down this 
tniiirim, " That luiceetr^ gives a right to disbonour and degimde 
itself." 

After oil, what is high birth ! Does it bestow a nature different 
from that of the rest of mankind ) Uaa Bot the man of ancient lino 
human blood in hia vcinal Doea he not ' experieoeo hunger and 
thirstl Is he not aubjeet to diseaae, to Bccidents, and to deMh ; 
and must not hia body moulder in the grave aa well as that uf tJie 
beggar 1 Con he or anj of bis race, " redeem hia brother by any 
Beana, or give God a ranaom for him !" Go back onlj a few gene- 
raUoua, of which the number is much smaller than joii imagme it 
to be, and yon arrive at Adun, the progenitor of ub all, — lirwiiU 
Sirmena. 



This mode of writing generally suita gay and easy 
subjects. It is more lively and striking tlian the stylg 
phiodique. According io the nature of the composi- 
tion, and the general character which it ought to bear, 
the one or other of these may be predominant; but 
in every species of composition they ought to be 
blended with each other. By a proper mixture of 
short and long periods, the ear ia gratified, and a 
certain sprightliness is joined with majesty; but when 
a regular compass of phrases is employed, the reader 
soon becomes fatigued with the monotony. A train 
of sentences, constructed in the same manner, and 
with the same number of members, whether long or 
short, should never be allowed to follow ea«h other 
in closo UDintemipted succession. Nothing is bo 
tiresome as perpetual uniformity. 

In the construction and distribution of his eenten- 
cee, Lord Shaftesbury has shown great art. It has 
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already been hinted, that he is often guilty of eacri- 
fioing precision of style to pomp of expression; and 
that hU wholo manner ia strongly marked with a 
atiifnees and aBectation whicli render htm very unfit 
to be considered as a general model. But, aa his ear 
was fine, and as ho was extremely attentive to every 
gpeciee of elegance, he was more studious and suc- 
cessful than any other English author in producing 
& proper intermiiiture of long and short sentences, 
with variety and harmony in their structure. 

Having offered these observations with regard to 
sentences in general, I shall now enter upon a parti- 
cular consideration of the most essential properties 
of a perfect sentence. These seem to be clearnesa 
and precision, unity, strength, and harmony. 



OF CLEARNESS AND PRECISION IN THE STRUCTURE 

OF SENTENCES. 

I.-* the arrangement of a period, as well as in the 
choice of words, the chief object which ought to be 
kept in view is perspicuity. This should never be 
sacrificed to any other beauty. The least degree of 
ambiguity ought to bo avoided with the greatest care: 
it ie a fault almost sufficient to counterbalance every 
beaut; which an author may happen to possess. Am- 
btgoity arises from two causes; from an improper 
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choice of words, or an improper collocation of th«n.* 
The first of these causes has already been fully con- 
eidered. 

In the collocation of words, the first object of our 
attention ib a rigid confoitnity to the rules of gram- 
mar, BO far as those can guide us. But an ambigu- 
ous arrangement of words imvy frequently be observ- 
ed where wo cannot discover a transgression of any 
grammatical rule. The relation which the words or 
members of a period bear to each other, cannot be 
pointed out in English, as in Greek and Latin, by 
means of their terminations ^ it must be ascertained 
by the position in which they stand. Hence an im- 
portant rule in the structure of a sentence is, that 
the words or members most intimately connected, 
should be placed as near to each other as is consis- 
tent with elegance and liarmony, so that their mutual 
relation may be plainly perceived, 

I, Ambiguities are frequently occasioned by the 
improper use of the adverb. This part of speech, as 
its name implies, is generally placed close or near to 
the word which it modifies or affects; and its pro- 
priety and force depend on its position. Byneglect^ 
ing to advert to this circumstance, writers frequently 
convey a different meaning from what they intend. 

Siitus tbe Fourth was, if I miaiake not, a great euUeclor of books 
al leail.—Bolingbtoke on the Siurt^ of Hiilert/. 

At kaii, should not be connected with liwks, but with 
collector. 



' The reader will find this Bubj ect ti 
rArt if derive, liv, i. chap. xL 
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Tlie RAmaoa understood tibeityyat leiut, aa well tu vie.—Sa"fi on 
the Ad,:. «f Delison. 

These words are Busceptibie of two different interprc- 
tatione, according as the eniphaeis, in reading them, 
is laid upon Uhertp or at least. In the former case 
thpy will signify, that whatever other things we may 
understand better than the Romans, Hherty at least 
waa one thing which they understood as well ua we. 
In the latter they will import, that liberty was un- 
derstood, at least as well by them as by ua- If this 
last was the author's meaning, the ambiguity would 
have been avoided, and the sense rendered independ- 
ent of the manner of pronouncing, by arranging the 
words thus ; " The BonianR understood liberty, as 
well at least as wo." 

By greatnens, I do not on'y m<?an the~bu1]t of any single object, 
but the largeticss of a whole view. — Mdison, Spectator. 

Here the position of the adverb, only, renders it a 
liniitationof the word »i^?2,' as if the author intended 
to say that he did something besides meaning. The 
ambiguity may be removed by the following arrange- 
ment ; " By greatness, I do not moan the bulk of any 
single object only, but the largeness of a whole view." 
In oommon conversation, the tone and emphasis 
which we use in pronouncing such words aa onli/, 
whoUy, at least, generally serve to shew their refer- 
enoe, and to render the meaning clear and obvious; 
and hence we acquire a habit of introducing them 
loosely in the course of a period. But in wi-itten dis- 
courses, which address the eye, and not the ear, 
greater accuracy is requisite i these adverbs shoidd 
be so connected with the words which they are in- 
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tended to qualify, as to prevent all appearance cf 
ambiguity. 

II. Words expressing things connected in the 
thought, should be placed as near to each other aa 
possible. This rule is derived immediately from th« 
principles of human nature; in which we may dis- 
cover a remarkable propensity to place together ob- 
jects that are in any manner connected. When 
objects are arranged according to their connection, 
we have a sense of order: when they are placed for- 
tuitously, we have a sense of disorder. 

The connective parts of sentences are the moet 
important of all, and require the greatest care and 
attention; for it is by these chiefly that the train of 
thought, the course of reasoning, and the whole pro- 
gress of the mind, in continued discourse of oil kinds, 
are displayed; and on the right use of those depends 
perspicuity, the greatest beauty of style. 

The bad effect of a violent separation of words or 
members which are intimately connected, will appear 
from the following examples. 

Tba English are natura]!; fuicifal, and very ofUn disposed, by 
that gloominess and melancholy of temper which is so frequent in 
our nation, to mail j wild notions and visionn, to which otheie are not 
■0 liable, — jtddiion, Spnlalor. 

Here the verb disposed is, by a long clause, violently 
separated from the subject to which it refers. This 
harsh construction is the less excusable, as the fault 
is easily prevented by the following arrangement : 
" The English are naturally fanciful, and by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper whii^ la so 
frequent in our nation, are often disposed to many 



wild notions and visione, to which others are not so 
liable." 

Fsmese was, UOtwithstamliog tbese circuin«tances, determined to 
emptoj' his troops in reduriug it, by loud complaints wMeh were 
ntftdo to him of (he continuftl depredations of the garriaon. — Wat- 
ton't Hitl. ofF/iiUp II. 

The general was determined by loud complaints : but 
the sentence is so unskilfully constructed that this 
meaning may not at once be obvious to every reader. 

No raortal author, in the ordinary fati- and vicissitude of things, 
knows to wliat uho his ivoriB may, some time or other, be applied,- — 
Speelalor. 

1 1 cannot be impertinent or, ridiculous therefore, in such a coun- 
try, whatever it might be in the Abbot of St. Real's, which «[aB Sa- 
voy 1 think; or in Fern, under ths Incas, whci? Garcilaso de la 
Vega says it waa lawful for none but the nobihty to study ; for men 
of all degrees to instruct themaelveB in those affairs wherein they 
may bs actors, or jndgee of those that act, of controUera of those 
that judge,— flo/ingiroiw on llie Sttidi/ of History, 

If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for which anecdote 
we have, if 1 mistalie not, the authority of Folybius^ as well as some 
verses of Nievius, preserved hy Aulua GelliuB, had been educated 
by Olympias at the court of Philip, it is improbable that be would 
have reHtored the beautiful Spanianl,~/Aiff> 

May we -not conjecture, for it is but conjecture, something more 1 
—Balingbroia-i Dissert. 0« Parliet. 

The works of Lord Bolingbroke abound with impro- 
per arrangements of this kind. 

;. < Theif perceiving the nuncio to be more solicitous about tlie in- 
>taxsets of tbeBonum court, than the trajiquillity of the empire, or pu- 
rity of the «hardi, remained silent. — Raberuon't Hiit. of Charles V, 

The structure of the sentence would be greatly im- 
proved by the transposition of a single word : " Per- 
ceiviog Uie nuncio to be more solicitous about the 



interests of tho Roman court, than the trariquilltty ' 
of the empire, or purity of the church, they remained 
silent." 

The preceding rule is very frequently transgreseed 
in the dispoaition of pronouns. The relative toAo or ' 
which, when introduced in order to avoid the repeti- ' 
tion of the name of some person or thing, ought al> ' 
ways to be placed as neoj- as possible to the name of ' 
that person or thing. Where it is out of its proper 
place, we constantly find something awkward or dis- 
jointed in the stmeture cf the sentence, 

TluH kind of wit wika very much io vogne amung ihit ^ouiUf yok^, , 
about an age or two ago, who d id not practise it for ajiy oljliq^ue rta- 
Bon, hut purely for the sake of being witty.— Jddison, Spectator. 

In this sentence the meaning ia sufficiently obvious; 
but the construction would evidently be improved by 
disposing of the circumstance, " about an age or two 
ago," in sucli a manner as not to separate the relative 
who from its antecedent countrpiten. " About an' 
age or two ago, this kind of wit was very mucli in 
vogue among our countrymen, who did not practise 
it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of 
being witty." 



It ia folly to pretend t 
life, by heaping; up ti-oaeni 
but tlie good providence o\ 



.nu ouraelvea against the acdJenis of 
vhich notliing can protect ns i^iainHt, 
IT heavenly father. — Skeriock't Sermoiis. 



This construction implies, that it is treasures, atidnof 
the accidents of life, fi-om which no mortal can pro-" 
tect himself by his own exertions. The sentence 
ought to have stood thus : '' It is folly to pretend, by 
heaping up trea;3ures, to ariu ourselves against the 
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accidents of. life,, ag;ainst which notliing can protect 
us, but the good providence of our heaveiily father." 

.. Thus I have feirlj given yon. Sir, ray own opinion, B3 well as that 
of a greatmajority of bMli bouses here, rel&ting to this wuiglitj af- 
lair, upon vhicb I am oonfident you may securely reckoa. — ^wift on 
Ihc SaCTameidal Test. 

Here the a,uthor seems to ad-vLso his coireBpoiident to 
reckon upon this weighty affair; though he certainly 
meant that it was the great majority upon which he 
might reckon. Tile obaoiirity will be removed by 
arranging the sentence thus : " Tiius, Sir, I have 
fairly given you my own opinion relating to thia 
weighty affair, a& well as that of a great majority of 
both bousoe here; upon which I am confident you 
may securely reckon." 

I allude to thu article Blind id the Encyclopccdia Britiinni<!a, 
publiuhvd at Edinburgh in the year 1 TR3, whtcli was written by bim. 
Mackeniic'i Life of Btocklonk. 

This arrangement leaves ua to suppose that Dr 
Slacklock was the sole author of a book to whicli he 
only contributed an essay on blindness. His biogra- 
pher's meaning might have been expressed thus : " I 
allude to the article Blind, which was written by him, 
and in tlie year 1783 published at Edinburgh in the 
£ncyclopHMlia Britannica." 

We no where meet with a more glorious and pleasing shew iii 
nature, than wlut appoarB in the heavens at the rising and setting (if 
the aun, vikich is uholl}- made up uf those difTereut strains of light, 
that aliew thmuselTcs iu clouds of a different aituatioD.^^iZduo'i, 

^hip^ i» here designed to connect with the worda/(ew 
Ugits.aotecedcnti but it is removed to such a dia- 
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tance, that without a careful attention to the eense, 
we should be led, by the ruloB of syntax, to refer it to 
the riaiiig and setting of the sun, or to the sun itself. 
Honco ail indistinctness ia thrown over the whol^ 

sentence. 

From a. habit of saving time and paper, which they ncqaireil at 
tlie university, thej write in so diminutivo a majiner, with snch fre- 
quent blotH and ijitei'lincatiuns, that they are hardly able to go on 
without per^ietual hcuitatiaii, or extemporai? expletives ivii/l'i 

The author certainly does not mean that the clergy- 
men of whom he speaks, had acquired time and paper 
at the university, but that they had there acquired a 
habit of saving time and paper. The sentence ought 
to have run thus : " From a habit which they have 
acquired at the university of saving tiuio and paper, 
they write in so diminutive a manner, with such fre- 
quent blots," &o. 

III. Another great source o^ambiguity is the too 
frequent repetition of pronouns, when wo have occa- 
sion to refer to different persons. The subsequent 
examples will servo to illustrate this observation. 

Thcf vere aiunmoned ocoafdonally by iheir kings, when om^tdl- 
ed by Uieir waata and by Ihcir feara lo have recuuise to Iheir aid. — 
Soberltoii'i f'icur of Society. 

Men !oak with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, and 
think that Ihtir reputation obacures tlicm, and that tUeir commend- 
able qualities do stand in tlutir light ; and therefore Ihe^ do what lAej 
can to caat a i:loud over ihem, that the bright shmuig of their virtoM 
may not obscure ihem — Tillolion'i Semioiu- 

The earl of Falmouth and Mr. Coventry wero rivals, who Hhimld 
have most mfluence with the duke, loAo loved the earl bfet, bat 
thought the other the wiser man, who supported Pen, who disobliged 
all the courtiers, even against the earl, who contemned Pen as a lel- 
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All which with the king's and quetni's so ample promises ta Aim 
(ihe treftsurer) so few hours before the eonferring the place on an- 
other, and the Aake of York's maiuiGr of rereiving him (the trea- 
finrer) after he (the chancellor) had been shut up with liim (the duke) 
M he (the treasurer) was infonued, might rery well excuse /iim ((he 
treasurer) from thinking he (the chancellor) had same ehara in th« 
Affront Ac (the treusurer) had under^ne.~/iiij. 

Of these sentencea, the first three are not involved in 
much obacurity, though they are certainly disagree- 
able and inelegant ; but the last cannot possibly be 
onderatood without a careful recollection of the con- 
tents of several pages preceding. 

IV. A circumstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; for by such 
an arrangement, we are left doubtful to which of the 
two the circumstance refers. But when it is inter- 
jected between parts of the meniber to which it pro- 
perly belongs, the ambiguity is i-emoved, and the 
members are kept distinct from each other. 

Let the rirtae of a definition be wliat it will, in the order of things, 
it leems rather to follow than to pre cede our enquiry, of which it 
naght to he coasideied as the resoU.— ITutIx on the Suiliiiie and 
Smuijfvl. 

This arrangement leaves us dubious, whether the 
clause, " in the order of things," refers to what pre- 
,cedes or to what follows. The ambiguity may be 
thus removed : " Let the virtue of a definition be 
what it will, it seems, in the order of things, rather 
to follow than to precede our enquiry, of which it 
, ought to bo considered as the result." 
' The knight, (teeing liis habitation reduced to eo small a compass, 

Ml mollier, ordered all the apartments to he flung open, and exorcised 
by hie chaplain. — Addison, Upeclalor. 
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This may either imply, that upon the death of his 
mother, the kaight was shut out of his own house, 
or that upon the death of his mother, lie ordered all 
Ilia apartmcnta to be exorcised. Aa the latter was 
the author's meaning, the sentence ought to have 
stood thus: " Seeing his habitation reduced to so 
small a compass, and himself in B manner shut out 
of his own house, the Icnight, upon the dea.th of his 
mother, ordered all the apartments to be flung open, 
and exorcised by his chaplain." 

Though oar brother ia upon the mck, m Itms (u u-r oiirselim arv 
at eaK, our senses will never inform m of wliat be mifTerfi. — SmUi'i 
Theory of Motut Se.,tf„e,ils. 

Better thus : " Though our brother is upon the rack, 
our senses, as long as wo ourselves are at ease, will 
never inforai us of what he suffers.^' 

This work in ita full oxtect, bein^ now afflicled milh an aithma, ank 
Jlnding the poiivr of life grftilvaity declining, he had no longer i»ur»g* 
to uodorlake.— JoAniD/i'i Lifi ifSaease. 

This construction would lead ua to conclude that it 
was the work, and not tlie poet, that was afflicted 
with an asthma. The following arrangement re- 
moves the ambiguity: " Being now afflicted with an 
asthma, and finding the powers of life gradually de- 
clining, he had no longer courage to umlortako this 
work in ita full extent." 



Since it is neBeBBary that there should be a perpetual 1 
of buying Bnil selling, and dealing upon eredit, ti4<tc /rand it per- 
milted ar m«?ifusrf at, or httth no lam lo pwith il, the honest dealer is 
■Iwnys undone, and the knave gets Oie advantage. — Stejft'i TraveU 
«f GuUirer. ' 

This arrangement conveys the idea that people " deal 



Upon oredH^ in thoee places HHlly '^ where fraud is 
permitted." The ambiguity might haTe been aToid* 
ed bjr the insertion of a few additional syllables. 
^' Since it is neoessary that there should be a perpe* 
tual interoourse of buying and selling, and dealing 
upon credit, the c<m8equence is^ that where fraud is 
permitted or <sonnived at, or hath no law to punish 
it, the honest deaW is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage/' 

The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue on a 
vtifffUif p0destalt will always have his jealousy strong about him. — 
BoUnghrokt^s Dissertation on VariieS' 

This construction leaves it doubtful whether the ob- 
ject introduced by way of simile, relates ijo the sub- 
sequent or to the preceding clause. Better thus : 
" The minister who, like a statue placed oti a mighty 
pedestal* grows less by his elevation, will always have 
his jealou/»y strong about him.''' 

Instead of being able to employ troops trained to skill in arms, 
and to tnil&ury subordination, by regular discipline ^ monarehs were 
obMgf^di^ di^^end cm such forces as their vassals conducted to their 
standard in consequsnce of their military tenures. — RoberUon^s View 
of Sociely' 

Here the author'^s meaning is sufficiently obvious ; 
yet, frcwn the construction, we might conclude that a 
little regular discipline had been administered to mo- 
narehs, in order to make them depend on such forces 
as their vassals conducted to their standard. The 
sentenoe may be thus arranged : " Instead of being 
ahle to 0niploy troops trained, by regular discipline, 
to skill in arms, and to military subordination, mo- 
imrchs werft .obliged to depend on such forces as their 
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vassala conducted to their standard in consequence 
of their military tenureB," 

We shall now endeavour, wilk cleamea and preciiion, to describa 
the proviiieea onca nailed tinder their aw»y, — Gibbon's Hislaty of Ike 
Ratiian Empire. 

The following arrangement removed this ambiguity : 
'" We shall now endeavour to describe with eJear- 
iiess and precision the provinces once united under 
their eway." 

In the course of a certain examination which took 
place in the House of Commons in the year 1809, 
" Mr. Dennis Browne said, tlie witness had been 
ordered to withdraw from the bar, in coneeqwmoe of 
being intoxicated, hy the motion of an honourable mem- 
har.'"'' This remark, as might have been expected, 
produced loud and general peals of laughter. The 
speaker intended to say that, " in consequence of 
being intoxicated, the witness, by the motion of an 
honourable member, had been ordered to withdraw 
from the bar." 

Perhaps it may be thought that some of the pre- 
ceding objections are too scrupulous, and that tfao 
defect of perspicuity is easily supplied by accurate 
punctuation. It may indeed be granted that punc- 
tuation will sometimes remove an ambiguity ; but it 
can never produce that peculiar beauty which is per- 
ceived when t!;e sense is clearly and distinctly ua- 
folded by means of a happy arrangement. Such in* 
fiuence does this beauty possess, that, by a natural 
transition of perception, it is communicated to the 
very sound of the words, so as apparently to improve 
the music of the period. 
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Having now considered the principal circumstances 
wliich contribute to perapicuity, and the various 
modea in which the laws relating to it may be trans- 
"greseed, I ahall conclude the subject by enquiring 
whether it bo possible that this essential quality of 
style may be carried to excesa. 

It has been alleged that too much perspicuity ha^ 
B tendency to cloy the reader, and that it becomes 
irkeome, by affording no opportunity of exertion to 
the rational poweis of the mind. This objection 

38 from the error of confounding two dissimilar 
pbjects, tJie common and the clear, and thence verj' 
naturally their contraries, the new and the obscure. 
If we entertain our reader solely or cliiefly with 
thoughts which are either trite or obvious, he will 
Boon be filled with languor and disgust : we present 

incommon images or sentiments to his mind, we 
give him little or no information, and consequently 
afford neither exercise to his reason, nor entertain- 
ment to his fancy. In what we read and what we 
hear, we always expect to find something with which 
we were formerly unacquainted ; and when this ex- 
pectation is disappointed, we discover nothing to re- 
pay our attention. We are soon disgusted ivith 
«nch a trifling minuteness of narration, description, 
or argument, as an ordinary apprehension renders 
•npertluous. The reason is, not that any thing is 
said with too much perspicuity, but that many things 
ara said of which no person is ignorant. Thus, when 
Quintus Curtius had informed us that the shouts of 
the Macedonian army were reverberated by the olifts 
of the mountains, and the vast forests, it was cer- 
tainly very unnecessary to add, " quippe semper cir^ 



1 
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cumjecta ncmora petrseque, quantamcumque acee- 
pere vocem, multipliuato sono referunt." BieasoiM 
that are known to every one, ought to be talcen for 
granted : to express them ia childish, and iDterruptu 
the narration. 

The practice of collecting trite maxims and com- 
mon-place Bentimentfl is finely ridiculed in an eeaay 
of Swift'a, from which I shall select one passage: 
" AIL rivers go to the eea, but none return from it. 
Xerxes wept when ho beheld his army ; to consider 
that in lees than an hundred years they would be all 
dead. Anacreon was choked with a grape-stone; 
and violent joy kills ae well as violent grief. There 
ia nothing constant in this world but inconstancy ; 
yet Plato thought, that if Virtue would appear in 
the world in her own native dress, all men would be 
enamoured with her. But now, since interest go- 
verns the world, and men neglect the golden mean, 
Jupiter himself, if he came on earth, would be dea- 
pi.'sed, unless it were a,n he did to Danac, in a golden 
shower." For men, now-a-days, worship the liaing 
sua, and not the setting."* 

It is futility in the thought, and not perspicuity in 
the language, which constitutes tho fault of such per- 
formances as those to which I have alluded. There 
is aa little hazard that a composition shall be faulty 
in the latter respect, as that a mirror shall be too 
faithful in reflecting the images of objects, or that 
the glasses of a telescope shall be too transparent. 
At the same time, it is not to be dissembled that, 



* Swiffa Tritieol Essaj upuii llio Faculties of the Mind. 
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With inattentive readers, darkness fretiuently paasea 
Tor depth. On the contrary, to be perspicuous, and 
to be superficial, are regarded by them as ajuony- 
^ous. But it is not surely to their absurd notions 
that our language ought to be adapted. 

Before I dismiss this subject, it may however be 
proper to observe that every species of composition 
does not admit of an equal degree of perspicuity. In 
{he sublime ode, for example, it is impossible, or at 
least very difficult, to reconcile the utmost perapi- 
«nity with that force and vivacity which are indis- 
pensably requisite in such performances. But even 
In this case, though the genius of the Iiigher species 
of lyric poetry may render obscurity to a certain de- 
'gree excusable, nothing can ever constitute it a posi- 
tive excellence. 
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OF UNITY IN THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

' In compositions of every description, a certain de- 
'greo of unity ia absolutely requisite. There must 
^ways be some leading principle to form a chain of 
connexion between the component parts. In single 
sentences, which are members of a composition, the 
same principle must also be predominant. 

1. Objects that have no intimate connexion should 
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never be crowded into one sentence. A sentence 
period ought to oxpresa one entire thonglit or mental 
jiroposition ; and different thoughts ought to be separ- 
ated in the expression, by being placed in different 
periods. It is improper to connect in language 
things which are separated in reality. Of er 
against this rule I shall produce a few examples. 

Otto died in the full vigour of life, nnder fifty ; be wae nntuisUj 
wana and affectionale in his temper ; coniprehensive, impartia], util 
sfron^ly poBsessed with the lore of maaldnd, — Ferguutii'i Hiil, ^ 
ihe Roman RejniUic. 

If the author was determined to connect the state- 
ment of Cato's death with an account of his charac- 
ter, ho might have preserved the unity of the sentence 
by such an arrangement as the following : " Cato, who 
died in the full vigour of life, under the age of fifty, 
was naturally warm and affectionate in his temper.' 

Ill this uneasy stale, hoth of hia public and privates life, Cicem 
was oppreeaod by a new and cruel afflictiou, the death of his belov- 
ed Tullitt ; which happened Boon after her divorce from Dolabelta, 
wlioBe maanere and humoora were entirely disagreeable to her. — 
MiUdklOH'i Llfi BfCkero. 

The principal object ia this sentence, is the death of 
Tullia, which was tho cause of hesr father's afBiction. 
The time when the e\-ent took place is, without any 
impropriety, pointed out in the course of the sentence; 
but the suhjunction of Dolabella's character is foreign 
to the main object. It breaks the unity and compact- 
ness of the period, by presenting a new picture to tlie 
reader. 

He ia supposed to bave fullen, by his father's death, inta the 
liaudfl of hia onde, a rmtner, near Charing Cross, who sent bim tor 
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«6me time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster; but not intending to 
give him any education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own house, where the earl 
of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by chance, 
as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased with his 
proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his academical 
education. — Johnson*s Life of Prior* 

This single sentence contains no inconsiderable num- 
ber of the particulars which are known with regard 
to the personal history of Prior. He is conducted 
from the house of his father to that of his uncle; sent 
to Westminster school, where he makes considerable 
progress in literature; is taken from school, and re- 
mains at his uncle^s; obtains the patronage of the 
earl of Dorset, who, if Burnet may be credited, found 
him reading Horace; and, last of all, is about to be 
sent to the university, under the protection of that 
nobleman. 

The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by 
several names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the faculties 
of the mind that are conversant about them, calling the operations 
of the first wisdom, and of the other wit, which is a Saxon word, 
that is used to express what the Spaniards and Italians call ingenio, 
and the French esprit, both from the Latin ; but I think wit more 
peculiarly signifies that of poetry, as may occur upon remarks on 
the Runic language. — Temple on Poetry. • 

Before the writer arrives at the close of this sentence, 
he seems to have forgotten what he set out with in- 
culcating. 

A right honourable author, having had occasion to 
mention the influence of the sun, expatiates in the 
following manner : 

It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
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pieroe through floating Iiilanils, with &nnB that cui withstBiid the 
i^rj'Etal rock ; whilst others, who uf themselves seem great ai 
islands, are by llieir bulk alone armed against all but man, whose 
superiority' over creatures of aucb size and force shoulil make him 
luiudful of hie privilege of reason, anil force him humbly to adore 
tlie great coiapoeor of these wondrous frames, and the author of bit 
invn superior wisdom.— S/io/Vesiury'i iloralisis. 

At the commencement of this sentence, the sun is in- 
troduced breaking the icy fetters of the main ; the sun 
is succeeded by eoa-moiiHtera piercing through float- 
ing islands with their arms; and after these have plaj"- 
ed their part, man is brought into view, to receive a 
long and serious admonition. 



To tliis succeeded that liccntiauanesa which entered with the Re- 
storation, and from infecting our reUgion and morals, fell to coiv 
nipt our language : which laat wae not like to he much improved by 
tliose who at that tune made up the court of King Charles the Se- 
i-oud ; either such who bad followed iiim iti bis baujsliment, or who 
led been altogether conversaQt in the dialect of those fanatic times ; 
or young men, who had been educated in the same company ; so 
tliat the court, which used to be the standard of propriety aJid coT' 
rectness of speech, was then, imd 1 think hath ever since continued, 
the worst school in England for (hat accotnpltshmeut ; and bo will 
remain till better care be taken in the education of our young no- 
bility ; that they may Bet out into the world with eome fnundatim 
of literature, in onler to qualify them for patterns of palitencsB. — 
tiu'ifl on (bt EngKsA Tansmi. 

How many different facta, reasonings, and obserra- 
tions, are here presented to the mind ! 

Authors who are fond of long periods, very fre- 
quently commit similar eiTors; and in order to verify 
tliis assertion, we need only inspect the historical 
works of Lord Clarendon and Bishop Burnet. Even 
in later and more correct writers, we sometimes find 
a period extending to such a length, and compre- 
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bending so many particulars, as more justly to de- 
serve the appellation of a discourse than of a sentence. 
But heterogeneous particulars, may occasionally be 
crowded into periods of no uncommon length. The 
following quotations will illustrate this observation. 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleasant ; also our bed is 
green. — Song of Shlomoti* 

His own notions were always good ; but he was a man of great 
expenoe. — Burnetts Hist, of his own Time, 

I single him out among the modems, because he had the foolish 
presumption to censure Tacitus, and to write history himself ; and 
your lordship will forgive this sh(^ excursion in honour of a favour- 
ite autiior. — Bolinghroke on the Study of History, 

The death of (}onstantine was imputed to poison ; and his son 
Bomanus, who derived that name from his maternal grandfather, as- 
eended the throne of Constantinople. — Gibbon* s Hist* of the Roman 
Empire, 

In serious composition, words conveying physical 
and moral ideas, unconnected with each other, ought 
never to bB forced into an artificial union. 

Abnegat, inceptoque et sedibus hseret in isdem. 

VirgU. j^neid. iL 654. 

- Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 
Certa sede manet. — Horat, Cann, L xiii. 5. 

Una iCtque eadem nox erat, qua prsetor amoris turpissimi ilamma, 
ac dassis populi Komani prsedonum incendio conflagrabat — Cicero 
in Verrem, v. 35. 

De eivitate maluit quam de sententia dimoveri. — Cicero pro Sextio, 

*7. 
Gkmuuiia omnis a Grallis, Uhsetisque et Pannoniis, Rheno et Da- 

nubio flnminibus, a Saimatis Dacisque mtttuo metu out montilnis 
separatur. — Tacitus de Moribut Germanorum, cap. i. 

The allianee of Chosroes, king of Armenia and the long tract of 
mountainous country, in which the Persian cavalry was of little ser- 
vice, opened a secure entrance into the heart of Media.*— G{66on'5 
Hiitory qftke Soman JSmph^e* 
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On every side they roae in multitudes, armod with the TObOc vea,- 
punB, and with iiresistible fury. — Giiicm'j ffist. of the lioman EmjHre. 

A coEspiracy waa fonned ; the day, placa, and Bigual were deter- 
muied, upon which the Parthenite and HelotB, armed with mncealed 
daggers, and with the most haEtilii fury, should retaliate, in the pub- 
lic assembly, their past BufleriDga and iuaulta on the unsuspecting 
superiority of the proud lords of Sparta.— (^iWiei'i Hiat, r\f Greece- 

But when an author wiahea to place some object 
in a ludicrous point of view, a combination of this 
kind may have a good effect. 

And let not Bardolpb'a vital thread be eut 
With edge of penny-cord, and vile reproach. 

SkakipenTe. 

On I'a done d^ivrde sur le cluunp et do In fosse et de toutes ses 
appt^ensioos.— HDHiifton, (Juaire Facardws. 

After much patienci?, B.nd many a wistful look, Pennant started 
up, seized tho wig, and threw it into the Rre. It was in flameB in a 
motnont, and so was the officer, who ran to his sword.^ Il'atpotiuua. 

He is surely much happier in this noble condescension, and miiBt 
accjuire a more perfeet knowledge of mankind, than if he kept him- 
self aloof from his subjects, continually wrapt np in his own import- 
ance and imperial for. — Moorc't View tif Saciely in J^raiice. 

She even believed that a journey would prove a remedy for her 
asi^niatlc complamts ; her desire of a ntatrimonial establishment waa 
full as efficacious as the vinegar of Hannibal, and Che Alps melted 
before it. — Haytey'a Ettay on Old Maids. 

Mr. Dennel and Mrs. Albei-y, who uoither of them, at any time, 
took the BnisJlest notice of wliat she said, passed on, a[id left the 
whole weight both of hur person and her complaints tu CEtniiUa. — 
h-AtbtayS Camilla. 

II. Parentheses ought never to be introduced in 
the middle of sentences; and indeed the unity and 
the beauty of a period can seldom or never be com- 
plete where they are introduced in any situation. 
They are in general nothing more than a perplexed 
and awkward method of disposing of some thought 
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which the writer wants art to introduce in its proper 
place. It is not however sufficient to omit the usual 
marks of a parenthesis, but the sentence must be so 
constructed as to render them inadmissible; for, as 
Dr. Whately remarks, " it is no cure to a lame man, 
to take away his crutches.''* In poetical composi- 
tion, parentheses may occasionally be admitted with 
happy effect; but if they are long or frequent, they 
will be found still more disagreeable than in prose. 
The pages of Churchill, who displays a strong but 
rude vein of poetry, are entangled with innumerable 
parentheses* 

It seems to me, that in order to maintain the moral system of the 
world at a certain point £Eur below that of ideal perfection, (for we 
are made capable of conceiving what we are incapable' of attaining) 
but, however sufficient upon the whole to constitute a state easy and 
happy, or at the worst tolerable ; I say, it seems to me, that the 
author of nature has thought fit to mingle firom time to time, among 
the societies of men, a few, and but a few, of those on whom he is 
graciously pleased to bestow a larger proportion of the ethereal spirit 
than is given in the ordinary course of his providence to the sons of 
men. — Bolingbrvke^s Spirit of Patriotism* 

Into this sentence, by means of a parenthesis, and 
other interjected circumstances, the author has con- 

♦ Whatel/s Elements of Rhetoric, p. 251.— Dr. Paley related 
the following anecdote of Bishop Law. " He is very fond of paren- 
theses in the structure of his sentences ; he will set a pair of hooks 
at a great distance one firom tiie other, and then have another little 
parenthesis in the belly of that. He had a book printed at Carlisle ; 
they were a long time about it: he sent several times to hasten 
them; at last he called himself to know the reason of the delay. 
* Why does not my book make its appearance?' said he to the 
printer. * My Lord, I am extremely sorry ; but we have been 
obliged to send to Glasgow for a pound of parentheses.' " (Best's 
Personal and Literary Memorials, p. 196. Lond. 1829, 8vo.) 
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trived to thrust so many particulars, that he is oblig- 
ed to have recourse to tho aorry phraee, / sa^, the 
occurrence of which may always be regarded aa an 
infallible mark of a clumsy and unskilful construction. 
Such a phrase may be excusable in conversation, but 
in polished writings it is altogether unpardonable. 

The most aBtDnisbing iiistajici? of this respect, bo frequency paid 
to Nothing, is when it is paid (if I may bo express nijscif) to some- 
thiDg less tbaii Nothiog ; when the person wbo receives it is not 
only void of tiie qualities for which he ia respected, but is in reality 
notorioDsly guilty of vices directly opposite to the virtues, whose 
appl&use he receives. This is indeed the highest degree of Nothing, 
or (if I may bo allowed tlio word) the notbingest of all Nothings, — ■ 
Futdiag'' Esiay OB Kothhig. 

Here tho effect of the author's wit would be rendered 
more powerful by the omission of these qualifying 
parentheses. Instead of pointing the sentiment, they 
have a quite opposite tendency. In compositions of 
this kind, no apology need be offered for such expres- 
sions as Fielding has employed. 

The subsequent quotations will further iilustrato 
the disagreeable effect of parentheses. 

It wafi an ancient tradition, that wliea the Capitol was founded by 
one of the Rflmau kings, the god Tenninufl (who proBided Over boun- 
daries, and was represented, according to the fashion of that age, by 
a targe stone) alone, among aU the inferior deities, rafosed to yield 
his place to Jupiter himself.— Gibbon'i Hist, of the Roman Empire. 

The desoriptioti Ovid gives o! his situation, in that first period of 
his eiistence, seems (some poetical emboUiahmenls cicepled) snch 
as, were we to reason a yriori, we should conclude ho was placed in. 
— LoTieailer'a fiijoy on Delicacy. 

When this pariiameat aate down, (for it deservos our particnlar 
observation tliat both houses were Cull of zeal forthe present govern- 
ment, and of rtBcalment against the lato oBurpations) there was but 
one party in parliamont ; and no other party^ could ruse ita head in 
the nation.— £o«?iB6rofc'i Disserlalion on Farliei. 
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It nil), tbeKfore, be very Feason&ble to allow on tfaair kceouDt u 
much SB, added to tbe losaea of llie conqueror, nay amount tu a 
million of deaths, and then we ahall eee this eonquerar, the oldest 
*e have OQ the records of hialory (though, as we have observed be- 
Ime, the chronologj' of these remote timeB 'a estremely uncertain) 
«peiuiig the scene by a destruction of at leaat one million of his 
apeciea, unprovoked but by bis ambition, without any motives but 
pride, emelty, and roadooss, and without any benefit to himself (for 
Justin expressly tells us, he did not iiiiuntain his conqncalB), but 
wdely to make so many people, or so many distant countries, feel 
Bxperimentollj, how aevera a scourge Providence intends for the 
human race, when he gives one nian the power over many, and arms 
lUa naturally impotent and feeble ra^ with the hands of miltions, 
who know no common principle of action but a blind obedience to 
Ihe palaions of their ruler, — Burke's ViiiilicaCiBn of Natural Sociely. 

This work ia professedly written in imitation of Lortl 
Bolingbroke's style and manner. 

III. Sentences ought never to be extended beyond 
what seems their natural close. It need not here be 
observed that, according to the laws of rhetoric, a 
•entenoe unfiiushedis no sentence. But we frequent- 
ly meet with sentences which may be said to be more 
Uian finished: when we have arrived at what we ex- 
pected was to be their concluaion, some circumstance 
which ought to have been omitted, or to have been 
etherwise disposed of, suddenly presents itself. Such 
appendages tend very much to destroy the beauty, 
and to diminish the strength of a period. 

And here it was (rften fonnd of absohile necessity to cnfiame or 
tool the passions of the audience ; especially at Itome, where TuUy 
qiokc, and with whose writings young divmes (I mean those among 
them who read old authors) are more eonyersant than with those 
Of Demosthenes, who, b; many degrees, excelled Ihe other ; at least 
•ijl'i LeUer la a yovns Geiilkman. 
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Thia is aa weak a sentence as could easily be written; 
but withoat endeavouring to point out the whole of 
its deformity, I shall only advert to the circumstance 
for which it is here introduced. The natural close of 
the period is at the last semicolon, and when we have 
proceeded thus far, we expect no additional informa- 
tion ; but the halting clause, " at least as an orator," 
is unexpectedly intruded upon us. 

Speaking of Dr. Burnet and Fontenelle: 

The first could not end his learned treatiae without a panegjrie 
of iDoderD loanuDg and knouledgc in cutupariBon of the ancient ; 
and the other faJlH so grossly into tho censure of the old poetiy, Koi 
preference of the now, (hat I could not read either of these stiwns 
without indignation, which no quality among men is so apt to raise 
in me as sufficiency, the worst composition out of the pride lutd igno- 
rance of niaultind. — Templt on Ancient and Modem Learning. 

Of this sentence the word indiffnation forms the na- 
tural conclusion: what follows ia foreign to the pro- 
position with which the author began. 

AU tlio world aekcowlcdgeth the fceid to be most perfect in its 
kind ; and ConsideHng the disadvantage of the language, and the 
severity of the Roman Muse, the poem ia still more wonderful; 
since, without the liberty of tlie Greciim poets, the diction is so great 
and noblo, so clear, so forcible and cxpreseivc, so chaste and pnn^ 
that even all the strength and compaas of the Greek tongue, joined 
to Homer's fire, cannot give us stronger and oloarer ideas, than the 
great Virgil has set before our eyes ; some few instances excepted, 
ill which Homer, through tlie force of genius, hath excelled, — Fellon'i 
Bmerlalion oa the Classic!. 

The circumstance so ungracefully appended to this 
sentence might be disposed of in the following man- 
ner: " All the world acknowledgeth, &c, that, with 
the exception of aonie few instances in which Homer, 
through the force of genius, hath excelled, even all 
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the strength and compass of the Greek tongue, join-, 
ed to Homer'^s fire, cannot give us stronger and 
clearer ideas, than the great Virgil hath set before 
our eyes.**' 

By way of appendix to this chapter, we may re- 
mark that it is improper to begin a sentence in such 
a loose manner as appears in the following examples. 

As nothing damps or depresses the spirits like great subjection or 
slavery, either of body or mind ; so nothing nourishes, revives, and 
fortifies them like great liberty. Which may possibly enter among 
other reasons, of what has been observed about long life being found 
more in England, than in others of our neighbouring countries.-*- 
Temple on Health and Long Life 

For this end I propose to-morrow to set out a week's task to my 
labourers, and accept your invitation, if Dion thinks good. To which 
I gave consent. — Berkeley* m Minute Philosopher, 

So far they oblige, and no farther ; their authority being wholly 
founded on that permission and adoption. In which we are not sin- 
gular in our notions. — Blackstone's Commentaries.^ 

I think it convenient to endeavour, if possible, to remove a vio- 
lent, and I think, unreasonable prejudice which men have received 
against all those who endeavour to make religion reasonable. As if 
Bellarmii^e had been in the right, when he said that faith was rather 
to be defined by ignorance than by knowledge. — Tillotson's Sermons, 



CHAP. IX. 



OF STRENGTH IN THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

The strength of a sentence consists in such a dis- 
position of its several words and members, as may 
tend most powerfully to impress the mind of the 
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reader with the meaning which the author wishes to 
convey. To the production of thia effect the qualities 
of perspicuity and unity are absolutely requisite ; but 
they are not of themaolvea sufficient. For a sen- 
tence may be possessed of perspicuity and unity, and 
yet, by some unfavourable circumstance in its struc- 
ture, may be destitute of that strength or vivacity of 
expression which a more happy arrangement would 
have produced. 

I, A sentence ought to be divested of all redun- 
dant words. These may sometimes be consistent 
with perspicuity and unity, but they are always irre- 
concilable with strength. It is an invariable maxim, 
that words which add nothing to the sense, or to the 
clearness, must diminish the force of the expression. 

Alttiougb tJie effect ftU short of wliat U ascribed (o fabuloua legta- 
latoTH And founders of atat(«, yet to none ever were ascribed more 14- 
kcDH of magnanimity and grcBlness of mind — Fergason't Hill- oflht 
Roman Sepublic. 

What is the difference between magnanimity and 

greatness of miud ? 

I look upon it as my duly, so far a3 God hatb enabled me, and M 
long as I keep within the bonods of truth, ufUult/, and of decency. 
Sa^'s Letleri. 

It would certainly be very strange if any man should 
think it his duty to traiusgress the bounds of duty. 

How many ore there by whom these tidings of good nru'i were 
noiep heard. — Boling^brohe's Essays. 

This is tidings of tidings, or news of news. 

He sajs nothing of it himself, and I am not disposed to travel into 
tbe regioua of conjecture, but to relate a iiarrstiue of facts. — Disney^t 
Memoirt efjortin. 
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This is equivalent to relating a relation, or narrating 
a narrative. 

Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the universal love and 
esteem of aU inen. — Spectator, 

This is so clear a proposition, that I might rest the whole argu- 
ment entirely upon it. — Lyttelton on the Conversion of St> Paul* 

One of the two words printed in Italics may be 
considered as redundant. In the subsequent pass- 
age, Lord Lyttelton employs a greater superfluity of 
words : four of them may be rejected without any 
detriment to the signifioanoy of the period. 

I shall suppose then, in order to try to account for the vision with- 
out a miracle, that as Saul and his company were journeying along 
in their way to Damascus, an extraordinary meteor really did hap- 
pen. — Ibid. 

I went home, full of a great many serious reflections. — Guardian, 

Was it not sufficient to inform us that he went home 
/uU of serious reflections i 

Lord Essex had got into a set of some strange principles. — Bur- 
netts Hist, of his own THme, 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the word some 
makes no addition to the significancy of this short 
period. 

niey languish under tnUfbrtunes, of mind or body, or fortune, 
wlndi no care or caution was capable of preventing. — JBalguy on the 
Divine Benevolence, 

This may rather be considered as an ungraceful re- 
petition, than as a redundant expression ; but it is 
at least evident that the form of the sentence is very 
exceptionable. 

We may here observe that a principal cause of 
languid verbosity is the injudicious use of adjectives 
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and epithets. When used sparingly and with judf*- 
ment, they have a powerful influence in enlivening 
the expression ; but nothing has more of an oppo- 
site effect than a profusion of them. When scatter- 
ed with too liberal a hand, they lengthen the sen- 
tence, without adding proportionate iHgour ; they 
betray a violent effort to say something great or 
uncommon. A profusion of this kind is one of the 
principal faults in the rich and elegant style of Gib- 
bon. The style of Dr. Gillies, a writer of talents and 
learning, is evidently formed on the model of that 
celobrated historian, and exhibits too faithful a copy 
of its worst qualities. 

Adjectives however are not always to be regarded 
as mere epithets. Whatever is necessary for ascer- 
taining the import of either a noun or a verb, whe- 
ther by adding to the sense, or by limiting it, is 
something more than an epithet, according to the 
common acceptation of that term. Thus when 1 say 
" the glorious sun," the word gUrioua is an epithet; 
it expresses a quality which, being conceived always 
to belong to the object, is, like all other qualities, 
comprehended in the name. But when I say " the 
meridian sun," the word meridian is not barely an 
epithet; it makes a rca,l addition to the signifit^ 
tion, by denoting the sun to be in the altitude which 
he always reaches at noon. — A similar distinction is 
to be made between adverbs that are absolutely 
necessary for the expression of an idea, and those 
which are introduced for the sole purpose of embel- 
lishment. 

II. A sentence ought also to be divested of all re- 
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ilundant members. Every member should present a 
new thought. Yet we aometimea meet with periods 
in which the last member is nothing more than the 
echo of the first, or a repetition of it in a different 
form. 

The very fir^ discovery of it atribea ItB mind widi inward joy, 
Uid Hiireads delight througli all iia faeullieH.^Ji/i/i'jDU, Sptclaio>; 

It is impossible for us to beliold tfae divine works witli culJutiiH ur 
indifference, or to survey bo many beauties, without a eecntt satis&c- 
tion and conkpUecncy.- — Ibid. 

In both these inatancce, little or nothing is added 
by the second member of the sentence to what was 
already expressed in the first- 

Neither ia any condition of life inore hoiinuntble iii the fight of 
God Ihui another, otherwiBe he would he a respecter of perBons, 
which he Bssures ua he m not. — Swift's Scrmoii im ifulnal Sulijectian. 

It is evident that this last clause does not a littlo 
enervate the thought, as it implies but too plainly, 
that without this asaarance from God himself, we 
might conceive him to be of a character different 
irom what is here represented by the preacher. 

III. In constructing a sentence, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to the use of copulatives, i-ela- 
tivee, and all the particles employed in transition 
and connexion. The gracefulness and strength of a 
period must in a great meaeure depend on words of 
this description. Tliey are tho joints and hingea up- 
on which all sentences turn. The vaiious modes of 
using them are ao numerous, that no particular rulvn 
respecting them can be formed ; we must be direct- 
ed by an attentive consideration of the practice of 
standard writers, joined with frequent trials of the 
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different effects produced by a different application 
of those particles. Without pretending to exhaust 
the 6ubject, I shall here collect a few observations 
which seem to be of some importance. 

What is called splitting of particles, or eeparating 
a preposition from tlie noun which it governs, ought 
always to be avoided. 

Ab Iho strcngtii of our cause doth not dop«nd upon, bc neither is 
it tA be decided biff any entical points of hiatoiy, cbrooology, or Isn- 
gtiage. — liprkeley's Minutti Pliilttsopher, 

Socrates was invited /o, and Eulipides entertaiaed at, his court — 
Lcland's ffistmy af Philip. 

In such instances, we feel some degree of pain from 
the revulsion, or violent separation of two thuigs 
which, by their nature, should be closely united. 
Wo are obliged to rest for some time on the prepo- 
ration itself, which bears no significancy, till it is 
joined to its proper substantive noun. 

Some writers ncedleesly multiply demonstrative 
particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : " There is nothing which disgusts us sooner 
than the empty pomp of language." In introducing 
a subject, or laying down a proposition to which we 
demand particular attention, this phraseology is very 
proper. But in the ordmary current of discourse, it 
is better to express ourselves more simply and brief- 
ly : " Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language." 

On the other hand, the relative pronouns are fre- 
quently omitted, when the author thinks his mean- 
ing may be understood ■without theiu. 

The &ith he profeESod, and which he became an apostle of, wh 
not his invention. — I^liellon on the Cvnvenion i^Sl, Foul, 
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The following arrangement seems more consistent 
with strength as well as elegance : ^' The faith which 
he professed, and of which he became an apostle, was 
not his invention.*^ 

It appeal* that numbers of the office's and soldiers in fhe camp of 
Lepidus were prepared for the part (which) they were to act on this 
occarion. — Ferguson's Hist, of ike Roman Republic^ 

The sole evidence (which) we can have of the veracity of a histori- 
an oonsists in such collateral documents as are palpable to all^ and 
can admit of no fitUfflfication. — Pinkerton*s Essay on Medals^ 

Though this elliptical style be intelligible, and may 
be allowed in conversation and epistolary writing, yet 
in all compositions of ^ serious or dignified kind, it 
is unbecoming, except where we have occasional re- 
course to it, merely for the sake of avoiding the too 
frequent recurrence of who or which. 

With regard to the copulative particle and^ seve- 
ral observations are to be made. It is evident that 
the unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style, and 
produces an effect similar to that of the vulgar phrase 
a/nd «o, which occurs so frequently in common con- 
versation. 

The academy set np by Cardinal RicheHeu, to amuse the wits of 
tkMt age and country, and divert them from raking into his politics 
and Qinistzy, brought this in vogue ; and the French wits have for 
this last age been in a manner wholly turned to the refinement of 
their language, and indeed with such success, that it can hardly be 
exeeOed, and run^ equally IhxDugfa their verse and their prose.-^ 
Temple on Poetry. 

And then those whp axe of an inferior condition, that they labour 
and be diligent in the work of an honest calling, for this is privately 
good and profitable unto men, aiid to their families ; and those who 
are above this necesnty, and are in better capacity to maintain good 
works properly so called, works of piety, and eharity, and justice ; 
that they be oarefiil to promote and advance them, according to their 
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power atd opparnmitj', because these things are publicly good and 
beneficial to mankind. — Tillalsim't Sermons, 

In the first of these BentenceB, the oenjunctloQ ia 
eevea times introduced ; in the last, eleven times. 

A redundancy of copulatives may be proper upon 
some occasions. 

Dining one day at an alderman's In tlie city, Peter observed hun 
expatiating Al^er the manner of hia bratliren, in the praises of bis air- 
loin of beef. " Beef (said the sage magistrate) is the king of meat. 
Beef comprehends in it the quintescence of partridge, and quail, and 
venison, and pheasant, and pjumb-pudjitig, and cuetard." — Sivi/i'i 
Tateifa Tub. 

Here the repetition of the conjunction is sufficiently 
characteriatic of the drowsy Speaker. 

The army was composed of Grecians, and Camus, and LyciAna, 
and Pamphiliaiis, ajid Phrygians. 

A leisurely survey, which is promoted by the use of so 
many copulatives, makes the parts seem more nume- 
rous than they would appear on a haaty inspection. 
In the latter case, the army is viewed as one distinct 
group ; in the former, wo seem' to take an accurate 
review of the respective troops of each nation. 

These are instances in which a multiplicity of con- 
junctions may be used with propriety; but it is 
also to be observed, that the total omission of them 
often produces a good effect. Louginus remarks, 
that it animates a period to drop the copulative;* 
and he produces the following example from Xeno- 
phon : " Closing their shields, they were impelled. 



* Longinus de Sublinutate, 3 
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they fought, they slew, they were slain.'*'* I shall 
quote an mstance of the same kind from Caesar: 
" Our men, having discharged their javelins, attack 
with sword in hand ; on a sudden the cavalry make 
their appearance behind ; other bodies of men are 
seen drawing near; the enemies turn their backs; 
the horsemen meet them in their flight; a great 
slaughter ensues.'^'f- From these observations it will 
appear, that an attention to the several cases when 
it is proper to omit, and when to redouble the copu- 
lative, is of considerable importance to all those who 
study eloquence. The critics both of ancient and 
modern times have thought the subject worthy of 
their notice. 

IV. In arranging a sentence, the most important 
words ought to be placed in that situation in which 
they will make the strongest impression. Every one 
must perceive that in all sentences there are certain 
words of superior importance ; and it is equally ob* 
yious that those words should stand in a conspicuous 
and distinguished place. But the precise station 
which they ought to occupy, cannot be ascertained 
by any general rule ; their position must vary with 
the nature of the sentence. Perspicuity must ever 
be studied in the first place; and the structure of 
"our language allows no great liberty in the choice of 



* Xeiiopl\on. Historia Greeca, lib. iv. cap. iii. 19. edit. Schneider, 
The very same passage occurs in his encomium of Agesilaus^ 
cap. ii. 12. 

-f Cmwt de Bello GaUico^ lib. vii. 
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collocation. For the most part, the important worda 
are placed at the beginning of the sentence ; as in 
the following examples : 

A modero Italiaji ia dialiagiushed by senaibility, quickneBS, scd 
art, while he employs on triflea the capacity of an ancient Roman ; 
and exhlbilH now, in the scene of ajnusomcat, and in seu^di of » 
rrivolms apptaiue, that &re, and those paeaions, with which Grac- 
diiu burned in the foruiii, and shook llie assemblies of a severer 
people. — Fergiuon'i Hisi. nf Civil Society. 

The state of society, which precedes the knowledge of aa cxten- 
fate property, and the meannesses which tlow from refinement and 
oommeroe, is in a high degree propitious to woineii. — Sluorf'i Vievi 
^ Sadettj. 

Hntnan sociely is in its most cormpted state at that period when 
men have Joat their original independence and simplieity of mannara, 
but have not attained that degree of refinement which introduces a 
sense of decorum aud of propriety in conduct, as a restraint on those 
pnsuoQS whioh lead u> heinous crimes. — Hobertjoit'i Vievi of Sociely. 

It ia often regarded aa the most natural order, 
thus to place in the front that which forms the chief 
object of the proposition to be expressed. Sometimes 
however it ia of advantage to suspend the meaning 
for a while, and then unfold it completely at the close 
of the period. 

Why their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what reMoll 
con be given, but the unsearchable will of the Supreme Brang. — 



what principally strikes 



The (rreek and Latin authors possessed the liberty 
of inversion in a more eminent degree. The genius 
of their respective languages permitted them to 
choose the most advaotageous position for every 
word ; and this privilege tended greatly to add force 
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and vivacity to their sentences. The more ancient 
Englieb writers have endeavoured to imitate them 
in this reepoct ; but their forced and unnatural con- 
atructione often produce obscurity. Our language, 
SB it ia now written and spoken, will not admit such 
liberties. Yet the inverted etyle may still be em- 
ployed within certain limits. In the following in- 
fltanoe an inverted arrangement of words is adopted 
with evident propriety. 

The pnuee of judgmmt Virgil has justly contft^ted witli him, but 
Us inrention remains yet unrivaUpi— Pope'j Vrefice to Homgr. 

It is evident that, in order to give this sentence its 
due force, by properly contrasting the two capital 
■words judgment and invention, this ia a more happy 
arrangement than if the author had thus followed 
mother order: " Virgil has justly contested with 
liim the praise of judgment, but his invention remains 
yet unrivalled." 

Such inversions as our language admits, are more 
frequently practised by some writers than by others ; 
by Siiaftesbury, for instance, innch more than by 
Addison. It is to this mode of arrangement that 
6hafteebury''a style is chiefly indebted for its appear- 
ance of strength, dignity, and varied harmony. But 
if he has more pomp and majesty than Addison, he 
certainly must be allowed to possess less ease and 
simplicity, which are beauties highly deserving a 
■■writer's attention. 

Whether we practise inversion or not, and in what- 
ever part of the scntenoo wc dispose of the most im- 
portant words, it is always a point of great moment 
that those words stand clear from others which would 
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entangle them. Thue, when there are any limita* 

tions of time, or place, or of any other description, 
which the principal object of the sentence requires to 
have connected with it^ we must be careful to dispose 
of them so as to avoid clouding that object, or burj'^- 
ing it under a load of circumatancea. This is very 
happily effected in the following quotation, in which 
the author is speaking of modern poets, as compared 
with the ancient. 

If, whikt they proEesa only lo please, thcj Bccrctlj advise, Uid 
(rive instruction, they may now perhape, as woU as formerly, be 
esteemed niUi justice the best and moat honourable among authors. 
—S'luJleiiuTy't Mdeke lo on Atilhor. 

This sentence is skilfully constructed. It contains a 
great number of circumstances necessary to qualify 
the meaning ; yet these are placed with so much art, 
that they neither weaken nor ombarrass. Let tm 
esamine what would be the effect of a different ar- 
rangement. " If, whilst they profess to please only, 
they advise and give instruction secretly, they may 
bb esteemed the best and most honom'able among 
authors, with justice perhaps now, as well as for- 
merly." Here we have precisely the same words, 
and the same sense ; but, in consequence of the cir- 
cumstances being 30 intermingled aa to clog the ca.- 
pital words, the whole beeoiuea perplexed, and totally 
devoid of grace and strength. 

The following sentence contains a great number 
of circumstances diapoaed with little skill. 

And that it was not peculiar to t)ie gift of language of longoM 

wise lo all tbe rest, will be shown probably, on some other occasian, 
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more at large in a particular treatise, which is already prepared by 
me, on that -subject. — Midd/etons Free Inquirt/, 

V. Sentences ought never to be cbncluded with 
words which make an inconsiderable figure. Such 
conclusions always have the effect of enfeebling and 
degradmg. There may indeed be sentences in which 
the stress or significancy rests chiefly upon adverbs ; 
and in this case, they ou^t to have a principal place 
allotted to them. No objection therefore can be 
urged against such an arrangement as appears in this 
period : " In their prosperity, my friends shall never 
hear of me ; in their adversity always,'"'' Here the 
adverb always, being an emphatical word, is so placed 
as to make a strong impression. The subsequent 
quotation furnishes an instance of the same kind. 

I sat in my old friend's seat ; I heard the roar of mirth and gaiety 
around me : poor Ben Silton ! I gave thee a togr then; accept of 
one cordial drop that falls to thy memory now* — Mackenzie's Man of 
Feeling* 

But in the following examples, we find words of a 
like description occupying the same station, without 
any acknowledged right to such distinction. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the taste tolely.^^ 
JBurke on the Svblime and BeautifuL 

The other species of motion are incidentally bended also. — Har^ 
rWs Philosophical Arrangements. 

He thinks it much more likely that such a system should continue 
to be admired and praised in idea, than established in fact ; and if 
it happens ever to be established, he does not imagine it can be sup- 
ported long' — Bolingbroke*s Dissertation on Parties. 

Since my late arrival in Ireland, I have found a very unusual, but, 
I doubt not, a very just, complaint concerning the scarcity of money, 
which occasioned many airy propositions for the remedy of it, and 
among the rest that of raising some, or all- of the coins here. — Temple 
on the Advancement of Trade. 
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We should particularly avoid concluding a pOTiod 
with prepositions which mark the eaees of nouns or 
which are eotabined with verbs, A certain divine, 
in allusion to the doctrine of the Trinity, makes use 
of the subsequent expressions: " It is a mystery 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly 
adore the depth of."* Such phraseology ought on 
no occasion to be adopted : for, besides the want of 
dignity which arises from those monosyllables being 
placed at the close, the mind cannot avoid resting 
for a little upon the word which concludes the aeu- 
tence ; and, as these prepositions have no import of 
their own, but merely serve to point out the relation 
of other words, it is disagreeable thus to be left 
pausing on a word which of itself cannot produce 
any idea, or present any picture to the fancy. 

I therefore thought it necesstuy to fix and determine the notion of 
these two words, as I intend to make use'of them in the thread of 
my fQllowing BpeciJatioiis, that the reader may concciva ri^tly what 
is the subject which I pi-oceod upon, — AdiUson, Spedalor. 

There needs no more than to tnalie such a registrj' only voliui- 
titry, to avoid all the difficultiea that can bo rajacd, and which are 
not too captious, or too tiivial to lake notice o/l — Temple on Popular 

By those mL'aiis tlio counlr}- loses tlie eTpense of many of the 
richest persons or families at home, and mij;hty anms of money must 
needs go over from hence into England, which the great stoclt of rioh 
native commodides here can noake the only amends/or. — Ttmpit on 
file Advancement of Trade. 

But it is ahnrd to think of jndging either Ariosto or Spenacr by 
precepts which tJiey did not attend to — Warlim'i Obiervaiiom db 
Spenser. 



' Mason's Essay on the Power and nannony of Proaalc Nnin- 
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No one pretendj Id be « judge in poetry or the fine arts, who has 
n<.>t both a natttral and cultivated relish for Ihem ; and shall the 
UHrraw-tniaded children of the earth, absorbed in low punuits, dare 
to treat as risianaiy, objects which th^f have nerer made themselves 
Hpquainted with? — Bnrbauld on the Devoiional Tasle- 

The act oF touching that, considered thus immediately, and in 
these particnlar present circumstanees, is not what my mind is ab- 
aolutely indifferent aioul. — EdarariUi Inquiry into the Freedom of 

mu. 

The prononn i( ought &s Beldom as possible to be 
placed at the close of a sentence. When it imme- 
diately succeeds a verb, ita effect ia not eo disagree- 
able ; but when joined with a preposition, it is in- 
tolerable. 

Wlien you axe pinched with any fDrtner, and yet unrepealed act 
pf parliament, you declare that, in some eases, you will not be 
obliged by it- — Dn/dea't EpMe Id the Wlii^l. 

I would humbly offer ua ameadinent, that instead of the word 
Christianity, may be put reli^on in general ; which, I conceive, 
will much better answer all the good ends proposed by the projectors 
ofil—Svift'l Argument againit AbotMmg CMlliatiilff. 

Every nature, yuu penxive, is dther too excellent to want it, or 
too base to be capable ofil Harrii'a Dialogue concerning Art. 

Although it ia nut alwaj's nocossary that every thing advanced by 
the Bpeolier, should convey iaformatiou to the bearer, it is necessary 
that he should believe himself informed by what is said, ere he can 
be convinced or persuaded by it CnupbeUs Fliiloiopliy of Rhelorir, 

It ia surprizing that writers who have paid the 
smalleBt attention to elegance, should allow the word 
it to conclude two successive periods. Yet instances 
of this kind sometimes occur. 

In like manner, if a person in broad day-light were falling asleep, 
to iotindaee a sudden darkness wouJd prevent Ida sleep for that 
tinie, though silence and darkness in themselves, and not suddenly 
intrudnced, are very fiivourable to it. This I knew only by conjeo- 
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ture OD the analog]' of the seosea ivlten I lint digested these obeec- 
VAtiooB ; but 1 Imve alaoe expetieuued il — Burit on Ihe Sublinu and 
Stauli/iU. 

The general idea of good or bad fortune, therefore, creales some 
noncera tor the person who has met with it ; but the general idea of 
provocation excites no fljnipathy with the anger of the man who hoa 
received it. Nature, it seems, teaches us to be more averse to enter 
into (his passion, and, till informed of its eauao, to be disposed ra- 
ther to take part against il — SinUli'i T/ieorg of Moral SeiUimeiUi. 

VI. In the members of a sentence where two ob- 
jects are either compared or contraisted, some reaem- 
blaaoe in the language and conatruction should be 
preserved. To illustrate this rule, I shall produce 
varioua instances of deviations from it ; beginning 
with resemblances expressed in words which have no 
resemblance. 

I have observed of late, the style of some great inmislcri very 
much lo exceed tliat of any other productiunt — Swifi on the EnglisA 
Tongue. 

Instead oi productions, which bear no resemblance to 
ministers groat or small, the author ought to have 
employed the word writers. 

1 camiot but fancy, however, tliat this imitation, which passes so 
currently with other Judgmenia, must at some time or other have 
stuck a little with gouT lardship. — Sliajiesbur^ on Entliuiiaim. 

This sentence ought to have stood thus : " I cannot 
but fancy, however, that this imitation, which passes 
so currently with others, must at some time or other 
have stuck with ^our lordship."" 

Force waa resisted by force, valour opposed by valour, tad art 
encountered or clndod by limihr addreai. — Giliiei't Hilt, qf Greece. 

This period is evidently marred by an iujudicioue at- 
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tempt to vary the phraseology. " Force was resist- 
ed by force, valour opposed by valour, and art en- 
countered or eluded by art." 

It is a still greater deviation from congrmty, to 
aflect not only variety in the words, but also in the 
construction. There is a fault of this kind in the 
following sentence, in which the author is speaking 
of Shakspeare. 

There may remain s Buspicion that we over-rate the greatness of 
a geniUH, in the aaiao manner aa bodiea appear more gigantic on 

■eceUDt of their being disproportiaaed and lais-ehapen. — Htime'i 

Milt, of England. 

Ih'ia is studying variety where the beauty lies in uni- 
formity. The sentence might have been constructed 
in this manner : " There may remain a suspicion that 
we over-rate the greatness of bis genius, in the same , 
manner as we over-rate the greatness of bodies that 
are disproportioned and mis-shapen.'" 

Attention should also be paid to the length of 
members which signify the resembling objects. To 
produce a resemblance between such members, they 
ought not only to be constructed in the same man- 
ner, but also to be as nearly as possible of the same 
length. By neglecting this circumstance, the subse- 
quent example is rendered liable to exception. 

As the performaaee of all other religious duties wiU not avail in 

B iight at God, willioul cAarili/i no naiCher will the diacbarge of all 

Oilier minialerial duties avail in the «ght of mau, teilAoul a faithful 

Stcharge oflhit principal duty. — SoUiifjiroke'i Diaertalion on Parliei. 

In the following passage, all the errors are accu- 
mulated which a period expressing a resemblance 
can well admit. 
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MiniBters are answerable fop cverj thing done W the prejudice of 
the constitution, in the same proportion aa tlie preeervation of ib* 
conBtiCudon, in its purity and vigour, or tlie perverting mid weaken- 
iog it, ore of greater consequenoa to the nation, than any other in- 
Htenees of good or bad gotemment.^Ilolingbrokc't Diaerlation en 
}'<.rilea. 

As resemblance ought to be studied in the words 
which express two resembling objects, so opposition 
ought to be studied in the words which express two 
contrasted objects. The Tollowing examples contain 
deviations from this rule. 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy iuSamea hW 
I'rime*, — Addison^ Sjmclatar. 

Here the opposition in the thought is neglected in 
the words, which at first view seem to import that 
the friend and the enemy are employed in different 
matters, without any relation to each other, whether 
of resemblance or of opposition. The cootrast will 
be better marked by expressing the idea as follows : 
" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy 
his crimes." 

The wise man la happy when lie gaicH liiH own approliatiou ; the 
fool ivhcn he recommends himself to the apptaiise of them about 
liira. — SpeclalBT. 

This sentence might have stood thus: " The wise 
man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; 

the fool when he gains that of others." 

The Jaughcra viiil be for those who have most wit ; the serioui 
juiTt of manlond for Ihose who liave most reason oti (heir nde. — 
llBUx^brolVs Dissertalion on Fariiei. 

The opposition would have been more complet^y ex- 
pressed in this manner i " The laughers will be for 
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those who have most wit ; the serious, for those who 
have most reason on their side.*^^ 

In the Mowing paesage, we find two great poets 
▼ery skilfully contrasted with each other. 

Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better artist ; in the 
one, we most admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hur- 
ries OS with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an at- 
tractiYe majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Vir- 
gfl bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours 
out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its 
banks, with a constant stream. — PopeU Preface to Homer, 

This picture however would have been more finished, 
if to the Nile some particular river had been opposed. 



CHAP. X. 

OF HARMONY IN THE STRUCTURE OF 

SENTENCES. 

Although sound is a quality of much less import- 
ance than sense, yet it must not be altogether disre- 
garded ; for as sounds are the vehicle of our ideas, 
there must idwaye be a pretty intimate connexion 
between the idea which is conveyed, and the sound 
employed in its conveyance. Pleasing ideas can 
hardly be transmitted to the mind by means of harsh 
and disagreeable sounds. At these the mind imme- 
diately revolts. Nothing can enter into the affections 
which stumbles at the threshold by offending the ear. 
Music has naturally a great power over all men to 
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prompt and facilitate certain emotions; inaomnch 
that there are scarcely any dispositions which we 
wish to raise in others, but certain sounds may be 
found concordant to those dispositions, and tending 
to excite and promote ttiem. Language is to a cer- 
tain degree possessed of the same power: not content 
with simply interpreting our ideas to the hearer, it 
can communicate them enforced by corresponding 
sounds ; and to the pleasure of imparted knowledge, 
can add the new and the separate pleasure of me- 
lody. 

In the harmony of sentences, two circumstances 
may be considered ; agreeable sound, or modulation, 
In general, without any particular expression, and 
sound so regulated as to become expressive of the 
sense. 

Let us first consider sound in general, as the pro- 
perty of a well- construe ted sentence. The musical 
cadence of a sentence will depend upon two circum- 
stances ; the choice of words, and the arraDgement 
of them. 

With regard to the choice of words little can be 
said, unless we were to descend into a tedious detail 
concei-ning the powers of the several letters, or sim- 
ple sounds, of which speech is composed. It is evi- 
dent that those words are most agreeable to the ear 
which are composed of smooth and liquid sounds, 
where there is a proper intermixture of vowels and 
consonants, without too many harsh consonants 
clashing with each other, or too many open vowels 
in succession, to cause a hiatus or disagreeable aper^ 
ture of the mouth. It may always be assumed as a 
principle, that whatever words are difficult in pro- 
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nanciation, are, in the same proportion, harsh and 
{tainful to the ear. Vowela add softness, consonants 
strength, to the soand of words. The melody of lan- 
guage requires a due proportion of both, and will be 
destroyed by an excess of either. Long words are 
commonly more agreeable to the ear than monosylla- 
bles: they please it by the succession of sonnda which 
they present; and accordingly the most musical lan- 
guages possess them in the greatest abundance. 
Among words of any length, those are the most 
musical which do not wholly consist either of long 
or short syllables, but contain a due intermixture of 
both. 

The English language abounds with monosyllables, 
more particularly that portion of the language which 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon: and the difficulty 
of forming an harmonious combination of so many 
short words, is a frequent reason for preferring those 
of a French origin. The following sentence contains 
no fewer than twenty-nine monosyllables in nnin- 
temipted succession: " And he answering, said, thoti 
flhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself.'"" 

The harmony which rcaulte from a proper arrange- 
ment of the words and members of a period, is a more 
Complex subject. However well-chosen and well- 
Bounding the words themeeWea may be, yet if they 
be ill-disposed, the music of the sentence is utterly 

• Lnlie x 27.— Wycliffe's vereion b not niofcrislly differeni : 
** He imBwevde and eeide, thou Bpholt loue Uii Lord God of olle Ihiu 
herte, and of alls (hi noaie, and of all thi BtrcngthiR, and uf eHo thi 
rayode ; and llii neighUore ns IW silt" 
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lost. In the faarmoniou s arrangoment of his periods, 
no writer, ancient or modem, can be brought into 
competition with Cicero : this subject he had studied 
with the utmost care; and he was fond, perhaps to 
excess, of what he calls the " plena ac numerosa 
oratio.". We need only open his writings, to find 
instances that will render the effect of musical ca- 
dence sensible to every ear. And in our own lan- 
guage, the following passage may bo quoted as on 
instance of harmonious «onstructioQ. 

We shall conduct you tu a hill side, laborioos indeed at the RrsC 
BBcent, but else eo Bmoolli, bo green, so full of goodly proapecta, and 
melodious sounds on every Bide, that the harp of Orpheus was not 
more charming.— .IfiUon'j Traclale of Edinxcha. 

Every thing in this sentence conspires to promote the 
harmony. The words are happily chosen, being full 
of soft and liquid sounds ; laborious, s}nooth, green, 
goodly, melodious, charming; and those words are so 
skilfully arranged, that, were we to alter the colloca- 
tion of aiiy of them, the melody would sustain a sen- 
sible injury. The members of the period swell beau- 
tifully above each other,' till the ear, prepared by this 
gradual nse, is conducted to that full close on which 
it always rests with pleasure, 

The structure of sentences, then, being susceptible 
of very considerable melody, our next enquiry should 
be, how this melodious structure is formed, what are 
its prinoiples, and by what laws it is regulated. This 
subject has been treated with great copiousness by 
the ancient critics,* But the languages of Greece 

* The reader may consult DionyBius Halicsmaasonsis de Stnie- 
lura Orationia, Demetrius Phaloreua de Elocutione, Kerraogelim 
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and Home were more eusceptible tliaa onrs, of the 
graces and powers of melody. The quantities of their 
syllables were more fixed and determinate; their 
words were longer, and more sonorous; their method 
of varying the terminations of nouns and verbs both 
introduced a greater variety of liquid sounds, and 
freed them from that multiplicity of little auxiliary 
words which we are under the necessity of employing; 
and, what is of the greatest consequence, the inver- 
Bions wliich their languages allowed, gave them the 
power of placing their words in whatever order was 
most suited to a musical a.rrangeinent. In eonee- 
quence of the structure of their languages, and of 
their manner of pronouncing them, the musical ca- 
dence of sentences produced a greater effect in pub- 
lic speaking among them, than it could possibly do 
among any modern people. It is further to be ob- 
8er\'ed, that for every speciea of music they had a 
finer relish than prevails among us: it was more ge- 
nerally studied, and applied to a greater variety of 
objects. Our northern ears are too coarse and ob- 
tuse; and by our simple and plainer method of pio- 

da Furmis Oratorib, Cicero de Oralore, ami Qjiiiiclilian de Inslita- 
tione OraWria. The aubjeet ia briefly diEcusBed by AriBtctlt, de 
Rhetorica, lib. iiL cap. viiL See likewibc the tveatiae of Biehop 
aeavw, De Rhythmo Grscorun liier aiip.lari', p. 43. edit. Oxoti. 
1789, Hio. It may out here be improper lo Blate, that a collection 
of the Greek rhetoricuuia was published by Dr. Gale, Ihe learned 
deBs of Yorii, under (he title o! " Rhelorea Select! : Demetrius Pha- 
lerem, Hberius Rhetor, anonymua Sophista, Sevenia Alexandiinus." 
UxDiiii, lti76, Dvo. Of oue of Iheae uitbors, a very recent edition 
baa appeared: " Tiberius Rhetor dc Figuris, altera parte aurtior ; 
1 Rufl Arte Bhetorica: edidil Ju. Fr. BoissoDode." Laud. 
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nunciatmn, speech is accompanied with less melody 
than it was among the Greeks aud Bomans. 

For these reasons, it would bo fruitless to bestow 
the same attention upon the harmonious structure of 
our sentences, as was bestowed by those ancient na- 
tions. Tho doctrine of the Greek and Roman critics, 
on this head, has iiiduoed somo to imagine that our 
prose writings may be regulated by spondees, and 
trochees, iambuses and pEeona, and other metrical 
feet.* But, to refute this notion, nothing further is 
necessary than its being applied to practice. In the 
classical language of antiquity, the length of every 
syllable is regulated and ascertained : but modem 
languages being differently organized, do not admit 
of the same degree of nicety; and no success has yet 
attended any project of malcing Englisli verses move 
on Roman feet. Although English words contain 
long and short syllables, yet tho quantity of every 
syllable is not fixed by specific rules; and the har- 
mony of English verse depends rather upon emphasis 
than quantity .*[■ If the rules of ancient prosody caji- 
not be applied to English verse, it is scarcely to b© 
expected that they should be applied to English prose. 

• Sea " An Essay on the Power and Harmon)' of Prosaic Num- 
bers," hj John MoBon, A. M. The second edition occurs in his 
" Essays on PoeUcal and Prosa.ic Numbers, and Elocution." Land. 
1761, Sto.— There is a work, more curious than useful, published 
hy Joshua Steele under the title of " FrounHa Ratianatit: or, aa 
Essaj- lowardB establishing tlie Melody and Measnre of Speech, to 
be expressed and perpetuated by peculiar SymboU." Lond. 1779, 
4to. This Is the second uditiuii, but tlie first appeals to have been 
eonfined to private circ!uIatiou. 

t See however Dr. Foator's ^isaj/ on Acmit and iiaanlili/, p. 27. 
SBC. edit. Eton, 1763, Bvo. 
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Here it may be incidentally mentioned, aa a eiibject 
of some curiosity, that the ancient rhetoriciane, and 
even Aristotle himself,* have enumerated an occa- 
sional recurrence of the same sound among the graces 
of oratorical composition. If the Greeks approved 
of rhyming clauses of a sentence in prose, it may na- 
turally enough be supposed that they did not disap- 
prove of rhyming verses in poetry; and we accord- 
ingly find that an ancient biographer of Homer has 
particularized the admission of rhyming verses as one 
of the various merits of his poetry. ■(• It is indeed 
obvious to every reader of his works that such verses 
are very numerous: how far they are to be ascribed 
to accident or to design, we cannot so easily deter- 
mine; but when critics and rhetoricians commended 
poets and orators for this introduction of rhyming 
verses and clauses, they evidently presupposed a de- 
liberate intention of producing what they considered 
as a pleasing effect. 

Although the musical arrangement of English prose 
cannot easily be reduced to a system, it yet demands 
a very considerable share of attention. It is in a 
great degree owing to the neglect of melody, that 
British eloquence still remains in a state of immatu- 
rity. The growth of eloquence indeed, even in those 

• AriaWteleg de HJietorira, lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 223. 

+ After tjiioting Bevoral examples of riiyme, or tho diioioTcXivTov 
irxifta, ^IB writer, wlio is Bomelimes euppoBcd to be Piutorch, aub- 
joins the following remark: Tn Se iipij/it'in ita! Tn Totavra /luXitrTn 
ttpotrriSriiri ra Mya xap<v «Qi ij&ooiiv. (Plutarohi MonOia, torn. 
V. p. 109B. edit. WyttetibiuJi.) Of tlie antiquity of rhyme I hava 
(renlKd at much greater length, in the Foreign Review, vol. iii. 
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countries where it chiefly flouriBhed, has ever been 
very slow. Athens had been in posseeeion of all 
other polite improvements long before her pretensions 
to the persuasive arts were in any degree considera- 
ble ; and the earliest orator of note among the Bo- 
mans did not appear sooner than about a century 
before Cicero. That great master of persuasion, 
taking notice of this remarkable circumstance, assies 
it as an evidence of the superior difficulty of his fa- 
vourite art. There may be some truth in the obser- 
vation; but whatever the cause may have been, the 
fact is undeniable. Accordingly eloquence has by no 
means made equal advances in our own country, 
with her sister arts; and though we have seen many 
excellent poets, and a few good painters, arise among 
us, yet our nation can boast of very few accomplished 
orators. This circumstance will appear more sur- 
prizing, when it is considered that we have a profes- 
sion set apart for the purposes of persuasion; a pro- 
fession wliioh is conversant with the most animating 
topics of rhetoric. 

Mr. Geddes has remarked that " many writers 
both in verse and prose have been very exact in their 
choice of words elegant and adapted to the subject ; 
but, being destitute of a just ear, run into dissonant 
and jarring measures, by which they lose their la- 
bour, and spoil the whole. Their productions are 
unpleasant and nauseous to the reader. Others, 
though ao unlucky as to chuse mean and vulgar 
words, yet by arranging them in a melodious man- 
ner, have given a surprising beauty to their diction. 
The truth is, the position of words seems to bear 
the same proportion to the choice of them, that the 
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words themselves have to the aetitimenta. Aa the 
finest aentiment ia cold and languid when not clothod 
with the ornament of beautiful language, so the iai- 
Tontion of the purest and most elegant expression 
will have small effect unless you add an harmonious 
oomposition."* 

Among the principal defects of our British ora- 
tors, their genei-al disregard of harmony has been 
least observed. It would indeed be unjust to deny 
that we have some oratorical performances tolerably 
musical ; but it must be acknowledged that, for the 
most part, this is more the effijct of accident than 
4eeign, and rather to be attributed to the power of 
our language, than to the skill of our orators. 

Archbishop Tillotson, who is frequently meiition- 
, «d as having carried this species of eloquence to its 
highest perfection, seems to have no kind of rhetori- 
cal numbers ; and no man had ever less pretension 
to genuine oratory, than this celebrated preacher. ■!■ 
If any thing could raise a flame of eloquence in the 
breast of an orator, there is no occasion on which it 
would be more Ukely to break out, than in cclebrat- 

* Getl^ea'a Essay an the Comporition mid Manner of Wiitiag uf 

the AodentB, paftieularly Plato, p. 3. Gltu^w, 174B, Bvo. — ^ThiH 

writer i^pears to have enjoyed some reputation on the eonCinent. 

' See Klotiii Aet» Litteraria, vol. vi. p. 355, and the BLbliotUoca Cri- 

tk>, vol. ii. par. iuji. 65. 

+ Mr. Msson hn« given a more favourabla account of hia (aJeiit^ 
Ik otstory: " Ardihisliop Tillotson hath all the simplicity- and per- 
^ouity of (he former [Dr. Sharp, arcJiljuJiop of York], but is much 
nwre bMmonious. He bad a nice ear and a clear head ; was happy 
in the eweetuDBH of his ouniberB, an illimitable ^asc of stile and suli- 
Mty of at^rnnent." (Essay on tho Power and Hannony of Prasiiii; 
Numben, p. iS.) 
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ing departed merit : yet the two aennons which lie 
preached upon the death of Dr. Whichcote and Mr. 
Gouge, are nearly as oold and laagnid perlormancea 
aa were ever produced on euch an animating subject. 
It is indeed to be regretted, that he who abounds 
with such noble and generous sentimentB should 
want the art of displaying them to their full advan- 
tage ; that the sublime in morals should not be at- 
tended with a suitable elevation of language. His 
words are commonly ill-chosen, and always ill-plar 
ced ; his periods are both tedious and inharmonious, 
as his metaphors are generally mean, and sometimes 
ludicrous. It were easy to produce numberless in- 
stances of the truth of this assertion. Thus in his 
eermon preached before the princess of Denmark, he 
talks of sqfi£ezin(t a parable, gftarMiig sMfts, tkrustinfj 
religion htf, driving a strict bargain with God ; and 
speaking of the day of judgment, he describes the 
world aa cracking about our ears. In justice to the 
oratorical character of this most estimable prelate, 
it must however be acknowledged that there is a 
noble simplicity in some few of hia sermons. His 
discourse on sincerity deserves to be mentioned with 
pecuhar applause. 

But to shew hia deficiency in the quality of which 
1 am now treating, the following quotation will be 
sufficient : 

One inEght be apt to think, at fin( view, tliat this parable woa 
avefdonf, and volited «omothiitg of a due deconnn ; it being hardlj' 
<;redible, tb;it a man, after he liad bBcn bo mercifully dealt ii'illial,aa, 
upon hie humble reqUESt, to htve bo Imge a debt so freely forgiven, 
should, whilal the memory of bo much mercy was fresh bjjdh kim, 
ev-eu in the very next moment, handle hia fellow servant, who h»d 
made the tame humble reiiueat 10 Imn «hiuh he had done to bis lord, 
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incoaaideraljle a Bum. — 

Not to mention other objectiona which might be rais- 
ed against this period, it is uniformly harsh and un- 
musical. The concluding members, which ought to 
have boen full and tiowing, are miaerably loose and 
disjointed. If the delicacy of Cicero's ear was so ex- 
quisitely reGned, as not always to bo satisfied even 
with the numbers of Demosthenes, how would it have 
been offended by the harshness and dissonance of so 
inharmonious a sentence !* 

Nothingtenda to remove our eloquence to a, great- 
er diatanco from that of the ancients, than this Gothic 
arrangement ; as those wonderful effects which eorae- 
times attended their elocution were, in all probabi- 
lity, chiefly owing to their skill in musical concords. 
It was by the charm of numbers, united with the 
strength of reason, that Cicero confounded the au- 
dacious Cataline, and silenced the eloquent Horten- 
Bius ; it was this that deprived Curio of all power of 
recollection, when ho attempted to oppose that great 
master of rhetoric ; it was this that made even Cfesar 
himself tromblo ; nay, what is yet more extraordin- 
ary, made Caasar alter his determined purpose, anil 
aequit the man whom he had resolved to condemn. 

It will not be suspected that too much is here at- 
tributed to the power of numerous composition, when 
we recollect an instance which Cicero produces of its 
wonderful effect. He informs us that he was him- 
sotf a witness of its influence as Carbo was once 
haranguing the people. It was astonialung, says 

* SeBiMr. Hitfwd'a Eaaay upon the llimiioiij' uf Laugung?, p. 301. 
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he, to observe the general applause which burst fioin 
the assembly when that orator pronounced the fol- 
loiving sentence: "Patris dictum sapiens temeritas 
filii comprobavit." These words perhaps will not 
greatly affect a modem ear ; and indeed it is proba- 
ble that we are ignorant of the art of pronouncing 
the period with Its genuine emphasis and cadence. 
We arc however certain that its music consisted in 
the dichoree with which it is terminated ; for Cicero 
himself assures us that if the final measure had been 
changed, and the words placed in a different ordei', 
their effect would have been entirely destroyed. 

The art of numerous arrangement was introduced 
among the Greeks by Thrasymachus, though some 
of the admirers of Isocrates attributed the invention 
to the latter. It does not appear to have been studi- 
ed by the Romans until about the age of Cicero ; and 
even then it was by no means universally received. 
The ancient mode of composition had still many ad- 
mirers, who were such enthusiasts with regard to 
antiquity, that they adopted her very defects. A 
disposition of the same kind may perhaps prevent it« 
being much cultivated in Britain ; and while Tillot- 
son shall maintain his authority as an orator, it is 
not to be expected that any great advances will he 
made in this species of eloquence. That strength of 
understanding, and solidity of reason, which forms so 
conspicuous a part of the national character, may 
also serve to increase the difficulty of reconciling us 
to a study of this kind ; as at first glance it may 
seem to lead an orator from hia principal aim, and 
tempt him to make a sacrifice of sense to sound. It 
must indeed be acknowledged that in the times which 
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fluccG«ded the dissolution of the Roman republic, this 
art was 80 perverted from ita true end, as to become 
tile Bole study of their enervaited orators, Pliny the 
younger often complains of this contemptible affecta- 
tion ; and the polite author of that elegant dialogue 
which, with very little probability, ia attributed eitlier 
to Tacitus or Quinctihan, assures us it was the ridi- 
culous boast of certain orators in the time of the de- 
clension of genuine eloquence, that their harangues 
were capable of being set to music, and sung upon 
the stage. Hut it must be romemberod that the 
true art now recommended is designed to aid, not 
to supersede reason : it is so far from being neces- 
Borily effeminate, that it adds not only grace but 
strength to the powers of persuasion. Cicero and 
Quinctilian have laid it down as an invariable rule, 
that numerous composition must never appear the 
etfect of labour in the orator ; that the tuneful flow 
of his periods must always seem the result of their 
casual disposition ; and that it is the highest offence 
against the art, to weaken the expression for the 
sake of giving a more musical tone to the cadence. 

There are two circumstances on which the music of 
a sentence chiefly depends ; the proper distribution 
of its several members, and the close or cadence of 
the whole. 

Whatever is easy and agreeable in the pronuncia- 
tion has always a grateful sound to the ear ; and 
that which is dilficult in the pronunciation, can never 
be possessed of melody. The facility with which any 
eentonce is recited, must in a great measure depend 
upon the proper disposition of the pauses. Tliey 
ought to be so distributed as to render the course 
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of tlio breathing easy, and at the same time should 
fall at such distances as to bear a certain raugieal 
proportion to each other. This rule will be best il- 
lustrated by examples. 

This discourse coneermug Ibe eaunees of God's comnuuida, does, 
all aJong, sappiisc and acknowledge the difliculdee of the first entrance 
upon a. religiooB coorHe ; except only in thoae pentoOH who have hfld 
lliB happiness to be trained up to religion bj the easy and insenuble 
degrees of a, piouA and virtuous educalion. — Tillolson's Sernumt. 

This sentence is in some degree harsh and unplea- 
sant : it contains no more than one considerable 
pause, which falls between the two members ; and 
each of those menil>ers is so long, as to occasion a 
difficulty in breathing while it is pronounced. The 
following are instances of a different kind. 

By smoothing those iiiei:[UBlities, which the necessary diiTerenra »f 
rankfl and conditions has introduced into Boeietj, she not only recon- 
ciles us ta the highest eminences of life, hut leads ua to consider them 
as affording to tiin social world, that sublime contrast which the tatld- 
Bcape derives from the diversity of hill and dale, and as sending down 
those streams of benignity wbiuh re&eah and gladden the lower Hta- 

When Ibine aebing eye sball look Forward to the end that is bt 
distant ; and when behind thou shalt find no retreat ; when thy steps 
shall faalter, and thou shaJt tremble at the depth beneatli whieti 
thought itsalf is not able to fathom ; then shall the angel of retribB- 
tion lift his inexorable haiid against thee ; from Uie irrcmepdable 
way sliall thy feet be smitten ; thou shalt (jlunge in the bnrning flood, 
and though thou shalt lire for ever, thou shsJt rise no more. — Havikts- 
wBTtk't AltOBmn and Hanirt. 

Portjcoes, which had withstood the bsbbuIIe of time more than 
two thousand years ; broken columns of difiercnt lengths, rising at a 
considerable distance within the limits of the same pile ; sculptured 
portals, through whose frowning arches the winds passed with a 
hnllow murmuring; numberless figures engraven on the pilasters of 
those portals ; and multitudes of hieroglyphic on the diCforent parii 
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^YB iJie IrftvcUera a mournful uid nugni- 
le grandeur of thia edifice. — Langharrie'i Suly- 



Here every thing !s flowing and easy. The menibera 
of the eentences bear a just proportion to each other; 
ftnd the reader therefore never experiences any diffi- 
culty of breathing. 

The next subject which claims our attention is, the 
close or cadence of the whole sentence, which, as it is 
always the part most sensible to the oar, demands the 
greatest care. Upon it the mind pausoa and rests; 
it ought therefore to contain nothing harsh or abrupt. 
When we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should 
be made to swell gradually to the end; the longest 
members of the period, and the fullest and most 
sonorous words, should be reserved for the con- 
elusion. The following sentence is constructed in this 



It fills llie niind witli the largest varietj of idefts, converses wiib 
its objeMs at the greatest dielSDce ; and euntiniics the longest in 
_ Mtion, wilhnut being tired or satialed with its proper enjojioentH.— 
JddiMOH, Spectator. 

Here every reader must be sensible of a beauty, both 
in the division of the members and pauses, and the 
tnanner in which the sentence is rounded, and con- 
ducted to a full and harmonious close. " Mr. Ad<li- 
eon's periods, and menibera of periods," says Jlr. 
Mitford, " mostly end with the unaccented hyper- 
rhythmical syllable, and scarcely ever with a strong 
ftccent, except where emphasis gives importance to 
Buch a conclusion. The graceful flow so much ad- 
mired in his writings, is not a little owing to this 
circumstance. His language seems always united like 
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water, by tha aptitude of its parts to coalesce, and 
never wears the appearance of being forcibly held to- 
gether." • 

A falUng off towards the end always produces a 
disagreeable effect. Fi>r this reason, pronouns and 
prepositions are as unpleasant to the ear, as they are 
inconsistent with strength of expression. The sense 
and the sound seem to have a mutual influence on 
each other; that which offends the ear is apt to mar 
the strength of the meaning; and that which really 
degrades the sense appears also to have a bad sound. 
It may be aflSrined in general that a musical close, in 
our language, requires either the last, or the last but 
one, to be a long syllalile. Words which consist 
mostly of short syllables, as contrary, retrospect, parti- 
cular, seldom conclude a sentence harmoniously, un- 
less a succesiiion of long syllables has rendered them 
agreeable on account of the variety which they intro- 
duce. 

It is however necessary to observe that sentences 
so constructed as to malie the sound always swell to- 
wards the end, and to rest upon syllables of a certain 
description, give a discourse the tone of declamation : 
the ear soon becomes a,cquaioted with the melody, 
and is apt to be cloyed with monotony. If we would 
keep alive the attention of the reader or hearer, if we 
would preserve vivacity and strength in our composi- 

* Mitford's Eaeaj upon (he Hanuony of Languaga, p, 203. Lond, 
llli, 8vo. — This work, which, is learned and able, but somewhat 
pednittie, the author afterwards enlarged, uid published undEr the 
Utle of " Au Inquiry into the Print^iplea of Harmony in T>anguaj/e, 
and of the Mechanism of Versa, modem and ancient." Lond, 1BU4, 
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tion, we mast be solicitous to vary our measures. 
Thia observation regards the dietributton of the mem- 
bers, as well as the cadence of the period. Sen- 
tences constructed in a simitar manner, with the 
pauses falling at equal intervals, should never follow 
each other. Short and lon^ sentences ought to be 
properly intermixed, in order to rt^nder discourse 
sprightly, as well as magnificent. Monotony is the 
great error into which those wTiters are apt to fall, 
who study harmonious arrangement. A very vulgar 
ear will enable an author to catch some kind of me- 
lody, and to form all his sentences according to it; 
but this oft-recurring modulation will soon produce 
satiety and disgust. A just and correct ear is requi- 
site for diversifying the melody; and hence we so sel- 
dom meet with authors remarkably happy in this re- 
spect. 

Though the music of sentences demands a very con- 
siderable degree of attention, yet this attention must 
be confined within moderate bounds. Every appear- 
ance of affectation of harmony is disagreeable; espe- 
cially if the love of it betray us so far as to sacrifice 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, to 
sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to 
round the period or complete the melody, are great 
blemishes in writing : they are childish ornaments, by 
which a sentence always loses more in point of signi- 
ficancy, tlian it can gain in point of melody. After 
ail the labour bestowed by Quinctilian on regulating 
the measures of prose, he comes at last, with his usual 
good sense, to thia conclusion : " Upon the whole, I 
would rather chuse that composition should appear 
rough and harsh, if that be necessary, than that it 
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should be enervated and effeminate, such as we find 
in the style of too many. Some sentenoee therefore 
which we have atudiouslyformed into melody, should 
be thrown loose, that they may not seem too much 
laboured ; nor ought we ever to omit any proper or ex- 
preaaive word, for the aake of smoothing a period."* 

Hitherto our attention has been directed to agree- 
able sound, or modulation in general. It yet remains 
to treat of a higher beauty, the aound adapted to the 
sonao. This beauty may either be attained in prose 
or verse; but in illustrating its general principles, the 
writings of the poets will furnish us with the most 
copious and striking illustrations. 

The resemblance of poetical numbera to the subject 
which they mention or describe, may be considered as 
general or particular, as consisting in the flow and 
structure of a whole passage taken together, or as 
comprised in the sound of some emphatical and de- 
scriptive words, or in the cadence and harmony of 
single verses. 

A general analogy between the sound and the sense 
is to be found in every language which admits of 
poetry, in every author whose fancy enabled him to 
impress images strongly on his own mind, and whose 
choice and variety of language readily supply him 
with just representations.-f" To such a writer it is 
natural to change his measure with his subject, even 
without any effort of the understanding, or interven- 
tion of the judgment. To revolve jollity and mirth, 
rily tunes the voice of a poet to gay and 



* Quiuctili&n. de Instltut: Orator, lib. ix. cap. iv. 

+ See Dr. BmHio's Eesaj' on Poetry and Miuic, p. 2!t3. 
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sprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity; and 
reflections on gloomy eituations and disastrous events, 
will saddon his numbers as it will cloud hia counte- 
nance. But in such passages^ there is only the simi- 
litude of pleasure to pleasure, and of grief to grief, 
without any immediate application of particular ima- 
ges. The same flow of joyous versification will celi"- 
brale the jollity of marriage, and the exultation of 
triumph; and the same languor of melody will suit 
the complaint of an absent lover, and the laments^ 
tione of a conquered king. 

It is ecareely to be doubted that on many occasions 
we produce the music which we imagine ourselves to 
hear; that we modulate the poem by our own disposi- 
tion, and ascribe to the numbers the effects of the 
sense. We may observe in real life that it is not easy 
to deliver a pleasing message in an unplcasing man- 
ner, and that we readily associate beauty and defor- 
mity with those whom we have reason to love or hate. 
Yet it would be too daring to declare that all the 
oelebrated adaptations of harmony are chimerical; 
that Homer, Virgil, and Milton, paid no extraordi- 
nary attention to their numbers in any of those pasa- 
Bges where the sound is said to be an echo to the 
■ease.* 

There being frequently a strong resemblanee of one 
sound to another, it will not be surprizing to find an 
articulate sound resembling one that is not articulate. 
Of this resemblance we meet with an exemplification 
in the following p 



• JohnBon'B Rambler, No. 94,— ^See likewiae Dr. Whatelj'g Ele- 
tau of Rhetoric, p. 21G. 
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On a, andden open fly, 
With impeMoni recoil and jatrinj eouod, 
Th' infetnal doon, and on their hiiiges grate 
Handi Ihunder. MiUua, 

The impetnona arrow luAta-j on the vhng. — Pope. 

The Btring, let fly, 
Tu-anii'd thorl and Aarp, like the shrill Bwallow'fl cry. — Vapt. 

Lond Bounds the air, redoubling etrokea on alrokes, 
Ou bU aides round the forest hurla her ouka 
Headlong: deep evhuing groan the thiekets bi'own. 
Then rustling, cndtli-ig. cnnhi'iSi thunder down. — Papr. 

The pilerini oft 
At dead of uiglit 'mid his oraisoD hears 
AghiiBt the voice of Time, diaparting towera, 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dashed. 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon. — l>i/cr. 

That there is any other natural resemhlanoe of 
sound to aignification, must not be taken for granted. 
Tliere is evidently no Bimilarity between sound and 
motion, or between sound and sentiment. We are 
apt to be deceived by an artful pronunciation : the 
same passage may be pronounced in many ditferent 
tones, elevated or humble, sweet or harsh, brisk or 
nn^Iancholy, so as to accord with the sentiment or 
tliought. This concordance must bo carefully dis- 
tinguished from that between sound and sense ; which 
may sometimes subsist without any dependence upon 
iirtful pronunciation. 

There ia another circumstance which contributes 
slill more to the deceit : sound and sense being inti- 
iiiitely connected, the properties of the one are 
r iddy communicated to the other. Thus, for es- 
miple the quality of grandeur, of sweetness, or of 
ni huicholv, tliough solely belonging to tlie thought, 
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fe transferred to the word by which that quality is 
fixpresBed. In this manner, words bear an imagi- 
nary resemblance to those objects of which they are 
<mly the arbitrarj- signa. It ia of the ^eatest im- 
portance to (listiDguiah the natural resemblance of 
«ound and signification, from those artificial resem- 
blances which have now been deacribed. 

From the instances lately adduced, it is evident 
that there may be a similarity between sounds arti- 
culate and sounds inarticulate. But we may safely 
ipronounce that this resemblance can be carried no 
farther. The objects of the different senses have no 
BJmilarity to each other : sound, whether articulate 
or inarticulate, tears no kind of analogy to taste or 
smell ; and as little can it resemble internal senti- 
kient, feeling, or emotion. Must we then admit that 
aothing but sound can be imitated by sound t Tak- 
ng imitation in its proper sense, as importing a eo- 
TScidence betweeu different objects, the proposition 
nuat be admitted; and yet iu many passages which 
■re not descriptive of sound, every one must be scu- 
■ble of a peculiar concord between the sound of the 
«ords and their meaning. As there can be no doubt 
of the fa«t, what remains is to enijuire into its cause. 

Resembling causes may produce effects which have 
■D resemblance ; and causes which have no resem- 
Uance may produce resembling effect*. A magnifi- 
eent building, for example, does not in any degree 
neemble an heroic action i and yet the emotions 
which they produce, are sometimes concordant, or 
bear a remote resemblance to each other. We are 
. still more sensible of this hind of resemblance in a 
J ■ongt when the music is properly adapted to the sen- 
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tiinent. There ia no similarity between thought and 
HOund ; but there ia the atrongest similarity betwees 
the emotion excited by muaic tender and pathetic, 
and that excited by the complaint of an unaucceasftd 
lover. When we apply this observation to the pre- 
sent subject, it will appear tliat in some instances 
the sound even of a single word makes an impreasitA 
similar to what ia produced by the thing which it 
signifies. Of this description are running, rapidUf^^ 
iwpetmeity, precipitation. Brutal manners prodi 
in the spectator an emotion not unlike what is caused 
by a harsh and rongh sound ; and hence the beauty 
of the figurative expression, rupped manners. The 
word little, being pronounced with a very small apef^ 
ture of the mouth, has a weak and faint sound, 
which makes an impreseion resembling that produced 
by a diminutive object. This resemblance of effect* 
is still more remarkable where a number of words 
connected in the same period. Words pronounced 
in succession often produce a strong impression ; and 
when this impression happens to accord with that 
made by the sense, we are aware of a complex emo- 
tion, peculiarly pleasant ; one proceeding from the 
sentiment, and one from the melody or sound of the 
words. But the chief pleasure arises from having 
these two concordant emotions combined in peiv 
*eot harmony, and conducted in the mind to a fuU 
close. 

Except those passages in which sound is described, 
all the examples given by critics of sense being 
tatcd by sound, resolve themselves into a resem- 
blance of effects. Emotions excited by sound and 
ugnification may have a mutual resemblance i but 
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sound itself cannot have a resemblance to any thing 
but sound. 

After having suggested these general observa- 
tions, it will be proper to descend to particular ex- 
amples. 

By a number of syllables in succession, an emotion 
is sometimes raised, similar to that excited by suc- 
cessive motion. In this manner slow motion may be 
justly imitated in a verse where long syllables pre- 
vail, especially with the aid of a slow pronunciation. 

Illi inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt. — Virgil. 

On the other hand, swift motion is imitated by a 
succession of short syllables. 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. — Virgii. 

By the frequency of its pauses, a line composed of 
monosyllables makes an impression similar to what 
is made by laborious interrupted motion. 

First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 

O'er hiUs, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. — Pope. 

With many a weary step, and many a groan„ 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round sUme.'^—Pope. 

The impression made by rough sounds in succes- 
sion resembles that made by rough or tumultuous 
motion ; and on the other hand, the impression of 
smooth sounds resembles that of gentle motion. 

Two craggy rocks, projecting to the main. 
The roaring wind's tempestuous rage restrain ; 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide. 
And ships secure ^without their hausers ride. — Pope. 

Prolonged motion is well expressed by an Alexan- 
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extunpte of slow mo- 



(Iriae verse. The following is a 
tion prolonged : 

A needless Alexandrine eiida the soug, 

Tlial, like ■ wounded snake, drags its slnw leogtli along. — Po/k. 

The next example is oi forcihle motion prolonged: 

The waves belilud impel the n"avF9 before, 

'Wide-rolling, foaming high, and tumbling on the shore. — Pope. 

The last is of rapid motion prolonged : 

the huge mimd stone, reeulting with a bound, 

Thunders uiipetuous down, and emokes along iJie ground. — Pope. 

A period conaiating mostly of long gyllablee, pro- 
duces an emotion whieh bears a faint rosomblanoe to ' 
that excited by gravity and solemnity. Hence the 
beauty of the folloiving verse. 

Oni sedato rtapotidit corde Latinus.— TiVgrV. 

This enumeration might be extended to a much 
greater length ; but the examples which have been 
given, may serve as a foun^lation for the reader 9 fur- 
ther enquiries. 



» FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN GENERAJ 

FiGi'REe of speech always denote some ijepartur^ i 
from the simplicity of expression ; they enunciate, ( 

after a particular manner, the idea which we intend 
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to convey, and that with the addition of some cir- 
vumstance designed to render the impression more 
Btrong and vivid. When I say, " A good man en- 
joys comfort in the midst of adversity," I express my 
thoughts in tho simplest manner possible. But when 
I say, " To the upright there ariseth light in dark- 
ness," the same sentiment h expressed in a figm'ative 
style: a new oircumstanee is introduced; light is 
eabstituted for comfort, and darkness is used to sug- 
gest the idea of adversity. 

The uso of figurative language has been visited 
with heavy censure by a very distinguished philoso- 
|iher. " Since wit and fancy," says Locke, " finds 
easier entertainment in the world than dry truth and 
reai knowledge, figurative speeches, and allusion in 
language, will hardly be admitted as an imperfection 
or abuse of it. I confess, in discourses where we 
seek rather pleasure and delight than information 
and improvement, such ornanients as are borrowed 
from them, can scarce pass for faults. But yet, if 
■we would speak of things as they are, we must allow 
that all the art of rhetorick, besides order and clear- 
ness, all the artificial and figurative application of 
words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing else 
bnt to insinuate wrong ideas, move the passions, and 
thereby mislead the judgment ; and so indeed are 

K^rfect cheat : and therefore however laudable or al- 
wable oratory may render them in harangues and 
|»opular addresses, they are certainly, in all die- 
iwurses that pretend to inform or instruct, wholly to 
%>e avoided ; and where truth and knowledge are 
concerned, cannot but be thought a great fault, either 
4>f the language or person that makes use of them. 
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What, and Low varioUB they are, will be euperfluous 
here to take notice ; the books of rhetorick, which 
abound in the world, will inetnict those who want ta 
be informed : only I cannot but obaervs, how littJa 
the preservation and improve raent of truth and know- 
ledge is the care and concern of mankind; since the 
ai-ts of fallacy are endow'd and preferred. 'Tis evi- 
dent how much men love to deceive, and be deceived, 
since rhetorick, that powerful instniment of error and 
deceit, has its established professors, is publickly 
taught, and has always been had in great reputation : 
and I doubt not, but it will be thought great bold- 
ness, if not brutality in me to have said thus much 
against it. Eloquence, iiko the fair sex, has too pr^ 
vailing beauties in it, to suffer it self over to be spcf 
ken against. And 'tis in vain to find fault with those 
arts of deceiving, wlierein men find pleasure to be 
deceived,"* — This is a degi'ee of severity more than 
philosophical. The passage eeeras to involve one ob- 
vious fallacy; namely, that eloquence must aln'aya 
be exerted in a bad cause : for if rhetoric is a power- 
ful instrument of error and deceit, it must also be ft 
powerful instrument of truth and justice. From the 
writings of the excellent author himself, figurative 
language is by no means excluded; and in this very 
passage we find him making a skilful use of compari> 
son, one of the figures of rhetoric. 

Though figures imply a deviation from what ms^ 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are 
not thence to infer that they imply any thing uncom- 
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mon or uniiatiiral. This is so far fiom being the 
case, that, on many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and tho most common method of uttering 
our sentiments. It is impossible to compose any dis- 
course without making frequent use of themj and 
there are indeed few sentences of any length which do 
not include some expression that may be termed fign- 
Tative. Figures are therefore to be accounted part 
of that language which nature dictates to mankind : 
they are not the invention of the schools, or tho mere 
product of study; on the contrary, the most illitei-ate 
^oak in figures, as often perliaps as the most learned. 
Whenever the imagination of the vulgar is powerful- 
ly awakened, or their passions highly inflamed, they 
will pour forth a torrent of figurative language as 
forcible as could be employed by tho most artificial 
^ieclairae^. 

" When wo attend," says Dr. Ferguson, " to the 
'langui^e which savages employ on any solemn occa- 
«ioD, it appears that man is a poet by nature. Whe- 
ther at first obliged by the mere defects of his tongue, 
«nd the scantiness of proper expressions, or seduced 
by a pleasure of the fancy in stating the analogy o!" 
its objects, he clothes every conception in image and 
netaphof. ' We have planted tlie tree of peace,' says 
an American orator; ' wo have buried the axe under 
its roots : we will henceforth repose under its shade; 
we will join to brighten the chain that binds our na- 
tions together.' Such are the collections of metaphor 
which those nations employ in their public liarangues. 
They have likewise already adopted those lively 
figures, and that daring freedom of language, which 
the learned have afterwards found so well fitted to 
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espreee tlie rapid transitions of the imagination, and 
the ardours of a paaeionate mind."* 

Eishop Percy has thus stated the prevalence of 
metaphoi-icnl language in the ancient poets of the 
north : " That daring spirit and vigour of animation 
which distinguished the northern warriors, naturaUy 
inclined them to bold and swelling figures: and ah 
Iheir mjthology was grown very extensive and com--, 
plicated, the frequent allusions to it could not but be ' 
:i greater source of obscurity to modern readers. It- 
was the constant study of the northern Scalds to lift 
their poetic style as much as possible above that of 
their prose : so that they had at length formed to 
themselves in verse a kind of new language, in which 
every idea was expressed by a peculiar term, never 
admitted into their ordinary converse. Some of these 
terms are founded on their mythologj', or the labu-< 
lous history of their gods; and others on some fancied 
analogy or resemblance. Thus if an lelandio poet 
had occasion to mention a rainbow, he called it ' ths- 
bridge of the gods;' if gold, ' the tears of Freya:' if' 
twesy, ' the gift of Odin.' Tho earth was indiSeP-- 
ently termed ' Odin's spouse,' ' the daughter ofi 
night,' or ' the vessel that floats on the ages:^ in l)k«^ 
manner a battle was to be styled ' the bath of blood,'. 
' the storm of Odin," or ' the clash of bucklers;'' the 
sea, ' the field of pirates,' or ' the girdle of the earth.\ 
Ice was not insignificantly nanied ' the greatest ot 
bridges;" a ship, ' the horse of the wave3.'"f 

• FerguBon's Eaaiiy on th« History of Civil Bot'wij^ 'f.'^ii. 
EJin. 17(17, 4to. - - ■ f 

t Percy's Five Piece* of Runio Poetry, traufdated from the la- 
landio Language, preT. Land. 1 763, Hvd. 
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Dr. Beattie remarka that " eavages, illitorate per- 
sons, and children, have comparatively but few words 

proportion to the things they may have occa- 
non to speak of; and must therefore recur to tropes 
and fi^ires more frequently than persons of copious 
elocution. A seaman, or mechanic, even when he 
talks of that which does not belong to his art, bor- 
rows his language from that which does; and this 
jn^wa his diction figurative to a degree that is Bome- 
times entertaining enough."' 

What then ie it that has drawn the attention of 
eritiea and rhetoricians so much to those forms of 
■peech t They remarked that in them consists much 
of the beauty and force of language, and found them 
^ways to bear some character or distinguishing 
marks, by the help of which they could reduce them 
nader separate classes. To this perhaps they owe 

lir name. As the figure or shape of one body dis- 
tinguishes it from another, so each of those forms of 
q>ecch has a oast peculiar to itself, which both dis- 
Hogubhos it from the rest, and from the simple form 
expression. Simple expression just makes our 
Ueas known to others; but figurative language be- 
rtows a particular drees upon those ideas; a drew 
whioh serves to distinguish and adorn them. 

Figures in general may be described to be that lan- 
guage which is prompted either by the imagination, 
or by the passions. Bhetoricians commonly divide 

JeUtie'B Essaf on Poetcy and Miotic, p. 23G, 3d edit. Loud. , 
1779,8*0.— See likewise Dr. Leland'a DiBsertetion on tbe PiiDcipllK] 
«f HaDum JiilixiQeiiGe, p. 3. Loud. 1764, 4t<h-.a'. m- 
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them into two great classea, figures of words, and 
figures of thought. The former are denominated 
tropes: they consist in the employmont of a word tOi 
signify something different from its original and prt- 
mitive meaning; so that by altering the word, we 
destroy the figure. Thus in thu instance lately aii- 
duced, the trope consists in " light and darkness" 
being not used in a literal sense, but substituted for 
" comfort and adversity," on account of some resem- 
blance or analogy which they are supposed to bear 
to those conditions of Hfe. The other class, termed 
figures of thought, supposes the words to bo employ- 
ed in their proper and literal meaning, and the figurq 
to consist in the turn of the thought. This is the 
case with personifications and apostrophes; where, 
though we vary the words wliich are used, or trans- 
late them from one language into another, wo may still 
preserve the same figure. The distinction howevec 
is of very little importance; nothing can be built upon 
it in practice, nor can it always be clearly observed. 
Provided we remember that figurative language im- 
ports some colouring of the imagination, or some 
emotion or passion, expressed in our style, it is a 
matter of inferior consequence, whether we give to 
some particular mode of expression the name of a 
trope or of a figure. " Tropes and figures." says Dr. 
Ward, " are distinguished from each other in several 
respects. Tropes mostly affect single words, but 
figures whole sentencea. A trope conveys two ideas 
to the mind by means of one word, but a figure throws 
the sentence into a diflerent form from the common 
and usual manner of expression. Bcsiiles, tropes are 
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chiefly designed to represent our thoughts, but figures 
our passions.^^* 

As it would be tedious to dwell on all the variety 
of figurative expressions which rhetoricians have enu- 
merated,'!' I shall only select such figures as most 
frequently occur. The principles and rules laid down 
concerning them will sufiiciently direct us to the use 
of the rest, either in prose or poetry.j; 



CHAP. XII. 

OF PERSONIFICATION. 

The boldest effort of the imagination seems to be 
that which bestows sensibiUty and voluntary motion 
upon things inanimate.§ At first view, one would 
be disposed to conclude that this figure borders on 

• Ward's System of Oratory, voL L p. 304. Lond. 1759, 2 vols. 
8vo. — John Ward, LL.D. the learned professor of rhetoric in Gres- 
ham CoUege, is the author of anotiher work connected with our pre- 
sent oiquiries : it is entitled <* Four Essays upon the English Lan- 
guage." Lond. 1758, Svo. 

f Vossii Institutiones Oratorise, torn. ii. p. 81. edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1643, 2 torn. 4to. Ward's System of Oratory, vol. i. p. 398, to vol. 
ii. p. 109. 

t(. Many curious oheervationB respecting the nature of figurative 
^S'^'^S^ occur in Beccaiia's Ricerche intorno alia Naiura dello StUe*. 
Milano, 1770, 8vo. 

§ Of prosopopoeia or personification, an ancient rhetorician has 
given the following account, which partly applies to apostroj^ : 
^.Hoc fit eum personas in rebus eonstituimus, quae sine peraonis 
wmt, aut eorum hominum, qui fuerunt, tanquam vivorumet praeseu.- 
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the extravagant or ridiculous; for what can seem more 
remote from the tract of reaaonablo thought, than t» 
speak of Btonoa, trees, fields, and rivara, as if they 
were living creatures, and to attribute to them 
thought and Beaaation, action and affection I This 
would appear to be nothing more than childiah con- 
ceit which no person of taste could relish. The case 
however is very different : no such ridiculous effect ia 
produced by personification, when judiciously man- 
aged; on the contrary, tt is found to be natural and 
agreeable. Nor is any very uncommon degree of 
passion required to make ua relish it: into every 
species of poetry it gai ns an easy admission ; it ia 
by no means excluded from prose, and even in com- 
mon conversation it not unfrequently findjs a. place. 
ThuiS we do not hesitate to speak of B,/urioii3 dart, a 
deceitful di3eai8e, the (A i'r^C^r ground, the a%gry ocean. 
The use of such expreseiona shews the facility with 
which the mind can accommodate the propertiea of 
living creatures to inanimate objects, or to its own 
abstract ideas. 

That our actions are too much influenced by pas- 
sion, is an acknowledged truth ; but it is not less 
certain that passion also possesses considerable influ- 
ence over our perceptione, opinions, and belief. When 
by any animating passion, whether pleasant or pain- 
ful, an impulse is given to the imagination, we are 



lOnemve defionnajniiB." (RutiliuH Lupus de Fi- 
guria S^ntentiitrum et Kluuutiooii^, p. 8JI. edit. Ruluikeiiu. Liwd. 
Bat. 1768, 8vo.) The best part of thia volume is the very Inuned 
editor's Hiiloria critica Oraluru-in (jmecorairii which ma; Gkenue be 
found in the coUection of his Dpuacuta, tum. i. p. 310. edit. Lugd. 
B»t. 1833, S loin. 8ro. 
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in that condition disposed to Use every mode of figu- 
rative exprefision ; and those figures are generally 
founded upon a momentary belief in some circum- 
Btance which calm and unclouded reason would re- 
present in quite a diiferent point of view. " A man 
agitat-ed," says Dr. Beattie, " with any intereeting 
paeeion, especially of long continuance, is apt to fancy 
that all nature sympathises with him. If he has lost 
a beloved friend, he thinks the sun less bright than 
fet other times ; and in the sighing of the winds anrl 
^oves, in the lowlnge of the herd, and in the mur- 
murs of the stream, he seoma to hear the voice ol' 
lamentation. Eut when joy or hope predominates, 
the whole world assumes a gay appearance. In the 
contemplation of every part of nature, of every con- 
dition of mankind, of every form of human society, 
the benevolent aud pious man, the morose and the 
cheerful, the miser and the misanthrope, finds occa- 
sion to indulge liis favourite passion, and sees, or 
thinks he sees, his own temper reflected back in the 
actions, sympathies, and tendencies of other things 
and persons. Our affections are indeed the medium 
through which we may bo said to survey ourselves, 
and every thing else ; and whatever bo our inwar<l 
frame, we are apt to perceive a wonderful oongeni- 
■ ality in the world without us. And hence the fancy, 
when roused by real emotions, or by the pathos of 
composition, is easily reconciled to those figures of 
speech that ascribe sympathy, perception, and other 
attributes of animal life, to things inanimate, or even 
to notions merely intellectual."* 

■ BoLltie's Essay on Poetry and Music, p. 255. 
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In the following example of- pei'sonificatioD, Al- 
meria calls upon the earth to protect her from the 
unkindneaa of her father. 

Earth, behold, I kneel upon thy hoBOm, 
And beud loy Hawing e^«M to Etream upuu 
Thy face, iniplotitig tliee tbat ilum wilt yield ; 
Open tliy bowela of compassioiT, take 
Into lliy womb the last DJid moat forlorn 
Of all thy raoe. Hear me, thou common parent 

1 have no parent else. !Bo thou a mother, 
Aud step between me and tlie curse of bini. 
Who wafi — who was, hut is no more a father ; 
But hraiida my innocenc-e with horrid crimes. 
And, for the tender names of child and da,ugliter. 
Now calls mB morderer And parricide. Coagrect^ 

Plaintive passions are extremely aolioitous for 
vent; and a soliloquy frequently answera this pur- 
poBe. But when such a passion becomes excessive, it 
cannot be gratified except by sympathy from others ; 
and if denied that consolation, it vfill convert even 
things inanimate into sympathizing beings. 

Ye wooda and wilda, wliitac melancholy gloom 
A ccordB with my soul's aadnesa, and drawa forth 
TTie tear of sorrow from my bursting heart, 
Faxeweil a, while. Home 

Ah happy hills I ah pleaeing shade < 

Ah fields beloWd in vain. 
Where once my careless childhood slraj'd, 

A stran^r yet to pain ! 
I feel the galea that from ye hlow, 
A momentary blisa bestow ; 

Aa wa,viiig fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soot)]. 
And, redolent of joy and. youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 

That such personification is derived from nature, 
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not admit of the least doubt, when we consider that 
it is to be found in the poetical productions of the 
darkest ages, and most remote countries. 

Another source of this figure is terror ; which is 
communicated in thought to every surrounding ob- 
ject, even to those which are inanimate. 

Go, view the settling sea. The stormy wmd is laid ; but the bil- 
lows still tumble on the deep^ and seem to fear the blast. — Chsian. 

We naturally communicate our joy in the same 
manner. 

As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, ofif at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odour from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 
Well pleas'd, they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer'd with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. — Milton, 

In some of the above examples, the personifica- 
tion, if I mistake not, is so complete as to afford an 
actual, though momentary, conviction, that the ob- 
jects introduced are possessed of life and intelli- 
gence. But it is evident, from numberless instances, 
that the personification is not always so perfect. It 
is often employed in descriptive poetry, without be- 
ing intended to produce the same conviction. 

Winds of winter I list ye there 

To many a deep and dying groan 1 
Or start ye, demons of the midnight air, 

At shrieks and thunden louder tlum your own ? 
Alas ! ev'n your uuhallow'd breath 

May spare the victim fallen low ; 
But man will ask no truce to death, 

No bounds to human woe. Campbell. 

Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness, come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
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WbQe mUHic wakes u^iund, veil'd in a sboner 
Of nhaduning fobob on our ]>lajiis dtscend. — 7Vii 

Now Summer with her wan too court ib gone 

To rovel on the soutb side of lliB world, 

And flaunt and fi'olic out tlis livelong day; 

While Winter rising imle f™m nnrthem aeon, ■ " 

Sliakea from his hosr^ louka the drizzling riienin. — ArmUrai)^'^''-n 

Lo ! how (he Years lo come, a numerous and well-fitted qdi^ " ' ' ' 
All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my song with emootJi and equal meaaure daiice. 

But louk, the Mom, in russet mantle clad, 
^^^^ Walks o'er the dew of yon Ligh tuatward hill. — Hhakspearc, 

^^fti' Awake, ye West Winds, through tlie lonelj^ dale, 
^^K.j And, Fancy, to thy &iry bower bctalie 1 
^^& Even now with balmy fresbnens breathes the gale, 
^^V Dimpling witli downy win g the stilly lake ; 
^^E*^ Through the pale willows faultering whiepers wake, 
^^ And Evening comes with locks bedropt with dew. — Hicile. 
While through the west, wh«re sinks the crimson day, 
Meek Twilight slowly sails, and waves her bumpers grey. 

Mnutn. 
Night, sable goddess I front her ebon throne. 
In raylees majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'w a slumb'ring world.— J'ouh^. 

In these instancee, it may he preeumed that the per- 
Bonification, either with the poet or his readers, does 
not amount to any conviction that the objecta are 
endowed with intelligence. Tho winds, the seaeons. 
years, morning, evening, twilight, and night, are not 
here understood to be sensible beings. The personi- 
fication must therefore be referred to the imagina- 
tion : the inanimate object is figured to be possessed 
of consciousness ; but w© are not even impressed 
with a momentary conviction that it is so in Teality. 
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Ideas or fictions of imagination have the power of 
exciting emotions in the mind; and when any inani- 
mate object is, in imaghuition, supposed to be an in- 
telligent being, it assnmea an appearance of greater 
importance than when an irlea is formed of it ae- 
ewrding to truth. In this caae however the eleva- 
tion is far from being equal to what it is when the 
peraonifi cation amounts to actual conviction. Thus 
person ilication is of two kinds. The first, or nobler 
kind, may be termed passionate personification ; the 
other, or more humble, may be termed descriptive 
personification. Personification in mere description 
is seldom or never carried to the extent of conviction. 
In the following paswigo, Dr. Darwin has elegant- 
ly given form and motion to a particular affection of 
the mind ; and this is Indeed ono of the most com- 
mon peraonificationfi of poetry. 

Wiih pausing step, at night's refulgent noon, 

Benesth the aparMiiig stars, and lucid moon, 

Plung'd in Ihc Hhadc of some rcligiuuB ttwer, 

The slon heU coiinting tjie departed hour. 

O'er gaping lomba where shed umbrBgeous yewa 

On mouldering bones their coltl unwiiolesome dews ; 

White low aerial voicL-a whi»per round, 

And miHindrawo apectres dance upon the ground; 

PoelJB Melanchoij lovea lo tread. 

And bend in ailence o'er the ccuntlesa dead ; 

Marks nith loud sobs inlimCiDe edftowb rave. 

And wring tJieir pale hands o'er their mother'a grave ; 

Uqub on ilia new-turned Bod with gestures wild 

The kneeling beautj call her buned eliild ; 

Upbraid with timorous aceents Hsaven's decrees. 

And nith sad sighs augment the passing breeze.* 



rt^.rl)4rwiii's Temple of Nature, p. 98. Loud. 1G03, 4to. 
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Collins, a writer of true poetical genius, has thus 
personified an attribute of the mind : 

O thou, who sitt'st a smiling bride 
By valour's arm'd and awful side, 

Gentlest of sky-born forms, and best ador'd ! 
Who oft with songs divine to hear 
Winn'st from his fatal grasp the spear, 

And hid'st in wreaths of flow'rs his bloodless sword ; 
Thou who amidst the deathful field. 
By godlike chiefs alone beheld. 
Oft with thy bosom bare art found. 
Pleading for him, the youth who sinks to ground ; 
See, Mercy ! see, with pure and loaded hands 
Before thy shrine my country's Genius stands. 
And decks thy altar still, though pierc'd with many a wound. 

Dunbar, an ancient Scotish poet of the highest 
order, has in a single distich exhibited a strong and 
simple personification of the passion of anger: 

Than Yre come in with sturt and stryfe ; 
His hand wes ay upoun his knyfe.* 

Dr. Grainger has produced a very poetical personi- 
fication of solitude: 

Solitude, romantic maid, 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb. 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey. 

Mason's personification of death is scarcely inferior 
to any of these examples : 

• Dunbar's Poems, vol. i. p. 50. Laing's edit. Ediub. 1834, 
2 vols. 8vo. 
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Hark ! heard ye not yon footstep dread. 
That shook the earth with tliund'ring tread ? 

'Twas Death. — In haste 

The warrior past ; 
High tower 'd his hehned head : 

I marked his mail, I mark'd his shield, 
I *spy'd the sparkling of his spear, 

I saw his giant arm the falchion wield ; 
Wide wav'd the hick'ring blade, and fir'd the angry air. 

This figure admits of three difierent degrees; which 
it is necessary to remark and distinguish, in order to 
determine the propriety of its use. The first is when 
some of the properties or qualities of living creatures 
are ascribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when 
those inanimate objects are introduced as acting like 
living creatures; and the third, when they are repre- 
sented either as speaking to us, or as listening when 
we address them. 

When this figure is used in its lowest degree, it 
raises the style so little, that it may be admitted into 
the most humble discourse. Such expressions as 
furwm dart, thirsty ground, raise so slight a convic- 
tion of sensibility, if they raise any at all, that it may 
seem doubtful whether they ought not to be referred 
to some other figure. Still however such epithets 
are found to have a more powerful efiect than those 
which are properly and literally applicable to the 
objects.' This efiect may be explained in the follow- 
ing manner. In the expression angry ocean^ do we 
not tacitly compare the ocean in a storm to a man 
in wrath? It is by this tacit comparison that the ex- 
pression acquires a force or elevation above what is 
found in an epithet proper to the object. This com- 
parison, though only tacit, seems to exclude personi- 
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fication: by the very nature of comparison, the ob- 
jects compared are kept distinct, and the native ap- 
pearance of each is preseired. All that can be said 
concerning the subject is, that, with regard to such 
instances, it must depend upon the reader, whether 
they may be examples of personification, or merely 
of what is denominated a figure of speech. A reader 
of fancy will advance them to tho former class; while, 
with a plain reader, they will remain in the latter. 

The second degree of this figure is, when inanimate 
objects or abstract ideas are introduced acting like 
living creatures. Here we rise a step higher, and 
the personification becomes sensible. The strength 
of the figure depends upon the nature of the action 
which wo attribute to those inanimate objects, and 
the particularity with which it is described. 

Go to your Natural Religimi ; lay before her Mahomet, and his 
disciples, arrayed in annour and blood, riding in triumpll over the 
spoils of thoUHSuda wlio fell by his victorious sword. Shew her the 
cities whiuh he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged and 
destroyed, and the miserable dintresa of all the inliabilantB ot tbe 
rartb. When ahe has viewed bim in this ecene, carry her into Ilia 
retirement ; show her the prophet's chamber ; his concubines and hia 
wives; and let her hear him allege revelation, and a divine commia- 
sion, to justify his adultery and lust. When she is tired with this 
pmapect, tlien shew her the blessed Jesus, humble and meeh, doing 
good to alt the Eons of men. Let her see him in his moat retired 
privaxries ; let her follow bim to the Mount, and hear his devotions 
und supplicadons to God. Carry her to his table, and view his poor 
fare, and hear his heavenly diHCourse. Let lier attend him to the 
tribuDa!, and consider (he patience with which lie endured the scoffs 
and reproaches of hia enemies. Lead her to hia cross ; let her view 
hini in the agony of death, and bear his Ust prayer for his persecu- 
tnrai FalhCF, for-ihe Hem, for Ihey htovi tiol whal tliei/dol When 
Nataral Religion lias thus viewed both, ask her. Which is the Pro- 
phet of God ! But her answer we have already had, whoa she saw 
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part of this scene^ through the eye? of >he, centurion, who attended 
at the cross. By hmi she^'spoke,, and said, Truly this man was the 
Son of Godi-^Sfter lock's Sermons, 

This is more than elegant; it is truly sublime. The 
whole passage is animated; and the figure rises at 
the conclusion, when Natural Religion, who before 
was only a spectator, is introduced as speaking by 
the centurion's Toice. This is an instance of personi- 
fication^ carried as far as prose, even in its highest 
elevation, will admit. 

The mythological personification in Dr. Smollett^'s 
Ode to Independence is managed with admirable effect; 
and this is indeed one of the noblest lyric poems in 
the English language. 

The genius of our tongue affords us a material ad- 
vantage in the use of this figure. All substantive 
nouns, except the proper names of creatures, male 
or female, are destitute of gender. By simply bestow- 
ing the masculine or feminine gender upon inanimate 
objects, we introduce personification. " When," says 
Mr. Harris, ** we give them sex, by making them 
masculine or feminine, they are thenceforth personi- 
fied; kre ia kind of intelligent beings, and become, as 
such, the proper ornament either of rhetoric or of 
poetry. 

" Thus Milton: 

t< ... ' • 

. The Thunder 

. . Wing'd «ith Ted lig^t'ning and impetuous' rage, 

Pei^haps bath spent hia shafts. F, Lost, i. 174. 

'^ The poet^ .having just before called the hail and 
thunder, GkHi-s ministers of vengeance, and so per- 
sonified' tifeni, had be afterwards said its shafts fotr 
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his shafts, would have destroyed his own image, and 
approached withal so much nearer to prose. 

" The following passage is from the same poem: 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right hand. P. L, ii. 173. 

" In this place Ms hand is clearly preferable either 
to hers or itSy by immediately referring us to God 
himself, the avenger. 

" I shall only give one instance more, and quit 
this subject. 

At his command th' uprooted Hills retir'd 

Each to his place : they heard his voice and went 

Obsequious : Heaven his wonted face renew'd. 

And with fresh flowrets Hill and Valley smil'd. P. Z. vi. 

" Here all things are personified; the hills hear^ 
the valleys smile^ and the face of heaven is renewed. 
Suppose then the poet had been necessitated by the 
laws of his language to have said — Each hill retir'd 
to its place — Heaven renewed its wonted face-^how 
prosaic and lifeless would these neuters have appear- 
ed; how detrimental to the prosopopoeia^ which he 
was aiming to establish ! In all this therefore he was 
happy, that the language in which he wrote imposed 
no such necessity ; and he was too wise a writer to 
impose it on himself.*'''* 

Personifications of this kind are extremely frequent 
in poetry, of which indeed they may almost be con- 
sidered as the life and soul. We expect to find every 
thing animated in the descriptions of a poet who 



* HaiTis's Hermes, p. 59. — See likewise Tooke's Diversions of 
Puriey, part i. p. 63. Dr. Whately's Elements of Rhetoric, p. 207. 
and Dr. Crombie's Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
p. 38. 
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possesses a lively fancy. Homer is remarkable for 
the use of this figure: war, peace, darts, spears, 
towns, rivers, every thing, in short, is alive in his 
writings. The same is the case with Milton and 
Shakspeare. One of the greatest pleasures which 
we derive from poetry, is to find ourselves always in 
the midst of our fellows, and to see every thing feel- 
ing and acting like ourselves. This is perhaps the 
principal charm of the figurative style, that it intro- 
duces us into society with all nature, and interests 
us even in inanimate objects, by forming a connexion 
between them and us, through that sensibility which 
it ascribes to them. 

It yet remains to treat of the highest degree of 
this figure ; which consists in introducing inanimate 
objects and irrational beings not only as feeling and^ 
acting, but also as listening and speaking. Personi- 
fication in this degree, though on several occasions 
far from being unnatural, is very difficult in the ma- 
nagement. It is the boldest of all rhetorical figures: 
it 16 the style of strong passion only; and therefore 
ought never to be attempted, unless when the mind 
is considerably heated and agitated. ' The introduc- 
tion of some object inanimate, acting as if it had Ufe, 
can be relished by the mind in the midst of cool 
description ; but we must be in a state of considera- 
ble emotion, before we can so far realize the personi- 
fication of an insensible object^ as to conceive it lis- 
tening to what we say, or returning an answer to our 
address. All strong passions however have a ten* 
dency to produce this figure ; not only love, anger, 
and indignation, but even those which are seemingly 
more depressing, such as grief^ remoi'se^ and melan^' 
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choly. In the subsequent passage, a poet of exqui- 
site talenta introduces an address from ^' the insect 
youth," 

Methinka I he&r in accenta low 

The sportive kiuil repi; : 
Paar moralist 1 and what art thou I 

A aolitary fly. 
Th; jo}^ no glittering femnle meelfi. 
No hive hast thou of hoarded ^weeta. 

No jiainted p lumage M display : 
On hasty wings thy youth is Sown ; 
Thy ann is set, thy spring ia gone— 

We frolie while 'tis May. Cra.v- 

Having thus treated of the nature of personifica- 
tion, and of its diiferent degrees, it remains to shew 
in what cases it may be introduced with propriety, 
»hen it is suitable, when unsuitable. 

After a passionate personification is properly in- 
troduced, it ought to be confined to its distinct pro- 
vince, that of gratifying some predominant passion. 
Everj- sentiment which is unconnected with this de- 
sign, ought to be rejected. The passion of love, for 
example, in a plaintive tone, may bestow a momen- 
tary Ufe upon woods and rocks, to make them wit- 
nesses of the lover''s constancy or distress; but nu 
passion will easily support a conviction so far stretch- 
ed, that those woods and rocks should report that 
constancy or distress to others. It is not however 
safe to prescribe mechanical rules to transcendent 
genius, which will often establish rules by the suc- 
cess of its own daring efforts. 

If extraordinary marks of respect to a person of 
low condition be ridiculous, not less so is the p«r- 
soiiitication of a low subject. This rule chiefly re- 
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gards descnptiYe personifieation ; for a subject can 
hardly be regarded as mean or low that is the cause 
of a violent passion : in that circumstance, at least, 
it must be of importance. No positive, rules how- 
ever can be assigned with regard to what objects 
should be selected, and what avoided ; the ultimate 
appeal must always lie to the decision of taste. A 
poet of superior genius, possessing the power of in- 
flaming the mind, may take liberties which would bo 
dangerous in others. Homer does not appear ex- 
travagant in animating his darts and arrows;* nor 
Thomson in animating the seasons, the winds, the 
rain9, the dews. The latter of these poets even ven- 
tnres to animate the diamond; and this he does 
with great propriety. But there are objects familiar 
and base, to which personification cannot properly 
descend.'}* In a composed state of mind, to animate 
a lump of matter even in the most rapid flight of 
fancy, degenerates into burlesque. 

How now f what noise ! that spirit's possessed with haste^ 
That wounds the unresisting postern with these strokes. 

Shakspeare* 

The employment of descriptive personification re- 
quires a considerable degree of caution. A person- 
age in tragedy, agitated by some strong passion^ is 

* See Aristoteles de Rhetorica, lib. iii cap. xi. 
f JBsdiyhis^ in the following passage of his tragedy of Agamem- 
non; V. 503. dooeribea dost as the sister german of mud : 

MapTVpii de fxoi Kacts 
IIi^Xov (Cvovpos diyf/ia kopis rddc. 
In another tragedy (Septem contra Thebas, v. 479. edit. Schiitz.) he 
describes smoke as the wavering sister of fire. 

Aiytflv fifXaivaVf aloKr}v nvpbs Ktiaiv, 

H 
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inspired with warm and lofty sentimente, and the 
reader catching fire by eympathy, relishes the bold- 
est personifications; but a writer, even in the most 
lively description, ought to content himself with such 
figures of this kind as agree with the tone of inind 
inspired by the description. Nor is the lowest de- 
gree of personification to be admitted upon every 
occasion ; for in plain narrative, the mind, serious 
and sedate, entirely r-ejects the figure. Upon cer- 
tain occasions, a reader can even without passion 
imagine the winds to be animated ; but still the 
winds are the subject, and any action ascribed to 
them contrary to their usual operation, appearing 
unnatural, seldom faila to banish tho illusion. The 
leader's imagination, too far strained, refuses its aid; 
ami the description becomes obscure, instead of be- 
ing more luminous. In CampbelFs Ode to Winter, 
the personification, though carried to a great ex- 
tent, is managed with evident propriety and skill. 

This figure requires to be used with greater mo- 
deration in prose than in poetry ; for, in prose, the 
same assistance cannot be obtained for raising pas- 
sion to its proper height by the force of numbers 
and the glow of style. Yet from this species of com- 
position, addresses to objects inanimate are by no 
means excluded ; they have their place in the loftier 
kind of oratory. A public speaker may on some oc- 
casions very properly nddress religion or virtue, or 
his countrj', or some city or province, which has per- 
haps suffered great calamities, or been tho scene of 
some memorable event. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that, as such addresses are among the highest 
efforts of eloquence, they should never bo attempted, 
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unless by persons of more than ordinary genius. Of 
all frigid things, the most frigid are the awkward 
and unseasonable attempts sometimes made towards 
such kinds of personification, especially if they be 
long continued : we perceive the writer labouring to 
imitate the language of some passion which he nei- 
ther feels himself, nor is capable of exciting in others. 
Mr. Boscoe has remarked that " if the modems 
excel the ancients in any department of poetry, it is 
in that now under consideration. It must not in- 
deed be supposed that the ancients were insensible 
of the effects produced by this powerful charm. But 
it may safely be asserted, that they have availed 
themselves of this creative faculty much more spar- 
ingly, and with much less success, than their modern 
competitors. The attribution of sense to inert ob- 
jects is indeed common to both ; but the still bolder 
exertion which embodies abstract existence, and ren- 
ders it susceptible of ocular representation, is almost 
exclusively the boast of the moderns.^'* 



CHAP. XIII. 



OF APOSTROPHE. 



Apostrophe is a figure nearly allied to personifica- 
tion, with which it is sometimes confounded* It con- 
sists in bestowing an ideal presence upon real per- 

• Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de* Medici^ vol. i. p. 357. 
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eoHB, either dead or absent. We addrees thoin a^ if 
they stood before us listening to the overflowing of 
our passion. 

strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in the iale at 
mat, the spouse of my love. Dost thou raise tliy fkir face Croiu lbs 
roi^k to find the Bails ol CucliutliDi The sen is rolling far distant, 
and its niiite foam stiall cieceive thee for niy sails. Retire, for it it 
iii|{ht, my love, imd the dark ninds sigh in thy hair. Retii« to tin 
hull of my feasts, and think of (ho times that are past ; for I will not 
retmn till tlie storm of war is gone. — Ossian. 

Never, O little flock 1 Eroni which I was torn by the cruel fate of . 
ivar, never shall I be immindful of the sacred ties that onited us, of' 
the uninterrupted harmony nlilch we enjoyed, and of those fruits nt 
the Spirit, goodness, righteonsnesB, and truth, Vrhieh e\hibiled among 
you tiie most (M)n>'liieing proofs of the energy of Iho gospel. Never 
shall 1 forget thst mekiicholy day on which I was separated tnn 
ynu, without one pubhc opportmiity of "commen^ng you to God, 
and to hia graco," without one affectionate expressioa, withont on* 
adieu. — Broiva'i Sermom. 

Tn these examples, an address is made to persona, 
that are absent ; but addresses are also made to th» , 
dead. 

FarBwell, too little, and too lately, known. 

Whom I began to think and call my own ; 

For sure our bouIb were near ally'd, and diine 

Cast m the same poetio monld witii mine. DrydiB. 

PliiilipB ! whose touch harmoniouB could remove 

Tlif pangs of guilty pow'r and haplesa love. 

Rest here, distrest by poverty no more. 

Find here that calm thon gav'st so ott before ; 

^ileep undisturb'd nilhin this peaceful shrine, 

Till augels wake thee with a note like thine. Jvhnton 

An thou, my Gregory, tor ever fled ! 

And am 1 left to unavailing woe 1 
^^'hen fortune's stonns iiF.Bail tliis weary head. 

Where cares long since have shed untimely huow. 

Ah, now for comfort whither shiil! I go I 
No more thy soathia^ voice my tulgui^ cheers ; 
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Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow, 
My hopes to cherish and allay my fears. Deattie. 

Oh thou ! with whom my heart was wont to share 

From reason's dawn each pleasure and each care ; 

With whom, alas ! I fondly hoped to know 

The humble walks of happiness below ; 

If thy blest nature now unites above 

An angel's pity with a brother's love. 

Still o'er my life preserve thy mild controul. 

Correct my views, and elevate my soul. Rogers* 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead J 

Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled 1 

Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man, 

Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ! 

Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 

And make her arm puissant as your own ! 

Oh 1 once again to Freedom's cause return 

The patriot Tell, the Bruce of Bannockbum ! CamphelU 

In all the preceding examples, the persons addressed 
are supposed to be either present, or at least to listen 
to the speakers. 

It requires a less violent effort of imagination to 
suppose persons present who are absent or dead, 
than to animate insensible beings, and direct our 
discourse to them. This figure may therefore be in- 
troduced where personification in its highest degree 
would be improper. It must not however be era- 
ployed except when the mind is in some measure 
under the dominion of passion. 




OF HYPERBOLE. 

The hyperbole consieta in magnifying or diminish- 
ing an object beyond reality. This figure ia in com- 
mon use both among the learned and unlearned. The 
human mind does not rest satisfied vtith the simple 
truth, but has a strong propensity to add or diminish.* 
An object either very littlo or very groat in its kind, 
strikes ua with surprize; and this emotion forces upon 
the mind a momentary conviction that the object is 
greater or less than it is actually found to be: hence 
the hyperbole, which expresses that momentary con- 
viction. A writer taking advantage of this natut-al , 
delusion, enriches his description by tlio use of hy- 
perboles, and the reader, even in lua coolest momenta, 
relishes that figure; he ia sensible that it ia the opentf 
tion of nature upon a warm fancy. 

Even in common conversation, hyperbolical express 
aiona very frequently occur; as swifi as l/te loiiul, at 
white as snow, and the like ; and our ordinary fornu 
of conipiimcnt are almost all of them extravagant 
hyperboles. Yet theae exagf^erated expressions 
scarcely strike ua as liyperbolical : in an instant we 
make the proper abatement, and know how to form 
a just estimate. But -when there is something strik- 
ing and unusual in the form of a hyperbolical ex- 

• Quinotiliiin. de lOBtilul, Orawr. lib, viii. cap, vi. 
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pression, it is exalted into a figure of speech which 
draws our attention. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that a writer 
is generally more successful in magnifying by a hy- 
perbole than in diminishing. A minute object con- 
tracts the mind, and fetters its powers; whereas a 
grand object dilates and inflames the mind. 

The following quotations will exemplify the man- 
ner in which this figure is used. 

For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth ; so that if a man can numher the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also he numbered. — Genesis, 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell : myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. Milton, 

Swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims along the main. — Pope. 

Longinus quotes from some comic poet the follow- 
ing ludicrous instance of a diminishing hyperbole : 
^^ He possessed a field, of smaller extent than a La- 
cedemonian letter.''* 

I. A hyperbole should never be introduced in the 
description of any thing ordinary or familiar. In 
such a case, it is altogether unnatural. 



* Longinus de Sublimitate, § xxxviii. p. 1 32. edit Weiske. 
AaKwucjjs. 
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I saw him beat the surges under him^ 

And ride upon their backs : he trode the water ; 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swohi that met him : his bold head 

'Bove the contentious wares he kept, and oar'd 

Himself with his good arms, in lusty strokes 

To th' sl^ore, that o'er his wave-bom basis bow'd, 

As stooping to receive him. ^ Hhakspeare* 

II. A hyperbole cannot be introduced with pro- 
priety, until the mind of the reader is duly prepared. 
A figure of this kind, placed at the beginning of a 
work, is improper. 

How far a hyperbole may be carried, and what is 
the proper measure and boundary of it, cannot be 
ascertained by any precise rule. Good sense and a 
cultivated taste must determine the point beyond 
which it will become extravagant. Longinus com- 
pares a hyperbole carried too far, to a bow-string 
which relaxes by overstraining, and produces an effect 
opposite to what is intended. 

In single opposition hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment "with great Glendower. 

Three times they breath'd, and three times did they drink. 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood ; 

Who then afirighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank. 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. — Shakspeare. 

England ne'er had a long until his time : 

Virtue he had, deserving to command ; 

His brandish'd sword did blind men with its beams ; 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ; 

His sparkling eyes, replete with awful fire. 

More dazzled, and drove back his enemies. 

Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their faces. — Shakipearc. 
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I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful; 
Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate, 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown'd 
The wrath of Heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin. — Lee. 

With regard to the latter of these instances, the 
person herself who was under the distracting agita- 
tions of grief might be permitted to hyperbolize in 
this manner; but the person describing her cannot 
be allowed an equal liberty. The one is supposed to 
utter the sentiments of passion; the other speaks 
only the language of description, which, according to 
the dictates of nature, is always in a lower tone. 
This is a distinction which, however obvious, has not 
been observed by many writers. 

III. A hyperbole, after it is introduced with every 
advantage, ought to be comprehended in as few words 
as possible. As it cannot be relished but in the con- 
fusion and swelling of the mind, a leisurely view dis- 
solves the charm, and discovers the figure to be either 
extravagant or ridiculous. 



CHAP. XV. 



OF COMPARISON. 



The situation in which man is placed, requires 
some acquaintance with the nature, power, and qua- 
lities, of those objects by which he is surrounded. 
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For acquiring a branch of knowledge ho essential to 
our happiness and presort' at ion, motives of interest 
and of reason are not alone sulficient; and naturu 
has providentially superadded curiosity, a vigorous 
principle which is never at rest. This principle 
strongly attaches ub to those objects wliich have the 
recommendation of novelty : it incites ub to compare 
things together, for the purpose of discovering then- 
differences and resemblances. 

Resemblance between objects of the sanio kind, 
and dissimilitude between those of different kinds, 
are too obvious and fanniliar to gratify our curiosity 
in any degi'ee: its gratification lies in discovering 
differences where resemblance prevails, and resem- 
blances where difference prevails. Thus a difference 
in individuals of the same kind of plants or animals 
is deemed a discovery, while the many particulars in 
which they agree, are neglected; and in different 
kinds any resemblance is eagerly remarked, without 
attending to tlie many particulars la which they 
differ. 

Objects of different senses eannot'often be properly 
compared together; for they are totally separated 
from each other, and have no circumstance in com- 
mon to admit either resemblance or contrast. 01>- 
jects of hearing may be compared together, as also 
those of taste, of smell, and of touch; but objects of 
sight are tlie principal source of comparison; because 
in speaking or writing, things can only be compared 
in idea, and the ideas of eight are more distinct and 
lively than those of any other sense. 

It must howevc-r he observed that two objects are 
i50metimes hnppily compai'ed tngetlier, though, strict- 
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ly speaking, they resemble each other in nothing. 
Though they are dissimilar, they yet agree in the 
effects which they produce upon the mind: they raise 
a train of similar or concordant ideas; so that the 
remembrance of the one serves to strengthen the im- 
pression made by the other. 

The music of Carryl was, like ihe memory of joys that are past, 
pleasant and mournful to the soul. — Ossian. 

This seems happy and delicate; yet surely no kind of 
music bears any immediate resemblance to a feeling 
of the mind. Had it been compared to the voice of 
the nightingale, or the murmur of the stream, as it 
would have been by some ordinary poet, the likeness 
would have been more distinct; but, by founding his 
simile upon the effect which CarryFs music produced, 
the poet, while he conveys a very tender image, gives 
us, at the same time, a much stronger impression of 
the nature and strain of that music. The follow- 
ing similes are of the same description. 

Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity ! It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's beard ; that went down to 
the skirts of his garments. — Psalms, 

Delightful is thy presence, Fingal I it is like the sun of Cromla, 
when the hunter mourns his absence for a season, and sees him be- 
tween the clouds. — Ossian, 

Often, like the evening sun, comes the memoiy of former times 
on my soul. — ''sxian. 

When a nation emerging from barbarism begins to 
cultivate the fine arts, the beauties of language can- 
not long lie concealed; but when discovered, they are 
generally, by the love of novelty, carried beyond all 
bounds of moderation. Thus, in the first poetical 
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efforts of every nation, we find raetapliora and emiiles 
founded on the slightest and most distant resoniblan- 
ec8. These, losing their grace witli their novelty, 
wear gradually out of repute; and at length, on tlie 
improvement of taste', no metaphor or simile, except 
it bo of a striking kind, is admitted into any polite 
composition. It is scarcely possible to discover the 
resemblances upon whicli the following comparisons 
are founded. 

BehoM, thou art fair, mv love ; beboW, tliou art fair ; tliou hast 
doves' Bjea within thy locliB : thj hair i» cls a flouk of goats that ttji- 
jicar trom mount GileM,d. Thj- teeth are like a flock of sheep lb»t 
are even sham, wbitb came up from the washing ; whereof every 
oiie bear twins, and none is barren among tliem. Thy lips are like 
a thread of scai'let, and llij Bpeeoli is comely ; thy tcni]>lea are like 
a piece of a pomegranate within thy looks. Thy neck is like the 
lower of David buildeit for an armonry, whereon there hang a thou- 
sand bucklers, all shields of mighty men. Thy tnu breasts are like 

two young roes that are twios. Thy neck is as a tower of iTory ; 

thine eyea like the iiah-pools in MeEhbon, by the gale of BaCb-rab- 
bim : thy noso m as the tower of Lebanon, whiuli luuketh tuwai'J 
Damascus.— SuHfl ofSuhiiton. 

Yomig writers are very apt to employ a superfluity 
of comparisons and other figures. The following 
passage, which I quote from a promising poet who 
died at a premature ago, may perhaps be considered 
as liable to this censure ; 

Bolov'd of heaven, his fair Leviiia grew 
In youth and grace, the Naiad of the vale ; 
Fresh as the flow'r aaiid the sonny sbow'rs 
l)f May, and hUlher than tlie bird uf dawn. 
Both roses' bloom gave beauty to hei cheek. 
Soft lemper'd widi a Bmilc. The hght of heav'n. 
And innocence, illiun'd her 
Lucid and lovely aa the morning at 
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Her breast was fairer than the vernal bloom 
• Of valley-lily, op'ning in a shower ; — 
Fair as the mom, and beautiful as May, 
The glory of the year, when first she comes 
Array'd, all beauteous, with the robes of heav'n ; 
And, breathing sununer breezes, from her locks 
Shakes genial dews, and from her lap the flowers. 

Bruce^t Lochleven, 

Between an exemplification and a simile a differ- 
ence is to be remarked. A simile is founded upon 
the discovery of likeness between two actions, in 
their general nature dissimilar, or of causes termi- 
nating by different operations in some resemblance 
of effect. But the mention of another like conse- 
quence from a like cause, or of a like performance 
by a like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplifica- 
tion. It is not a simile to say, that the Thames 
waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; or that as 
Hecia vomits flames in Island, so ^tna vomits 
flames in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, that 
he pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as a river 
swoln with rain rushes from the mountain; or of 
himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poetical 
decorations, as the bee wanders in quest of honey ; 
he, in either case, produces a simile: the mind is 
impressed with the resemblance of things generally 
unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pindar 
had been described as writing with the copiousness 
nnd grandeur of Homer, or Horace had informed us 
that he reviewed and finished his own poetry with 
the same care as Isocrates polished his orations, he 
ivould, instead of similitude, have exhibited almost 
identity; he would have given the same portraits 
with different names. When Addison represents 
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the English as gaining a fortified pass, by repetition 
of attack, and perseverance of resolution, their ob- 
stinacy of courage and vigour of onset are well 
illustrated by the sea that breaks, with incessant 
battery, the dikes of Holland. This ie a simile : but 
when the same author, after having celebrated the 
beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us that " Achil- 
lea thus was formed with every grace," he does not 
employ a simile, but a mere exemplification. A simile 
may be compared to two lines converging at a point, 
and it is more excellent as the lines approach from 
greater distance ; an exemplification may be con- 
sidered as two parallel lines, which run on together 
without approximation, never far separated, and 
never joined.* 

When conjparisons ore addressed to the under- 
standing, their purpose is to instruct ; when to the 
heai't, to please. The latter of these purposes is ac- 
complished by various means: first, by suggesting 
some unusual resemblance or contrast ; secondly, by 
presenting an object in the strongest light ; thirdly. 
by associating an object with others that are agree- 
able i fourthly, by elevating, and, fifthly, by depress- 
ing an object. Of the two following comparisona, 
the fonner seems intended to instruct, the latter to 
please. 

As wax' would not be adeq^nate to the poTpoBe ot sigDatnre, il it 
had not tlie pover to retain as well as to receive tlie unpreaHion, tin 
name holds of the suuL with Feepeot to Eeiise and imaginatjon. Sense 
JB ita receptive power ; imoLgiiuitioti its retentive. Ilnd it senae' 
witliout imagioBtiua, it woolil not be aa waH, but as water, whers, 



B Lives of EiigliBh Poela, v 
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though all impressions be instantly made^ yet as soon as they are 
made they are instantly lost. — Harris's llenncs. 

Yet, wand'ring I found on my ruinous walk^ 

By the dial-stone aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 

To mark where a garden had been : 
Like a brotherlesa hermit, the last of its race. 

All wild in the silence of Nature it drew 
From each wandering sunbeam a lonely embrace ; 
For the night- weed and thorn overshadowed the place 

Where the flow'r of my forefotbers grew. Campbelf, 

Dr. Akenside, one of the most classical of all the 
English poets, has drawn an elegant and pleasing 
simile from the ancient descriptions of the famous 
statue of Memnon at Thebes in Upper Egypt : 

For as old Menmon's image, long renown'd 

By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 

Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 

Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 

Unbidden strains ; even so did nature's hand 

To certain species of external things 

Attune the finer organs of the mind : 

So the glad impulse of congenial powers. 

Or of sweet sound, or fair proportion'd form, 

The grace of motion, or the bloom of light. 

Thrills through imagination's tender frame 

From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 

They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 

At length discloses every tuneful spring. 

To that harmonious movement from without 

Responsive. Pleasures of Imaginalijon. 

Dr. Darwin, another ornament of the medical pro- 
fession,* has likewise drawn an illustration from the 
same poetical object : 

* rivaxTKCv y ot/xai tv KoXojf, larpov i6vTa^ 
Kai rais iwta d^ iTt(pCKayLivov ($o\a MotVoir. 

TheocriU Idyl, xi. 5. 
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a the Eftcrod BUn id Memnon'a fane 
nlaucoufl concords quired Ihe matin si 



One of the means by which comparisons afford ua 
pleasure, is the suggestion of some unuauol resem- 
blance or contrast. This remark it will be necessary 
to illustrate by particular instances. 

TliiiH they their douliiriil consullatiDiiB dark 
Elided, rejoicing in their matJ^hless chief : 
As u'heD from mauntuJji-topB the dusky cloada 
Ascending, while tlie North-\¥ind Bleeps, o'erspread 
1^ Heaven's uheeriiil taix, the low'tiog element 

^r Scowb o'er the darkened landscape bbow and ehower ; 

W If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet 

Extends his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 
Tlie bii'ds their ootee reoew, aad bleating hfrda 
Attest their ji>y, that hill and valley lings. MUlun. 

Sweet are the oBes of Adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a pracioua jewel in her head. Shaitpfan. 

See how the Momuig opes ber golden galea, 
And takea her Ikrewell uf tlie glonous Sun : 
How weQ npsembloH it the prime of youth, 
Trinini'd lite a joiikcr prancing to his love ! Sliaks/^ean:. 
As the bright Btars, and milky way, 
Shew'd by the night, are hid by day ; 
So we in that aoeomplioh'd mind, 
Help'd by the ni^t new graces find. 
Which, by the spleudour of hor view 
Dazzled before, wo uever knew. 'lu/fer. 

None of these similes, as they appear to uie, tends to 
illustrate the principal subject; atid therefore llie 
chief pleasure which they afford, must arise from 
suggesting resemblances that are not obvious. 

The next effect of ooinparieon, in the order men- 
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tioned, is to place an object in a conspicuous point 
of view. 

Dr. Brown, in the subsequent passage, alludes to 
those who are under the influence of that false phi- 
lanthropy which pursues unattainable beneficence, 
while it neglects the duty immediately incumbent, 
and the good that is at hand : 

Persons of this character may he compared to those who ascend 
a lofty mountain, and overlooking every adjacent ohject, stretch 
their lahouring sight to the remotest compass of vision. Tired at 
last with the attempt to descry the distant fading specks on the 
horizon, they return to the plain, and retain no recollection, either 
of the scenes that were immediately under their feet, or of the 
remote points which they discovered with difficulty. — Brown* s 
Sermons, 

The goddess appears ; for Poverty ever comes at the call : but, 
alas ! he finds her by no means the charming figure books and his 
own imagination had painted. As when an eastern bride, whom 
her friends and relations had long described as a model of perfection, 
pays lifer first visit, Ihe longing bridegroom lifts the veil to see a face 
be had never seen before, but, instead of a countenance blazing with 
beauty like the sun, he beholds deformity shooting icicles to his heart ; 
such appears Poverty to her new entertainer. — Goldsmith** Essays. 

There is a joy in grief when peace dwells with the sorrowful. But 
they are wasted with moumhig, O daughter of Toscar, and their 
days are few. They fall away like the flower on which the sun 
looks in his strength, after the mildew has passed over it, and its 
head is heavy with the drops of night. — Ossiaii. 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock 
that lifts its fair head unseen, and strews its withered leaves on the 
blast ? — Ossian, 

She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought. 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. Shakspeare, 
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Yet sadly it is sung, that she in shades, 

Mildly as mourning doves, love's sorrow felt ; 

While in her secret tears her freshness fades. 

As roses silently in lymbecks melt. Davenant. 

As streams which with their winding banks do 'play. 
Stopped by their creek, run softly through the plain ; 

So in th' ear's labyrinth the voice doth stray. 

And doth with easy motion touch the brain. — Davies, 

Fir'd at first sight with what the Muse imparts. 

In fearless youth we tempt the height of arts. 

While from the bounded level of our mind 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 

But more advanc'd, behold, with strange surprise, 

New distant scenes of endless science rise. 

So pleas'd at first the tow'ring Alps we try. 

Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky : 

Th' eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 

But these attain'd, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way : 

Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes ; 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. Pope. 

This last comparison, in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
is perhaps the best that English poetry can shew;* 
but, as Mr. Headley suggests, on^ would be induced 
to suppose that Pope had seen and remembered the 
following lines of Drummond : "f* 

Ah ! as a pilgrim who the Alpes doth passe, 
Or Atlas temples crown'd with winter glasse. 
The ayry Caucasus, the Apennine, 
Pyrenes clifts where sun doth never shine. 
When he some craggy hills hath over-went. 
Begins to thinke on rest, his journey spent, 



* Johnson's Lives of English Poets, vol. iv. p. 180. 
-f* Headley's Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry, vol. ii. 
p. 176. Lond. 1787, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Till mounting some tall mountaine he do find 
More bights before him than be left behind : 
With halting pace so while I would me raise 
To the unbounded limits of thy praise, 
Some part of way I thought to have o'er-run, 
But now I see how scarce I have begun. 
With wonders new my spirits range possest, 
And wandring waylesse in a maze them rest. * 

The long-demurring maid, 
Whose lonely unappropriated sweets 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowslips on the diff. 
Not to be come at by the willing band^ £lair*s Crave* 

No simile, says Mr Pinkerton, can exceed this for 
pastoral and elegant simplicity, "f" It likewise tends 
to place the principal subject in the strongest light. 
The subsequent comparisons are also conceived with 
much felicity : 

But hope and fear alternate sway my soul, 
Like light and shade upon a waving field. 
Coursing each other, when the flying clouds 
Now hide and now reveal the sun of heaven. 

Home*s A(onzo» 

What though my winged hours of bliss have bee% 
Like angel-visits, few and far between 1 

CainpbeWs Pleasures of Hope, 

This couplet is very elegant and striking : how far it 
is original, the following quotation will enable the 
reader to judge : 

m 

The good he scomM 
Stalk'd off reluctant, like an ill-us'd ghost, 
Not to return, or, if it did, its visits. 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 

Blair's Grave* 



• Drummond's Poems, p. 131. Lond. 1656, 8vo. 

t Pinkerton's Letters of Literature, p. 283. Loud. 1785, 8vo. 
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Another effect of comparison is to embGllUli t 
principal subject by associating it with others that 
are of an interesting nature. Similes of this kind 
liavG nltjo a separate e£fe«t; they diversify the narra- 
tion by means of new images which are not strictly 
necessary to tlie comparison. They are short episodes, 
which, without drawing ue from the principal subject, 
ufford delight by tlieir beauty and variety. 

He scarce tuid cens'd, w)iea the auperior RBtid 

Wfts moviug towards the ehoFe : his pond'rooa Ehieli), 

Ethereal temper, niasEj, large and round, 

Behind hiin cast ; the broud circumference 

Hong on his sbouldura like tho moon, whose orh 

Through optic glass Iha Tuaean artiBl viewB 

At ev'uiag from the lop of h'eaoie, 

Or in ValJnruo, to dtsctj' new lauds, 

Itivers or mouutuias, in her spoMj' globe. iliUoa. 

Wide must ye aland, iu "wild, diaorJer'd mood, 

Aa if the seeds froiu n-hich your scions sprang 

Had there been seatler'd from the affrighted beak 

Of soma maternal bird whom the fierce hawk 

Pursued with felon claw. Her young mcann-hila 

Callow, and cold, from tteir moM-woven neat 

Peep forth ; tbey stretch ^ir little eager thiOBta 

Broad tu the wind, and pload to the lone epnty 

Their fiuuish'd plaint ini.portunalely shriU. 

Mason's English Garden. 

With regard to similes of this kind, it will readily 

occur to the reader that, when a resembling subject 
is once properly introduced, the mind is transitorily 
amused with the new object, and not dissatisfied with 
the slight interruption. Thus, in fine weather, the 
momentary excursions of a traveller for agreeable 
prospects or elegant buildings, clieer his mind, relieve 
him from the languor of uniformity, and without 
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much lengthening his journey in reality, shorten it 
greatly in appearance. A writer may however hap- 
pen to make too long a digression; and in the opi- 
nion of some critics, Milton has more than once been 
guilty of this fault. The following quotation was 
probably intended as a bmiesque of such long and 
digressive similes. 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers'd in pedigree. 
Sprung from Cadwalador and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 
O'er many a craggy hill and barren cliff. 
Upon a cargo of fam'd Cestrian cheese. 
High overnshadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his wares, or at th' Arvonian mart, 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
Yclep'd Brechinia, or where Vaga's stream 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitful soil ! 
Whence flow nectareous wines, that well may vie 
With Massic, Setin, or renowned Falem. 

Philips*^ Splendid Shilling, 

Comparisons which tend to aggrandize or elevate 
an object, are next to be exemplified. 

As rusheth a foamy stream from the dark shady steep of Gromla, 
when thunder is rolling above, and daric brown night rests on the 
hill ; 80 fierce, so vast, so terrible, rush forward the sons of Erui. 
The chief, like a whale of ocean followed by all its billows, pours 
valour forth as a stream, rolling its might along the shore. — Osnan. 

• Ten paces huge 
He back reooil'd ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy ^ear upstaid ; as if on earth 
Winds under ground or waters forcing way. 
Sidelong had push'd a mountain from his seat^ 
Half-sunk with all his pines. AfiUon, 

Methinks, king Bichard and myself should meet 
With no leas terror than the elements 
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Of fire and water, when their thund'ring shock 

At meeting tears the cloudy cheeks of heav'n. — Sliakspeartt, 

In the last place, it was observed that a compari- 
son may tend to lessen or depress an object. This 
is accomplished by assimilating the principal subjects 
to any thing low or despicable. 

The overthrown he rais'd, and, as a herd 

Of goats or timorous flocks together thronged. 

Drove them hefore him thunder-struck, pursu'd 

With terrors and with furies to the bounds 

And crystal wall of heav*n, which opening wide, 

Roll'd inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 

Into the wastefid deep ; the monst'rous sight 

Struck them with horror backward, but fitr worse 

Urg*d them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 

Down from the verge of heav'n. MUlon. | 

Under this last subdivision, we must likewise class 
comparisons introduced for the sake of placing some 
object in a ridiculous point of view. Of these I shall 
now add a few examples. 

I do here walk before thee, like a sow that hath overwhelmed all 
her litter but one. — Shakspeare. 

The most accomplished way of using books at present, is to serve 
them as some men do lords, learn their titles, and then brag of their 
acquaintance. — Swift's Tale of a Tub. 

Some think that the spirit is apt to feed on the flesh, like hungry 
wines upon raw beef. — Swift on the Mechan, Oper. of the Spirit. 

Remark your commonest pretender to a light within, how dark, 
and gloomy, and dirty he is without ; as lanthoms, which the more 
light they bear in their bodies, cast out so much the more soot, and 
smoke, and fuliginous matter to adhere to the sides. — Ibid. 

Some again think, that when our earthly tabernacles are disordered 
and desolate, shaken and out of repair, the spirit delights to dwell 
within them, as houses are said to be haunted when they are forsaken 
and gone to decay. — Ibid. 
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Here it may not be amiss to add a few words upon the lau:}able 
practice of wearing quilted caps. These, when moistened with 
sweat, stop all perspiration, and, by reverberating the heat, prevent 
the spirit from evaporating any way, but at the mouth ; even as a 
skilful housewife that covers her still with a wet clout for the same 
reason, and finds the same effect. — Swift on the Median. Oyer, of the 
Spirit. 

Seminaries of learning, as well as particular shops, are sometimes 
frequented more on account of what they have been, than what they 
are : so many instances of this might be produced, that it seems to 
be a prevailing opinion in this island, that talents and genius, like 
cats, are more attached to particular walls and houses than to the 
persons who reside within them. — Moort*s Edward, 

Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive. 

Young^s I.ove of Fame. 

A comparison is sometimes implied where it is not 
formally expressed. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

FuU many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. Gray. 

I. A comparison must not be instituted between 
objects which bear too near and obvious a resem- 
blance to each other. The great pleasure of the act 
of comparing lies in discovering likenesses between 
things of different species, where we could not, at the 
first glance, expect a resemblance. There is little 
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art or ingenuity in pointing out reaemblanoes which 
cannot escape the most careleaa obBerver. When 
Milton compares Satan's appearance after his fall to 
that of the sun suffering an eclipse, and afTrighting 
the nations with portentous darkness, we are struck 
with the happiness and the dignity of the similitude: 
but wlicn ho compares Eve's bower in Paradise to 
the arbour of Poniona» or Eve herself to a Dryad, or 
Wood-nymph, we receive little entertainment; every 
person sees that, in several respects, one arbour must 
of course resemble another arbour, and one beauti- 
Ril woman another beautiful woman. 

IF, Ab comparisons ought not to bo founded on 
likenesses too obvious, still less ought they to be 
founded on those which are too faint and remote. 
When differences or reeemblances are carried beyond 
certain bounds, they appear slight and trivial ; and 
for that reason will not be relished by persons of 
taste. The following instance will probably amuso 
the reader : it is a quotation, not from a poet or 
orator, but from a grave author writing an institute 
of law. 

Out student shall observe that Iho knowledge of the law is like 
a deep well, out of which each man draweth acmrding to the strength 
if his understanding. He that reaclietb deepest, he seeth the amniUa 
and udmirahle secrets oC tlie Itiw, wherein I assure you the sages of 
tlie law in former times (whereof Sii' William Herle was a princi- 
pal one) have had the deepest reach. And aa the bucket in the d^th 
is eauly drawn lo the uppennoat part of the water, (for nullum eiimen- 
film in suo propria loco eit grave, j hnttake it Irointbe water, itcaoiMt 
be drawn up but with a great diffietitty ; so, albeit beginninga of thia 
itudy aeem dilHcultj f et when the professor of the law can dire into 
the depth, it is delightful, esB)', and without any heavy burthen, so long 
Hi he keeps himself in hia own proper eleuieut. — Coke en LUllelQiu 
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This mode of sfcretching coinparisons is admirably 
exposed in the following passage. 

Fluelien. I tiiink it is in Macedon where Alexander is pom : I 
tell you. Captain, if you loek m the maps of the orld^ I warrant 
yoa shall find in the comparisons between Macedon and Monmouth, 
that the situations, look you, is both alike. There is a river in Ma- 
cedon, and ihere is also moreover a river at Monmouth : it is called 
Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains what is the name of 
the other river ; but 'tis all one, 'tis so like as my fingers is to my 
fingers, and tliere is salmons in both. If you mark Alexander's life 
well, Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well ; for 
there is figures in all things. Alexander, God knows, and you know, 
in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, and his cholers, and his 
moods, and his displeasures, and his indignations, and also being a 
little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his ales and his angers, look 
yoo, kill his pest friend Clytus. 

Cower. Our king is not like him in that ; he never kill'd any of 
his friends. 

Fhiellen, It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it is made an end and finished. I speak but 
in the figures and comparisons of it : As Alexander is kill his friend 
Cl^'tus, being in his ales and his cups, so also Harry of Monmouth, 
being in his right wits and his goot judgments, is turn away the fat 
knight with the great pelly doublet : he was full of jests, and gypes, 
and knaveries, and mocks ; I am forget his name. 

Gower, Sir John Falstaff. 

Fluelien, That is he : I can tell you, there is goot men pom at 
Monmouth. — Shakspeare's Henry V, act iu, sc* viU 

III. The object from which a comparison is drawn, 
should never be one of which but few readers or 
hearers can form clear and distinct ideas. Compari- 
sons are introduced for the sake of throwing light 
on the subject ; and we . must therefore be upon our 
^uard, not to employ, as the ground of our simile, 
any object which is either too obscure or unknown. 
That which is used for the purpose of illustrating 

some other object, ought certainly to be more ob- 

I 
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viouswid plain than the object intended to beilluft- 
tratetl. Comparisona therefore founded oa philoso* 
phical discov^iee, or on any thing with which per- 
sons of a certain profession only are acquainted, d* 
not produce then' proper effect in any work intended 
for the public at large. They should be taken from 
those illustrious, noted objects, which the majority 
of readers either have seen, or can strongly cnn- 



IV. A writer of delicacy wiD avoid drawing Ids 
eonipariaona from any image that is nauseous, ngly^ 
or remarkably disagreeable ; for, however (striking 
the resemblance may be, the reader \vill be moW 
sti-ongly affected with sensations of disgust^ 't^taii, 
with those of pleasure. ' ■■'!'">■»* i 

V. Profane comparisons are liable tb a more se*- 
rious objection. The following passage in Logan's 
tragedy of Bunnamede can scarcely escape the charge 
of profanity ; nor am I disposed to think, with hi* 
anonymous biographer, that the grandem- of ths 
figure sufficiently atones for its extravagance.* 

To nie! — I meant not to declare mj- birlU 
Till I liad proved it. I have ever been 
Discoi-pred bj my deeds ; like him in iieavcn 
Who in the Timjeaty of ilarknem dwells, 
' [ Bat sends the thunder to reveal ^e Gud. 

VI. The strongest literary objection which chb-Ih I 
urged against a comparison, is, that it consists in 

• Life ot Logan (n-xx-t,) preftsod lo his Poeras. Edinb. 1812 
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words only, not in sense. Such folee coin is suitable 
in the burlesque ; but it is far beneath the dignity of 
the epic, or of any serions composition. It i§ dis- 
puted among critics, whether the following simile be 
of this description : 

The Qolile aister of Popljoola, 

The moon of Rome ; ohaste as llie ick-lt- 

That's curdled by tlie fruBt frutii purest snow, 

And h&iiga on Dian'ii temple. Shaiipeare. 

, la the opinion of Goldsmith, " this is no more 
than illuatrating a quality of the mind, by comparing 
it with a sensible object. If there is no impropriety 
ia saying such a man ie true as steel, firm as a rock, 
inflexible as an oak, unsteady as the ocean, or, in dc- 
Bcribing a disposition, cold ns ice, or fickle as the 
wind; and these expressions are justified by prac- 
tice ; we shall hazard an assertion, that the compa- 
xison of a cha.ste woman to an icicle is proper and 
jtioturesque, as it obtains only in the circumstances 
of cold and purity ; but that the addition of its 
being curdled from the purest snow and hangiag 
on the temple of Diana, the patroness of virgi- 
nity, heightens the whole into a most beautiful 
Mraile."* 

" There is," says Lord Karnes, " evidently no re- 
•emblance between an icicle and a woman, chaste or 
unchaste: but chastity is cold in a metaphorical 
■ense; and this verbal resemblance, in the hurry and 
^ow of composing, has been thought a sufficient 
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founiUtion for the simile. Such phantom Minilcs ar* 
mere witticiams, whifk ought to have no quarter, 
oxoopt where purposely iutroducod to provoke laugh- 
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O.vB of the most plea sing exercises of the imagina- 
tion, is that in which it ia employed in comparing 
distinct ideas, and discovering their various reeem- 
blances. There is no simple perception of the mind 
that is not capable of an infinite number of conside- 
rations in reference to other objects^ and it is in the 
novelty and variety of those imexpected connexions, 
that the richness of a writer's genius is chiefly dis- 
played, A vigorous and lively fancy does not tamely 
confine itself to tho idea which lies before it, but looks 
beyond the immediate object of its contemplation, 
and observes how it stands in conformity with num- 
berless others. It is the prerogative of the human 
mind thus to bring its images together, and compare 
the several cli'cumstancea of sinnlitude which attend 
tliem. By these means eloquence exercises a kind 
of magic power; it can raise innumerable 'beaiiSW 

]1. ii. p.218, Stii edit Edinl, 
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from the most barren subjects, nnrt impart the grace 
of novelty td the most common. The iraajj;! nation is 
thus kept awake by the most agreeable emotion, and 
entertained with a thousand different viows both of 
art and nature, which still terminate at the principal 
object. For this reason, the metaphor is generally 
preferred to the simile, as a more pleasing mode of 
illustration. In the former, the action of the mind 
is loss languid, as it la employed at the very first in- 
stant in comparing the semblance with the object 
which it reproaentB ; whereas in the latter, its opera- 
tions are more slow, as it must first contemplate the 
principal object, and afterwards the corresponding 
image. 

A metaphor differs from a sunile in form only, not 
in substance, comparison being the foundation of 
both. In a simile, the two subjects are kept distinct 
in the expression, aa well as in the thought ; in a 
metaphor, they are kept distinct in the thought, but 
not in the expression. A hero resembles a lion ; and 
upon that resemblance many similes have been 
founded by Homer and other poets, But let us in- 
voke the aid of the imagination, and figure the hero 
to be a lion, instead of only resembling one ; by that 
variation the simile is converted into a metaphor, 
which is supported by describing all the qualities of 
the lion that resemble those of the hero.* The poet, 
by figuring his hero to be a lion, proceeds to describe 
the Hon in appearance, but in reality he is all the 
while describing the hero; and his description be- 
comes peculiarly beautiful, by expressing the virtues 

* .\i'Utotcli:s de lihuurica, lib. iU. vap. iv. 
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and qualitiee of the hero in terma which properly be- 
long not to him, but to the lion. When 1 Bay of some 
great minister, " that he upholds the fitate like a pil- 
lar whicli supports the weight of a whole edifice," I 
evidently frame a comparison ; but when I say of the 
same niiniBter, " that he is a pillar of the slate," tii» 
is not a comparison but a metaphor. The compari- 
son between the minister and a pillar is instituted in 
the mind, but without the aid of words whicli denote 
comparison. The comparison is only insinuated, not 
expressed; the one object is supposed to be so like 
the other, that, without foniially drawing the com- 
parison, the name of tlie one may be substituted for 
that of the other. 

A metaphor always implies comparison, and is, in 
that respect, a figure of thought; yet, as the words 
in which it is conveyed are not taken literally, but 
changed firom their proper to a figurative sense, the 
metaphor is commonly ranked among tropes, or 
figures of words. But provided the nature of it be 
well understood, it is of little importance whether 
we denominate it a trope or a figure, 

" The description of natural objects,'" says the in- 
genious and elegant Air. lloscoe, " awakes in the 
poet's mind corresponding emotion; as his heart 
warms, liis fancy expands, and ho labours to convey 
a more distinct or a more elevated idea of the impree- 
sions of his own imagination. Hence the origin of > 
figures, or figurative language; in the use of which he 
aims at dosoribing his principal subject, by the qua^ 
lities of some other objett more generajly known, or 
more striking in its nature. These figures of poetry 
have furnished the philologists of ancient and modern 
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times vritli a great variety of minute distinctions, but 
many of thorn consist rather in form than in sub- 
stance; comparison, express or implied, will be found 
to be the essence of them all,""* 

Although the word metaphor has been confined to 
the expression of resemblance between two objects, 
yet it is sometimes used in a looser and more extend- 
ed aenee: it denotes the application of a term in any 
figurative signification, whether the figure be founded 
on resemblance, or on aome other relation which two 
objects bear to each other. When grey hairs are 
mibstituted for old age, some writers would call this 
a metaphor, tliough in propriety of language it is 
only what rhetoricians term a metonomy ; that is, the 
effect for the cause. Grey ho-irs are the effect of old 
mge, but they do not bear any resemblance to old age. 

Every writer ought to become a painter as far as 
the subject which he treats will permit him. Our 
thoughts are susceptible of different colourings: talien 
separately, each has a colour proper to itself; when 
oombined, they lend each other mutual light and 
Bbade; and the art of tho uiiter consists in delicate- 
ly tracing their reflected tints.-f- Of all the figures 
of speech, none approaches so near to painting as 
metaphor: its peculiar effect is to add light and 
strength to description; to render intellectual ideas 
visible to the eye, by giving them colour, and sub- 
stance, and sensible quahties. To produce this effect 
however, a very delicate hand is required; for, by the 
onalleet degree of inaccuracy, we are in danger of 

■ " * Roicoe's Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, vol. J. p. B4T. 
r it"-* CaadiUiK, TraiW de I'Art d'dorire, Hr. iL duif. vi. , 
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intrnducintr confusion, instead of promoting perBph- 
ciitty. There ia nothing in wliicb a tine writer is mi 
much diHtingiiifihed from ono of nn ordinary cla^n, as 
in the conduct and application of this figure. He iti 
at liberty to range through the whole compass of 
creation, and collect his images from every object 
which Biirronnds him: but although he may thus bfl 
amply furnished with iriaterialf, great judgment n 
reiutred in selecting them; for, to render a metaphfflr 
perfect, it must be not only apposite, but pleasing; 
it must entertain, as well as enlighten, 

T, Metaphors should be suited to the nature o! the 
subject of which we treat ; neither too many, nor too 
gay, nor too elevated for it; that we may neither at- 
tempt to force the subject, by means of thom, into a 
degree of elevation which is not consistent with il; 
nor, on the other hand, allow it to sink below its pro- 
per dignity,* These directions apply to figurative 
language in general, and should always be kept in 
view. Some metaphors are allowable, and even beau- 
tiful, in poetry, which it would be absurd to employ 
in prose: some may be graceful in orations, whicli 
would be very improper in historical or philoaophioal 
composition. Figures are the dress of our sentiments. 

■ Mr. Gilchrist ia of opinion (hat tfie metnpliorie mania ii prota- 
bly " at the height, slid thnt a reaction wfll won commence in tHoat 
of liRTaJ snnplidty ; such &b that wliioh rollowed the ligunlive em 
of Jeremy Taylor. No nga hWa Uiog. The rhetorical ualit.iijip 

paople ia ever vibrating fiMUi ouc aittreme tu auuther. Thau^ Ufa 
ininginatipn predoiriiiialiis uver the unJaratauding, the cultivated 
mind ia at last aurfeitcil with imagery." (Eljiuologic Interprettf, 
p. aiS. Lond, 182*, Bvo.) 
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There-^s,4r,9Ui^ti||:al CQDgruitybetw and 

tbe x^haciMstop oc rank of the^ fN^rson by whom it ig 
worou ' Tho^iflsine ia the case with regard to figures 
and^^ sentiments^ The excessive or unseasonable em- 
plojrment of figures is mere foppery in writing: it 
gives a puerile air to composition, and diminishes 
rather than exalts the dignity of a subject. For as, 
in real life, true dignity is founded on character, not 
on dress and parade, so the dignity of composition 
must airise from intelligence and thought, not from 
ornament. A similar sentiment is happily inculcated 
by a very able writer, in one of his masterly sermons. 
^*' There is,^^ says Dr. Brown, ^^ a certain taste in cha- 
xa/eiter and in moral judgment, as well as in the fine 
arts, which can. be acquired only by a sound under- 
standing, improved by extensive observation, and by 
opportunities of contemplating the best models of 
virtue which pur present degraded and miserable 
state can afford. Striking, but incoherent design, 
tumid and extravagant diction, passion affected and 
ilL-pJaoed, glaring colouring, and meretricious orna- 
ment of every kind, are, by uncultivated minds, pre- 
ferred to the just proportion, the modest simplicity, 
and ihe chaste elegance of nature.''^ 

Figures and metaphors should, upon no occasion, 
be scattered with too profuse a hand; and they 
should never be incongruous with the train of our 
sentiment. . Nothing can be more unnatural. than for 
a writer to carry on a process of reasonings in the 
same kind of figurative language which he would em- 
ploy in description. When he reasons, we look only 
for perspicuity; when he describes, we expect em- 
bellishment; when he divides or relates^ we desir^ 
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plainness and simplicity. One of the greatest aeopol* 
in composition, is to know whL>n to be simple. This 
iilwaya lendaa heightening to ornament, id its proper 
place. The judicious disposition of shade makes the 
light and colouring etiikc the more. He is truly 
eloquent, who can discourse of humhle subjects Jn a 
jilain style, who can treat important ones with tUg- 
nity, and speak of tliinge which are of a middle na- 
ture, in a temperate strain. For one who, upon no 
occasion, can express himself in a calm, orderly, dis- 
tinct manner, but begins to be on fire before ,hi9 
readers are prepared to kindle along with him, lias 
the appearance of a madman raving among peraons 
who enjoy the use of tlieir reason, or of a drmikard 
reeling in the midst of sober company. 

The following quotation affords an instance of me- 
taphorical language rising to bombast: 

The bill underwent & great number of Blterations snd amesd- 
luetils, which were not effeuCed witliout violent TOnlest: at leugtli 
however it uaa floated through buth housee, on the tide of B grtat 
majoi'ity, and steered into the mfe harbour of rojal apptototion. — 
■Svwllctfi Hist, of England. 

II. Metaphors should never be drawn from objects 
which are mean or disagreeable. Even when intro- 
duced to vilify and degrade any subject, an author 
should study never to be nauseous in his allusioDs; 
but in subjects of dignity, it is an unpardonable fault 
to employ metaphors which are mean and vulgar. 
All nature opens her stores to us, and admits us to 
gather from all sensible objects, whatever can illus- 
trate intellectual or moral ideas. Not only th« gay 
and splendid objects of sense, but the grare, tbs ter> 
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rifying, and even the gloomy and disma), may, on 
diSerent occasions, be introduced into figures witlx 
propriety. But we inuat always be cautious and se- 
lect ill our chtHce. 

The following passage seems to present a breach 
of this obvious rule: 

Some bad poems carry dietr owiiera' marks about them, somt 
brBud or oilier on this bollock or (hst ea^, thiit ii ig ootoriouM i^o 
Ie tlie owner of tlie catUe.— -i)ri<tii, HediaiUiia of Juvenal- 

III. But, beisides a certain decorum which is re- 
quisite to constitute a perfect metaphor, a writer of 
,fcrue taste and genius will always select the most ob- 
vious images, a,nd place them in the most unobserve<l 
poiuts of resemblance. Every metaphor shoiilil ex- 
hibit the appearance of having been led, not of hav- 
ing forced itself into the place of that word for which 
it is substituted; it should seem to have come thither 
of its own accord, and not by constraint. All allu- 
Bions which point to the mor^ abstruse branches of 
the arts ot sciences, and with which none can be sup- 
. posed to be acquainted but those who have penetrat- 
ed far into the deeper studies, should be carefully 
avoided, not only as pedantic, but as impertinent: 
tbey pervert the use of this figure, and add neither 
grace nor force to the idea which they would eluci- 
date. The most pleasing metaphors therefore are 
those which ore derived from the most frequent oe- 
eurrences of art or nature, or the civil traoeactions 
•nd customs of mankind. Thus how expressive, yet 
At the same time how familiar, is that ima^e which 
i>tway has put into the mouth of Metellus, in his 
tragedy of €aiua Marius, where he calls Sulpitius 
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Tlmt mad bull wliom Mariua lela looae 

Ob each oocaazoxi, wh&n be'd make Rome feel him, 

To tasa our laws anil 1 ibertJeB V th' air. 

The transgression of the above rules forms what 
are called harsh or forced metaphors. With meta- 
phors of this kind, Jonson, Donne, Cowley, and 
other poeta of the same class, abound. They seem 
to have considered it us the porfeetion of wit, to 
trace likenesses which, no other person could have 
discovered; and at the same time they carry their 
metaphors so far, that it requires some ingenuity 
to comprehend them. Instead of illuBtrating the 
subject of which they treat, their metaphore fre- 
quently oast around it a cloud of impenetrable dark- 
ness. 

Some wi-iters endeavour to qualify the harshness 
of their metaphors by interposing such mitigating 
phrases as, so to speai, as it mere, if I laay he allowed 
tJte expression ; and this method lias received the 
sanction of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Longinus, Ci- 
cero, and Qiiinctilian. Nothwithstanding the au- 
thority of such great namea, it must certainly ba 
allowed that any of these phrases forma a very awk- 
ward parenthesis ; and perhaps metaphors whicli re- 
quire such an apology, would be better omitted. 

IV. In oonstrucfcing a motaplior, the writer ought 
to confine himself to the simplest expressions,, and to 
make use of such words only as are literally applica- 
ble to the imagined nature of bis subject, Figura* 
tive words ought carefully to be avoided ; for such 
complicated figures, instead of placing the principal 
subject in a clear light, involve it in obscurity. 
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A xtubbom slid unconquerable flame 

Creeps in hie vains, and drinks th-u streams of life. — R-mv. 

That a fever may be imagined a flame, it is not dif- 
ficult to admit, though more steps than one are ne- 
cessary to arrive at the resemblance: a fever, by 
"heating the body, resembles fi.re ; and it requires no 
'effort to imagine a fever to be a fire : again, by a 
figure of Bpeecli, flame may be put for fire, becauso 
"they are commonly conjoined ; and therefore a feier 
biay be termed a flame. But the effects of the fevei- 
ought nevertheless to be explained in words which 
apply to a flame in a literal «ense. This rule how- 
ever is not observed ; for a flarae only drinks figura- 
tively, not properly. 

. 1 am convinced Iliat tile mellioil of Ceacliing wliich approaches 
' inii«t nearly ti> the metboil of iuveatigatiun, ia incompai-abl]' the hest ; 
(inee not content with eyrvinj; up a, taw bmrcn and lifeleBS tnilha, 
h ieadB to the atalk on which thcj grow.— Suite un the SiibHme anil 
Seaulifai' 

'hie metaphor which occurs in the latter part of this 
sentence, is of the same description. Truth is here 
figured to bo the fruit of a tree ; but the epithet ll/e- 
lesscnii only be applied metaphorically to fniits. 

There is not a uingle view of human nature, which is not eufiieieni 
to extinguiah the Becds of pride.— ./ifr/ua;i, Spectator. 

When a seed has loat its power of vegetation, we 
might say, in a metaphorical sense, it is extinguish- 
ed : but when in the same sense we call that dispo- 
ntioD of the heart wliich produces pride, the seed of 
posaion, we cannot, without introducing a confusion 
of ideas, apply any word to seed, but what corres- 
ponds with its real properties or circumstances. 
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V. Different metaphors ought never to he blend- 
ed together in the same sentence. The use of mixed 
metaphor is one of tho grossest abuses of this figure. 
Some writers begin sentences with storms and tem* 
pests, and close them with fire and flames. 

Though in tbi>ir corrupt notiona af diviue worship, the; mre apt lo 
iiiultiply their goda, jet their earthlj' devotion U eeldoui piiid to abov» 
uiie idolnta time, whose oar they jiull with less uurmuring and maeh 
more skill, tluui whun thoy sbsre tlie laditig, tv etea hold Ibe bebn. 
—Swift on llic ConUUi ami Disseaiioni in Allicm and Rome 

The most injudicious writer could not have been be- 
trayed into s. more absurd inconsistency of meta- 
Ijhor, The favourito of the people is first an idol ; 
and in the vei'y next clause, ho is figured to be a 
vessel. What connexion is there between worship* 
ping and rowing, and who ever heard before of pull- 
ing the oar of an idol ! 

Women were formed to Iflmper mankind, not to set an edge upou 
tlieir minds, and blow up in them those jiasaions which kre apt to 
riae of their own accord. — Addison, Speclalor. 

The act of setting an edge, and the act of blowing 
up, bear no analogy to each other. 

Tlie charm, dissolves apace. 
And as the moruiiig steuhi upuu the night. 
Melting the darkness, bo their risiug senues 
Begin tu chase the ignorant fumos that mantle 
Their clearer reason. Shakifieare. 

So many ill-coneorted ideas are here brought to- 
gether, that the mind can see nothing clearly ; — the 
morning stealing upon the darkness, and at the same 
time melting it; the senses of men chasing fumee, 
and fumes that mantle. 
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O, Bpaxk again, brigbt angel I For Ihou art 

Aa glorious to thia aigbc, lieiug it'er oiy he/ki. 

As is n. Winged niBBBcuger froiii heavtii, 

UnM the wbito aptuined wondering eyua 

Uf mort^, thai M back to gaze uii liiin. 

When he beBtrides the lazy-pacing cloudg, 

Aud tiailH upim Xlic baaoni of llie air. — S/iaiijKan: 

Here the angel is represented at one instant as be- 
striding the clouds aud sailing upon the air, and uj.- 
on the bosom of the air. This forms a picture ton 
coufused for the imagination to comprehend. 

All then is full, poaacssing and poSBest, 

No LTaving void left aching in the breast. — I'upe. 

A voiil may, in a metaphorical sense, be said to 
crave : but can a void be said to ache ! 

I bridle in my struggling Muse witJi pain. 

Tint longs tu launch into a nolrler strain. — Atldisoii, 

To bridle a goddess is no very dehcate idea ; but why 
must (ihe be bridled "i because she longs to launch ; 
an act which was never hindered by a bridle : and 
vihithor nould she launch ! into a nobler strain. In 
the firet line Bhe is ahorse, in the second a boat i and 
the care of the poet is to keep his horse or bis boat 
ii-om singing.* 

The late marquis of Londonderry is said to have 
ornamented one of his speeches with the following 
tasteful assemblage of metaphors : " And now, Sh', 
I must embark into the featiue on which tliis ques- 
tion chiefly hinges." This specimen of native elo- 
4{uence is scarcely exceeded by another, which I have 
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hi^ard imputed to some fiolder-forth : " To hear such 
jjounde, siiielle horriblj' in tlie eye of imagination.' 

Dr. Whately has remarked that "some are too 
Fastidious on thie point. ^Vords, which by long unn 
in a transferred eenso, have lost uoarly all their me- 
iaphorical force, may fairly be combined in a manner 
which, taking them literally, would be incoDgruou't. 
It would savour of hypercriticism to object to such 
an expression as fertile ^jurcc."* But, without fear- 
ing to incur the imputation of hypercriticism, i will 
venture to suggest that copious source would answer 
all the purposes of the other expression. 

A good rule has been suggested for examining the 
propriety of metaphors, when we suspect them to he 
of a mixed kind: we should consider what figure 
the image which they present to the mind would ex- 
hibit upon canvass. By tins method, we should be- 
come sensible, whether incongruous circumstances 
were mixed, or the object was presented in one na- 
tural and consistent point of view. 

VI. It is unpleasant to find a variety of meta- ' 
phors joined in the same period, even where they are 
preserved distinct. The rapid transition distracts 
the mind ; and the images are rendered too faint ia 
produce any powerful effect upon the imagination. 

Vir. Metaphorical and proper expressions ought 
never to be so interwoven together, that part of the 
sentence must be understood figuratively, and part 
literally. The imagination cannot follow with euffi- 

• Wlmtelj-'s Elomeuls uf lUietoric, p. 310. Olford, 1B-2B, Bro, 
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cient ease, changes so sudden and unprepared. A 
metaphor begun, and not carried on, has no beauty. 
Instances of such incorrect composition are without 
number; but I shall content myself with giving » 
single example. 

When tlma, as T may say, before the use of the loadstone, or 
knowledge of the coiiipsse, I was Hailmg in a vast ocean, wilhujil 
otllBT help than the polp-atar of the ancients, nnd the nJea of the 
Frauch stage amnng (ho moJerns. — lir-flen. Dedication of Juvenal. 

Here the ivriter suddenly falls from the pole-star, 
and alights upon the French stage. 

VIII. Metaphors should not be too far pursued. 
If the resemblance on which the figure is foundcid 
be traced through all ita minute ciraura stances, we 
form an allegory instead of a metaphor ; we fatigue 
the reader with this play of fancy, and likewise ren- 
der our discourse obscure. This is called hunting a 
metaphor down. Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes 
guilty of pursuing his metaphors too far : fond, to 
an uncommon degree, of every decoration of style, 
when he has once started a figure which pleases him, 
he alivays seems unwilling to discontinue the chase. 
Thus, having represented soliloquy under tJie meta- 
phor of a proper method of evacuation for an author, 
he pursues the figure througli several pages, under 
all the forma of discharging oruditiee, throwing off 
ihith and scum, bodily operation, taking physic, 
(raring indigestion, giving vent to eholer, bile, flatu- 
l<!neiesr and tumours,* till at laat the idea becomes 
B and disgusting. 
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IX. There is a double beauty in figures of thie 
kind, when they are not only metaphora but allu- 
siona. Thus, a very original poet, speaking of the 
advantages of exercise in dissipating those gloomy 
vapours which are apt to hang upon some minds, 
employs the following image : 

Throw but s slone, the giant dies. — Greene. 
Here the metaphor is conceived with great propriety 
of thought, if we consider it only in its primary view ; 
but when we eee it pointing still farther, and hinting 
at the story of David ami Goliath, it receives a very 
considerable improvement from the double applica- 
tion. 

Several examples of impropriety in the use of me- 
taphor have been pointed out : we shall now turn to 
the contemplation of examples of a different kind. 

'Tis the Boiiflet of Ufe gives me mystieal lore, 

Aud coming events cast their Bliaduws befiire. — Campbell, 

Oh ! when the ftrowUiig winds conlfflid, nnd all 

The Bounding forest fluctuates in the stomi. 

To sink io wni-m repose, and hear the din 

How! o'er the steady batticmonta. ArmUrong. 

Here the vjordjluctuates is used with admirable effi- 
cacy : it not only exhibits an image of struggling, but 
also echoes to the sense.* The metaphor, which is 
simple and consistent, depends upon the resemblance 
between the waves of the sea, and the violent agita- 
tion of trees during a storm. 

Talenta, disjomed from kindness, moekiieBS, and cliartty, are not 

■ Goldanith'a Elssaya and CriticisniB, vol. iL p. 201. ■ 'fc* 
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tJ^Me glorioua lumiiurieB that tihed their benignnnt influence on 
earth, but the gluing lightning that alarme, and bbtsta, and mTB£e:< 
whsilcvor is placed in ils way. — Droioii'i Sernions, 

I Imve ^amctimca considered tlie bosom of on old maid as a kiuii 
of cell, in which it was intended that the lively bee, affection, 
■hould treasure up its collected sweets ; but this bee happening to 
perish, before it could properly eettle on Uie flowers that abould 
afford its wealth, the vacant cell iiiaj- unluckily become the abode 
of that drone iudifference, or of the wasp malignity. — Hayten'i Euay 
u« OIU Mauli. 

I CDiisider Chaucer as a genial day in an English spring. A bril- 
liant son enlivens the face of nature with au unusual lustre ; the 
■uddeu appearance of cloudless skies, and tliu utiexpeuted warmth of 
a tepid atmosphere, after the gloom and the inelemencies of a tedi- 
ous winter, litl our hearts with the visionary prospect of a speedy 
summer ; and we fondly anticipate a long continuance of gentle galea 
■nd vomal serenity. But winter returns with redoubled horron : 
the elouda condense more formidably than before ; and tliose tender 
buds, and early blossoms, which were called forth by the transient 
l^eun of a temporary sun-shine, are nipped by froBta, and torn by 
tempesta. — IVarton't HMiny of JingUih I'aetr^. 

In the last of these examples, the metaphorical lan- 
guage 13 perhaps carried to as great an extent ob 
could safely be attempted in euch a composition; and 
yet it is uniformly supported with taste and proprie- 
ty. The next paragraph begins with a sentence which 
renders the previous metaphor intelligible to the 
plainest reader: " Most of the poets that immedi- 
ately succeeded Chaucer, soeni rather relapsing int4> 
barbarism, than availing themselves of those striking 
ornaments which his judgment and imagination had 
disclosed. "" 

Addison, in his well-known criticism on Paradise 
Lost, is taking notice of tliose changes of nature which 
the author of that divine poem describoa as immedi- 
ately suooeeding the fall. Among other prodigies, 
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Milton repvepents tlie sun in an eclipse, and at the 

same time a bright cloud iu the western regions of 
the heavens descending with a band of angels. The 
cntic, to shew his author'^s art and judgment in the 
conduct and disposition of this sublime scenery, em- 
[iloys the following metaphor : 

Th? wliolc theatre rif nntui-c in ilarksued, tliat thia glorious nis< 
lOlinc may u-ppcar in all iLa lustre and magnilicence. 

Here the figure is beautiful and expressive. 

In the following passage, the noble author atlmles 
to the behaviour of Charles the First to his last par- 
liament : 

About » mntitli aFter tlieii' incetiug, he diaaolved them ; ajid aa 
snoii aa he dissolved tlipm, lie repented ; but he repented too lale 
of his rashness. Well tnight ho repent ; for the vessel was now fnll, 
and this last drop made the wa.tera of bitterness overflow. Here wa 
draw the curtain, and put au end to our i-em&rks. — Jiatiiisiro/a'* 
RemarU oh Ihe Hisiori/ r/ Eii^l,i„.J. 

Nothing could be more happily conducted. A figure 
of this Idnd, judiciously managed, forms a spirited 
and dignified conclusion to a subject : the author re- 
tires with a good grace, and leaves a strong impressiou 
on the reader's mind. 

The judioious uso of metaphor serves to add light 
to the expression, and energy to the sentiment : but, 
on the contrary, when lihis figure is unskilfully em- 
ployed, it tends effectually to cloud the sense; and, ■ 
upon some ocoasious, it may even tend to conceal'the 
authors want of meaning. This may happen, not 
only when there is in the same sentence a mixture of 
discordant metaidiors, but abo whL-rothe mutaphori- 
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cal style is too long continued, or too far pursued. 
The resuson is obvious. In common speech the words 
are the immediate signs of the thought. But here the 
case is different : for when a writer, instead of adopt- v 
ing such metaphors as naturally and opportunely pre- 
sent themselves, rummages the universe in quest of 
these flowers of oratory, and piles them one above 
another; when he cannot so properly be said to use 
metaphor, as to speak in metaphor, or rather from 
metaphor he runs into allegory, and thence into 
enigma; his words cannot be affirmed to be the im- 
mediate signs of liis thoughts; they are the signs 
of the signs of his thoughts. His composition may 
then be termed what Spenser styles his Faerie Queen^ 
" a perpetual allegory or dark conceit."''' 

Writers that fall into this error, are often misled 
by a desire of flourishing on the several attributes of 
a metaphor which they have pompously ushered into 
their discourse, without taking the trouble to exa- 
mine whether there be any qualities in the subject to 
which these attributes can with justice and perspi- 
cuity be applied. Of exuberance of metaphor I shall 
produce one example. 

Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning 
their eye inwards, in order to explore the interior regions and re- 
cesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private 
seats of fancy, and the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more 
fruitfol and cultivated tracts of this obscure climate. — Skaftesbury's 
JdUcellaneous Beflections* 

Here the author, having determined to represent the 
human mind under the metaphor of a country, re^^ 
volves in his thoughts the various objects which might 
he found in a>eountTy, but has never dreamed of con- 
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sidering whether there be any common points of re- 
semblance between those subjects of his figure. Hence 
llie strange parade he makes with repiom, reeesses. 
hollow cav&ms, private eeats, wastes, wildernesses, 
ffuitful a»d cultivated tracts; terms which, though 
they have uu appropriate meaning as applied to a 
country, have no definite signification when applied 
to mind. Some objects may, without impropriety, be 
alluded to in a cursory manner, though tliey will be- 
come ridiculous by being too long tortured in a figure 
or trope. Thus, notwithstanding the impropriety of 
the passage now quoted from Shaftesbury, there is 
nothing repreliensible in the following distich, which 
contains a metaphor of the same nature and origin. 



CHAP. xvn. 



OF ALLEGORY. 



An allegory may be considered as a continued me- 
taphor. It consists in representing one subji-ct by 
another analogous to it : the subject thus represented 
is not formally mentioned, but we are left to discover 
it by reflection; and this furnishes a very pleasant ex- 
ercise to our faculties. 

There cannot be a finer or more conect allegory 



than thp following, in which the Jewish nation is re- 
presented under the symbol of a vineyard- 
Thau imat brought a vine out of Eg)-pt; thou bast east out the 
heathen and plauted it. Thou preparedat room before it, and didst 
EUise \t to take deep root, a,nd it filled the land. The hilln were 
•overed with tile shidms' of it, Bud the baughe thereof were like the 
fpodly cedais. - - - Why hast thou then broken down her hedge*, 
■D that all they which pass by the way do pluck her } Tlie boar 
out of the wood dotli waste it, and tho wild biast of the field doth 
devour it. Return, we beseech thee, God of honta ; look down 
frani heaTsn, and behold and vUit this vine, and tiic viueyard which 
thy right hand hatli planted, and the branch that thou madest Mron^' 
for thyself.— P.n;™j. 

Here we discover no circumstance that doea not 
strictly agree with a vine; while at the same time, the 
whole quadrates happily with the Jewish state repre- 
sented by this figure. It is the principal requisite in 
the conduct of on allegory, that the figurative and the 
literul meaning be not inconsistently mingled. If, in- 
stead of describing the vine as wasted by the boar 
out of the wood, and devoured by the wild beast of 
the field, the psalmist had said that it was afllicte<l 
by the heathen, or overcome by enemies, this would 
have ruined the allegory, and produced the saioe in- 
coherence that has been remarked in those metaphors 
in which the figurative and literal senses are con- 
founded. In an allegory, as well as a metaphor, sucli 
terms ought to be chosen as are literally applicable 
to the representative subject; nor ought any circum- 
stance to he added which is not proper to that sub- 
ject, however justly it may apply to the principal, 
either in a figurative or proper sense. Our view must 
never waver between the type and the antitype. 
Most of the ndes which have been delivered with re- 
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gard to metaphors may aliso l>e applioti to nllegoriea«j 
on account of the affinity wliicb those ti^ures hear tol 
each other. The only material difference between 
them, besides the one being generally short, and tlwjt 
other more prolonged, ia, that a metaphor olwayii 
explains itself by the words which are connected w)tJ»« 
it in their proper and natural meaning. When I eayv; 
" \V"alla(!e was a thunderbolt of war," " in peace Fin-* 
gal was the gale of spring," the thundei'bolt of war, » 
and the galo of spring, are sufficiently interpreted by i 
the mention of Wallace and Fingal. But an allegory 
may be allowed to stand more unconnected with ilie 
literal meaning; the interpretation is not so direotiy 
pointed out, but ia loft to ojir own discovery. 

AUegoHea were a favourite method of delivering in- 
struction hi ancient times; for what we call fables or 
parables are no other tlian allegories; and those fablei 
are to he found among the earliest productions of Ih 
terature. They represent the dispositions of men by 
words'and actions attributed to beasts and inanimate 
objects; and what we call the moral, is the simple 
meaning of the allegory. An enigma or riddle is also 
a figure of this kind ; one thing is imaged by an- 
other, but purposely rendered obscure by being in'i 
volved in a complication of c ire um stances. Where* 
a riddle is not intended, it is always a fault hi an' 
allegory to be too dark. The meaning should be^ 
easily seen through the figure by which it ia sbado\v>-»- 
ed. The propLir mixture of hght and shade in aueb' 
compositions, "the exact a^ljustmont of all the figura- 
tive circumstances with the literal sense, so as neitlier 
to lay the meaning too open, nor to cover it too close- 
ly, has ever been found a subject of great nicety; and 
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to allegorical compositions of any length, few writers 
bsve succeeded. 

An allegory is in every respect similar to a hiero- 
^yphioal painting, excepting only that words are used 
inetead of colours. Their effects are precisely the 
wune. A hieroglyphic raises two images in the mind; 
oae seen, which represents one not seen. The same 
IB the case with an allegory; the representative enb- 
jeot is described; and the resemblance leads us to ap- 
ply the des.cription to the subject represented. 

Nothing affords greater pleasure than this figure, 
when the representative subject bears a strong ana- 
logy, in all its circumstances, to that which is repre- 
■ented; but the choice is seldom so fortunate, the 
analogy being generally so faint and obscure as to 
puzzle instead of pleasing. An allegory is still more 
difficult in painting than in writing : the former can 
■hew DO resemblance but what appears to the eye ; 
whereas the latter has many other resources. 

For the further illustration of the nature of alle- 
gory, I shall subjoin a few miacellaneoua examples.* 

My well-beloved hatli a viiiojard in a, rerj frullfii! hill : and lie 
fenced it, and gathered out the atoaea thereof, and planted it with 
tte dioicest Tine, aud biult a tower in the midst of it, and also made 
C *riiie-press therein : and he looked that he should bring forth 
gmpes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And tioh-, inhabitants 
•r Jemaalem, and men of Judah, judge, 1 pray yoa, betwiit me and 
my vineyard. What could have been done more to roy vineyard, 
Am 1 have not done in it t Wherefore, when I looked that it Hhonld 
bting forth gmpes, brought it foHli wild grapes t And now, go to ; 
I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard ; I will take away tha 



* VariotiB reniarka on allegoHeaJ composition may he fennd u 
Mr- Warton's Obieri-alions on Speiuer, 3 vols. Bvo. 
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hedge lliereof, and It sluill be eaten up ; and break down the wiiD 
thereofj and it ahal) he trodden down ; and I will lay it woHle ; ll 
shall not he pruned nor digged ; but there shall come up brierH and 
thnros : I will uIho command the clouds that they rala no ram npOB 
it. Fnr the viueyard of the Lord of hosta in the bouse of lanel, mi 
the men of Judah his plesaant plant. — Isaiah. 

Wise men ne'er ait and wul their lose. 
But cheerly Beck bow to redreae Ibeir hormH. 
Wbitt thgugb the mast be dow blown overboard, 
Tlie cable broke, (be holding anchor lost, 
And half our sailors BwaJlow'd in the flood ! 
Yet lives our pilot still. let meet that he 
Should lea.TQ the helm, sad, like a fearful kd. 
With tearful eyes add water to the aea. 
And give more strength to that ivhii:h hath too much : 
While in his moan th« ship aplita on the rock, 
Which industry and courage might bavs aav'd I — Shatipeim 

Ba '. thou bast rous'd 
The lion in his den ; bo stalks abroad, 
And the wide forest trenitles at his roar. — Sovlhemr. 
Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On (he smooth surface of a aununer's sea, 
Whilo gentle zephjn play with prosperous galea. 
And Fortune's favour fUls the snelliug sails ; 
But would forsake tho ship and make the shore, 
When tho winds whistle and tile tempests roar ! — Prior. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

OF THE CONCISE AND THE DIFFUSE STYLE. 

Aribtotle has long ago delivered a very decided 
opinion as to tlie inutility of entering into any minute 
disquisition respecting the different species of style; 
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'^d, according to tliia h!gh authority, to aay that 
i»tyle ought to be sweet or magnificent, is not mora 
ito the purpoBO than to aay that it ought to be tent- , 
perate or liberal, oi' to display any other of the moral ] 
Tirtues.* Nor has the importance of auch discussions 
been more highly estimated by another learned wTiter, 
who belongs to a very recent era. " When," says 
Mr. Knight, " we find every florid and affected rhe- 
torician, who lias successively contributed to the cor- 
rnption of Greek, Latin, and English eloquence, ap- 
plauding, in quaint phraseology and epigrammatic 
point, the simple purity of Xenophon, Ctesar, and 
Swift, and condemning in others the very style which 
be Mnploys, we can scarcely believe that he knew, at 
the time of writing, how widely the taste which he 
bad acquired by habit, differed from the judgment 
which he exercised under the influence of authority ."•{' 
These strictures are by no means encouraging : but 
we must nevertheless make ein attempt to extract 
Bome degree of practical utility from an investigation 
of the di^rent characters of style; and to fail in such 
an attempt, can, after these suggestions, occasion no 
eurprize or disappointment. 

It has already been hinted that, as words are copies 
of our ideas, there must always be a very intimato 
connexion between the manner in which every writer 
«nploys words, and his manner of thinking ; and that, 

" Ti if TpmriiaipfltrSai, i^t Xi^iv, on Ifiiiav Sii ko'l fifyaKoKpi- 
|r5i iripUpyoy t! yap /i5XXo»_5 o-iicfipoiia nai tKivSipioif, xat et tis 
Sk\i) S^ove apfni; {Ariatoleles de Rhetorica, HI), iii. cap. xii. p, 237. 
fdil. OxoB. 1H20, Bvo.) 

■f Knif^'a AimljtlMl Imjuiry inlu tlie Principles of TsBta, p. S. 
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by the peculiarity of hi» thought and expression, there 
is a certain character imprinted on his Bty]e, which 
may be denominated his manner. The terms which 
we use in order to express the general manner of dif- 
ferent authors, bear some reference to their mode of 
expression. The distinctions of neryoua and feeble, 
simple and affected, arise frora the whole tenor of s 
writer^s language, and comprehend the effect produ- 
ced by all those parte of style which we have already 
considered; the choice which he makes of singlfl 
words, his arrangement of these in sentences; thede- 
gree of his precision; and his embellishments, by means 
of musical cadence, or the various figures of speech. 

That different subjects require to be treated with 
some difference of style, is a position too evident t« 
stand in need of illustration. Philosophy demands 
one kind of style, oratory another; and different parts 
of the same composition require a variation in the 
style and manner. But amidst this variety, We still 
expect to find, in the writings of the same individual, 
eome degree of uniformity, or consistency with him- 
self; we expect to find impressed on all hia works 
some predominant character of style, which shall be 
suited to his particular genius and turn of mind. 
Wherever there is real and native genius, it gives a 
determination to one kind of style rather than ao' 
other. Where nothing of this description appears,- 
where there is no marked or peculiar character in the 
compositions of an author, we are apt to infer that he 
writes from imitation, and not from the impulse of 
original genius. .,j 

One of the most obvious distinctions of style ariaes 
from the conciseness or the difluseneas with which an 
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author exprGsaea his sentiments. A concise writer 
eompresBes his thoughts into the fewest possible 
words; he employs none but such as are most signifi- 
eaut; he lops off every vague and redundant expre»- 
aion. Ornament he does not reject; he may be lively 
and figurative, but his ornaments ai-e introduced in 
order to add force to his diction. He never repeats 
the same thought. His sentences are arranged with 
compactness an<i strength, rather than with grace and 
bannony. The utmost precision is studied in them; 
uid thoy are commonly designed to suggest more to 
the reader's imagination than they directly express. 
Pn the other hand, a diffuse writer places his ideas 
jna variety of lights, and gives the reader every pos- 
vble assistance for understanding them completely; 
he is not solicitous to express them at once in their 
tail extent, because he generally repeats the impres- 
aioii; and what he wants in strength, he purposes to 
Mipply by copiousness. Writ«r8 of this character 
oommonly love magnificence and amplification : their 
periods naturally extend to some length; and having 
room for ornament, they admit it freely- 
■ Each of theso manners has its peculiar advantages, 
and each becomes faulty when carried to the extreme. 
The extreme of conciseness degenerates into abrupt- 
ness and obscurity, and is apt to introduce a style too 
pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic. The 
extreme of diffusoness becomes weak and languid, and 
fotigues the reader. To one or other of these two 
manners, a writer may however lean according as his 
genius prompts liiin; and, under the general charac- 
ter of a concise or of a diffuse style, may possess much 
)>eauty in hia diction. 
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In judging when it is proper to incline to the con- 
cise, when to the diffuec manner, ive muBt be directed 
by the nature of the composition. Diacouraes which 
are to be spolten, require a more copious style than 
books wiiioh are to be read. When the whole mean- 
ing must be caught from the mouth of the speaker, 
without the advantage which books afford of pausing 
at pleasure, and reviewing what appears obscure, 
great conciseness is always to be avoided. We should 
never presume too much on the quickness of our 
hearers' apprehension; but our style ought to be such, 
that any person of common capacity may without 
effort comprehend our meaning, A flowing copious 
style is therefore required in all public speakers; but 
they ought at the same time to guard against such 
a degree of diifusion as may render them languid and 
tiresome. 

In written compositions, a certain degree of oon- 
eisenesB possesses great advantages. It appears live- 
ly, keeps up the attention, makes a stronger tmprea- 
sion, and gratifies the mind by supplying more ©xef- 
cise to the reader's faculties. — A concise comprehen- 
sive style is a great ornament in narration; and a 
superfluity of unnecessary words altogether improper. 
A judicious selection of striking circumstances, cloth- 
e<l in nervous and concise language, produces a de- 
lightful effect. In addresses to the passions, the con- 
cise manner ought to be adopted, in preference to the 
difftise. AVhen we become prolix, we are always in 
hazard of cooling the reader; and when the imagina- 
tion and heart are properly engaged, they spontane- 
ously supply many particulars to greater advantage 
than an author can display them. The case is dif- 
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ferent, when we address ourselves to tho understanrl- 
ing; as in all matters of reasoning, explication, and 
inetruction. There we naturally prefer a more free 
and diffuse manner. When you would captivate tho 
fancy, or engage the heart, be concise; when yon 
would inform tho undcsratanding, be more copious 
and diffuBe. The understanding moves more slowly, 
' and requires to be assiBted in its operations, 

A diffusive style generally abounds in long, and a 
ooncise style often in short periods. It is not how- 
ever to bo inferred that long or short sentences are 
ftilly characteristic of the one or the other. An au- 
thor may always employ short periods, and yet be 
very diffuse: a scanty portion of sentiment may 
spread through a great number of those periods. 
Some authors, by the shortness and quaintness of 
their sentences, may at first view appear very concise, 
without being so in reality: they transfuse the same 
thought into many different forms, and make it pass 
for a new one, only by giving a new turn to the ex- 
pression. Thus, most of the French writers compose 
in short sentences, though their style in general is 
far from being concise. They commonly break down 
into two or three periods a portion of thought which 
aDritisli author would crowd into one. In like man- 
ner, an author may employ long periods, and yet bo 
oonciso: his periods may be long, without being over- 
loaded vrith any redundancy ©f expression. 

The direct tendency of short sentences is to render 
Hyle brisk and lively, but not always concise. They 
keep the mind awake by means of quick successive 
impulses, and give to composition more of a spirited 
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character. Long periods are grave and stately; bnt, 
like all grave things, they are apt to become dull. 

Tbe following quotation may serve as aji instance 
of tbe copious and difTuse style. 

I can eaBil J admire poetry, anil jet witliout adoring it ; I qui allow 
it to ariBfl ftum the greatest excelleiiej' of natural temper, or the 
greslc«t race of native genius, witlitmt exceeding tlie reach of «rbM 
ia human, or giving it an; approaclies of ilivinit}', wLieh is, I dmilil, 
ilebosed or diatuuioured by ascribing it to anj- thing tliat ia in thd 
rumpasa of our action, or even coniprehenBion, unlcaa it be niiseil 
hj an immediate influence from itself. I cannot allow poefrj la be 
more divine in its effects than in its csuaes, nor any operation jiki- 
dnced by it to lie more than purely natural, or to deserve any otliet 
sort of woudtv than those of uiuaic, or of natutal magic^ however 
tiny uf ihem liave appeared to niinda tittle versed in the Hpeculatio;ia 
of nature, or oecult cjualities, and the forve of numbers or of soundo. 
Whoever talliB of drawing do-wn the moon from heaven by force cf 
verges or of charnia, either believes not himacU^ or t«a eoaily belierw 
H'liat others told him, or perliapa follows an opiniou begun bj tin 
practice uf some poet, upon tlie facility of some people, who, kuow- 
ing the lime when an eclipse -would happen, told them he would by 
his channs call down the moon at HHch an hour, and was by then 
thought to have performed it.— When I read Uiat oharming deacripJ 
tion in Virgil's eighth Eclogue of aU eoi-ts of charms and liiauinalwlM 
by verses, by images, by knoLs, by nuuibcns, by lire, by herbs, elni 
ployed upon occasion of a violent passion, from a jeatoua or dis- 
appointed love ; I have recourse to the atroug impresaiouH of fablca 
and of poetry, to tlic easy mistaliea of popular opinions, to tbe forse 
of imagination, to the secret virtucB of aevend herbs, and to tha 
powera of sounds: and I am sorry the natural history, or acvcimt 
of fascination, has not employed the pen of aonie ]>orsDua of such ex- 
cellent wit, and deep thought and learning, as CasBubon, who writ 
that cui^oua and useful Treatbe of EDthusiasm, and by it diacovered 
the hiddcQ or mistakan sources of that delusion, so fretjuent in all 
regions and religions of (he wurld, «nd wliich liad so fatally epraad 
over our counti^ in that age in which this treatise w-as so soasonaUy 
published. 'Tis much (o be lamented that he lived not to oompleta 
that work in the second port lie proniiaed ; or that his friends aO' 
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i^leoted the pubUshing it, if it were left in pspers, though Ioobg VI'I 
iahed. I think b, clear &ccaiuit of entliusisMU uid fascination, 
fcoui their naturaJ cftOBeH, would ver; murb desorre frrou muikiiid 
In geueral, aa well te from (he Fommonwealth ot Ic&mitig; might 
periiaps prevent bo many public dtearders, and save the livra of so 
awny intioeent, deluded, or deluding people, who suffer so frequently 
ap<ai mocoDiit of wilehes and wizards. I have seen many miserable 
;AKampleg of this hind in my youth at home ; and though the humour 
jW fashion be a, good deal worn out of the world within thirty oi> 
ty yeara past, yet it stdll remains in soveral remote parts of Ger- 
jiy, Sweden, and some other countricB.— Tempfe ou Poetry, f. 234 . 

Of the concise etylc, I shall likewise subjoin an 
Example, 

man, while awake, is coDEcioua of a contiaued train of perccp- 
and ideas paeaing in his mind. It requires no setivity on his 

to cany on (lie train ; nor can he at will add to (he (rain any 

that haa no oomii-xion with it. At the same time we leam 
ftom daily experience, (hat the train of onr thoughts is not regalnt- 
~ by chance ; and if it depend not upon will, nor upon chance, by 
irtut law is it governed! Tlie queBtion is of unportance in (Ite 

ce of human nature ; and I prom iae beforehand, that it will be 
ftmnd of great importance in the fine arts.. — It appears that the ro- 
■ » by which things are linked (oge(hcr, have a great influence 
!■ directing the train of thought. TaMng a view of external ob- 
jactB, we see tliat their inherent properties are not more remarkable 

their vBi-ioDH relations which connect them together: one thhig, 
JMTceived to be a canse, is connected vdth its aeverol effects ; sonic 

jB are connected by contiguity in time, others by contiguity in 

> i some are connected by resemblance, some by contrast ; some 
go bitfore, some follow: not a single thing appears soUtury and 
altogether devoid of connexion ; the only difference is, tliat some art: 
oltiDUUely connected, some more slightly, some near, some at a (lis . 
knee. — Experience will satiafy us of irtiat reason makes probable, 
duit Aie train of our thou^ta is in a great measure reguUted by the 
ftiragoing connexions : an external object ia no sooner presented to 
BB hi idea, than it saggests to the mind other objects with wliich it 
It eomeeted ; and in this manner fiTa train of tiioughls composed. 
Soefa fa Ute law of succession : wheEher sn origfai^ law, or «hetbcr 
,4Ur«ot«d by Mine latent principle, is doubtful ; and probably will fpr 
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Ever Temitin lo. Tbie law, honever, ts not inviolable : 

happens, tliM >n idea arisoB lii the inind widiout tiut coimesioo ; Bi 

for examplB, after a profound sloep. — Aamej'j StemeiiU of Crilidtm. 

Iq this passage nothing is vague or redun<laat: every 
word and expression are appropriate. 

Of all -writers, anciont and modern, Aristotle, Ta- 
citus, and Montesquieu., afford the most remarkable 
instances of conciseness in style. The lajiguage of 
Locke and Clarke, though far from being highly po- 
lished, is also concise, and, upon the whole, not badly 
adapted to the profound speculations of those authors. 
The style of Dr. Reid is entitled to no small praise 
on account of the same quality: he always expresses 
himself with clearness, and seldom makes use of a 
word that could be changed for another more suited 
to his purpose. 

Of a beautiful and magnificent dlifuseness, the 
works of Plato and Cicero exhibit, beyond doubt, 
the most illustrious instances that can be given. 
And, among our own countrymen, Templo, Addison, 
and Burke afford examples of the same species of 
excellence. 



OF THE NERVOUS AND THE FEEBLE STYLE. 

It is generally imagined that the terms nervous and 
feeble, when applied to style, are synonymous witli 
oonciae and difl^se. This however is not the < 
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It is indeed true that diffiise writora have, for the 
most part, eome degree of feebloness, and that ner- 
vous writora will generally incl ino to conciseness of ex- 
pression; but this is by no means a universal rule. 
There are instances of writers, who, in the midst of 
a full and copious style, have maintained a great de- 
gree of strength; and, on the other hand, an author 
may be pai-siinonious of his words, without attaining 
to any remarkable vigour of diction. 

The foundations of a nervous ffr a weak style ars 
laid in an author's manner of thinking. If hia con- 
ceptions are strong, hia expressiona will generally be 
anergetie. But if he have only an indistinct view of 
his subject, if his ideas be loose and wavering, if hia 
genius be such, or, at the time of his writing, so care- 
lessly exerted, that he has no firm hold of the con- 
eeption which ho would communicato to ua, tho marks 
of all this will plainly appear in his style. Several 
unmeaning words and loose epithets will be found; 
bis expressions will be vague and general, his arrange- 
ment indistinct and feeble; we shall bo able to con- 
ceive somewhat of his meaning, but our coneeptiona 
will be faint. Whereas a nervous writer, whether 
he employ an extended or a concise style, gives us 
always a strong impression of his meaning; his mind 
is full of his subject, and his words are all expressive; 
every phrase and every figure which ho uaea, tend to 
render more lively and complete the pleasure which 
he aims at communicating. 

Every author, in every composition, ought to study 
to expreas himself with some degree of strength ; 
for in proportion oa he approaches the feeble he 
beoomes a bad writer. In all kinds of writing, liow- 
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ever, the same degree of strength is not required. 
But the more grave and weiglity any composition is, 
the more should this quality predominate in the 
style r history, philosophy, and some speciea of ora- 
tory require it in an eminent de^rree ; while in ro- 
mances, epistles, and essays of a lighter east, it is 
not so absolutely requisite. 

Too great a study of strength, to the neglect of 
other desirable qualities of style, is apt to betray 
writers into a harshness of manner. Harshness 
arises from the use of unauthorized woi-da, from 
forced inversions in tho construction of sentences, 
and from the neglect of smoothness or harmony. 
This is reckoned the general fault of some of the 
earlier of our English classics ; such as Hooker, Ra- 
leigh, Bacon, Milton, and other writers of the same 
period- The style of these writers is, for the most 
part, nervous and energetic in an eminent degree ; 
but the language in their hands was very different 
from what it is at preeant. They were too fond of 
Latin idioms ; and in the structure of their senten- 
ces, inversion is often carried to an unwarrantable 
length. Of that species of diction to which I here 
allude, it may be pi-opor to produce one oi- two ex- 
amples. 

Tbougli for no other cause, j-et tor tliia, Uiat poBtority may know 
we have not loosely, through gilence, pennitted things to paaa »w»y 
as in a dream, there nhall b^ fur men's inToniiation, sxtant Ihm 
iiiuirh eoncmiiiig the present sMW of the chundi of God eaAblUwd 
Aiuongat i^s, and their careful cuiieavour vrbJch would hare upheld 
the Bnme.— //uofor'i Ec^kiiaUlCfd f-ditg. 

We Bcc scholar* many, more than ofhei'B ordinarily, mbject to 
melaiiuholy. bacausc their retired courses of life, aiid priTacy of 
Mudy, id a. great means to feed that liuniuur wlierc it In oaturaDy 
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feuud; y« neither foUoweth it therefore, that bJI Bcholara live un- 
comfurtahle lives, beukuae Honis do an, tliat ore jiossestiud and op- 
preeaed with t)iat humour ; iiur may tlmt rightly be osciibed tu stud/ 
and learning, vliidi not it, but the cooatitutioii of Bome students, 
producMh. — Galaker'a Jog oflht Jiisl. 

With regard to the transposition of words and 
members out of wliat we are apt to call their natural 
order, critics have entered into much discussion. It 
is agreed on all hands, that such transposition or in- 
veraion bestows upon a period a very sensible degree 
of force and elevation ; and yet writers seem to be 
at a loss in what manner to account for this effect. 
Whether, upon the whole, ive have gained or lost, 
by departing from this mode of arrangement, has by 
Bomo been doubted. It however appenrs sufficiently 
evident that the genius of the English language does 
not naturally admit of much inversion ; and that 
such instances of transposition as occur iu tho pass- 
ftges lately quoted, are altogether -obsolete : no mo- 
dern writer could adopt them without the censure of 
harshness and aflTectation. 

Among those who first lai^l aside the frequent in- 
Yereions which prevailed among wTiters of tho fonner 
«ge, we may reckon Cowley and Clarendon. The 
writings of Temple also contributed much to ad- 
Tonce the language to its present state ; but to those 
of Dryden it is cliiefiy indebted for its sniootliiiess 
end elegance, Dryden began to write about the 
time of the Restoration, and continued long in his 
literary career. He brought to the study of his na^ 
live tongue, a vigorous mind fraught with various 
knowledge. There is a richness in his diction, a co- 
B, and variety in his expresnon, which 
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have never been surpassed by any of those who have 
succeeded htm. His clauses are never balanced, nor 
his periods modelled ; every word seema to drop by 
chance, though it falls into its proper place. No- 
thing is cold, or languid ; the whole ia airy, animat- 
ed, and vigorous : what ia little, ie gay ; what is 
great, is splendid. Though all is easy, nothing ie 
feeble; though all seems careless, there is nothing 
harsh ; and though since the pubhcation of his works 
more than a century has elapsed, yet they have no- 
thing uncouth or obsolete.* 

Some are of opinion, that it is elegance rather than 
strength, which forms the chief characteristic of mo- 
dem English authors. They maintain that, since 
the close of the seventeenth century, few specimens 
have been exhibited of energetic composition, and 
that purity and elegance have been studied, to the 
neglect of strength and rigour. This charge seems 
to be unsupported by facts. What writer expresaei 
himself with greater energy than Johnson ; or who 
ever diacoverod any want of this quaUty in the com- 
positions of Hawkosworth, Robertson, and Stuart ? 
Vigour is sometiraea confounded with harshness ; it 
is supposed that a writer cannot be energetic, with- 
out being ru^ed. " They would not have it run 
without rubs, as if that stile were more strong and 
manly, tliat stroke the eare with a kind of nneven- 
ease."*!' Those who complain that, with regard to 
energy of expreasion, no writer of the preaent a^ 
can be compared with fialeigh and Bacoa, ought to 



* JoiiDHon's Lives of Engiiah Poete, vol. ii. p. 133. 
+ JgnBon'H DBOoveiieB, p. 98. 
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impute tills circumstance to another cause than the 
Btudj of purity and elegance. If the foundations of 
a nervous or weak stylu bo laid in the author s man- 
ner of thinking, the matter may readily be explain- 
ed : Raleigh and Baoon possessed greater geniua than 
those who are brought into competition with them. 

I shall now endeavour to select some instances of 
the vigorous style ; though the general character of 
a writer cannot be collected from detached passages. 
About tliis time Worburtoa begEQ 10 iiiaJie his appearsnce in the 
first ranks of learning. Ho was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind 
fervid uai vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited inc[uirj-, 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, which yet had not 
oppressed his imagination, nor clouded his perspicacity. To every 
work he brought a memor; full finuglit, together with a fancy fertile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted the powers of thoecho- 
hu, (he reasoaer, and the wtt. But liis knowledga waa too multifa- 
riouK to be always exact, and his pursuits too eager to be always 
cautious. His abilities gave him an hanghty conlidence, which he 
disdained to conceal or molliiy ; and Ills impatience of opposition 
disposed him to treat his adveisarigs with such contemptuous sn- 
periority as made his readera commonly his enemies, and excited 
against the advocate the wishes of some who favoured the cause. 
Ho seems to have adopted the Roman emperor's determination, 
mlerinl dun melurmi; he used no allurements of gentle language, 
but wished to compel rather titan persuade. IliH style is copious 
without selection, and forcible without neatness ; he took the wor<lB 
that presented themselves ; his diction is coarse and impure, and his 
Beiitoncea are unmeasured. — Jiihni*»'i L.ifi of Pope. 

From the writings of Johnson a more admirable 
specimen might be selected ; but I have chosen this, 
on account of its reference to our present subject. 

Cbristianily was moro calculated, than the saporstitiDos of pagan- 
ism, to impress the imagination and the heart. The rite of baptism 
taught the follower of Odin to transfer his worship to Qtrist. To 
defend Chiistianity with his sword and his life, became a snrredvow, 
U> which everyknight wuttmbilioua tosQbmit. He considered him- 
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Hfilf as A Buial, as well oa a Ikero ; uiJ. od llie foiuiilatiaai of hia pKiy, 
the aucccsaors of St. Peter were to [ireeipitate the armies of Europe 
upon Asia, and to cominBnca tlie omsades, those mEiDoraUe monu- 
menls of supers^tion and lieraiGiiu The lady, not leas than tbc 
knight, was to fed tbe iulluence of tLis religiun. Society was to be 
dialurbed wltli the auljliiae extravaganoe of fanatics, who were to 
court perfections out of the order of nature. MortificatioiiB, auale. 
rilicB, and peimneea, were to bo morilorioua in proportion to ihtir 
duration uni cruelty. The powera and affections of Iha mind and 
the heart were to sicken and to languish in frivolous and fatiguing 
ceremonials. The eye of beauty woe to sadden in monaateriea and 
in solitade, or to light the unhoLy fires of a rampant pricalhuod. The 
deity was fo be worshipped in abjectnegs and in (error, as if he coD' 
temjied the works he had made, ami took delight in human dejection 
and wrotJ^hedneSB, — Siaatl't I'ieic of Society. 

It ia with justice that Mr, Hayley distinguishes Dr. 
Stuart as an author possessed of " all the energy of 
genius."* His style, thougti certainly dc'ficient id 
fluency and in variety, ia bold and vigorous ; and up- 
on some occasiona he e-ven risea to uncommon elo- 
quence. The English language can boaat of few 
more striking works than his Vieio ofSQciety tn Ea- 
rope. The subject ia interesting and important ; and 
he lias applied himself to the investigation of it with 
great assiduity and research. 

Wlierever they marched, their route was marked with blood. They 
ravaged or destroyed all around tliem. They mode tio distinction 
between what was sacred and what w&s proituie. They respected 
no agi, or sex, or ranli. Wh&t escaped the tary of the fint inunda- 
tioa, perished in thoas which followed it. The most fertile and pu- . 
pulouB provinces were converted inlo deserts, in which were Scatlec- 
ed the rains of villages and cities, that afforded shelter to a few mi- 
aerable inhabitanfa whom chariee had prewrved, or the sword of the 
enemy, wearied \vith destroying, had spared. The conquerom who- 
firat settled in the countries which they lind waste ], were oipellod ■ 

— . , __ — ■ — — — — 7^...,-U 

* Haylcy's Essay on lliistory, p. 157. Lond. liBO, ibajXOoit.il 
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tor exUmumited by new invBdera, vibo, coming froin regions &rther 
lewoved from the civilized parts of the world, were still mow fiere* 
and rapsciouB. Tliis brought new ca.Uuiiities upon msnidnd, wliicli 
did not cease until the north, by pouring forth succestdve awaimi^, 
>(ras drained of people, and eonid no loagcr ftimisfa instruments of 
destrDCtian. Famine and pastileDce, which always march in the 
train of war when it ravages witii such iocansiderate cruelty, raged 
iq every part of Europe, and completed its sufferings. — Roberlivn s 
r^ai of Sociri!/, 

The style of Dr. RobertBon is at once polished 
and energetic ; and, upon the whole, it appears to 
me the best model of an historical style that belongs 
to the English language. The objections which have 
been urged against it by a late popular writer, it 
niay here be proper to consider. " The historian of 
Charies the Fifth," says Dr. Knox, " possesses ao 
many escellenciea, that it is almost sacrilegious to 
detract from his merit. But no writer is perfect; 
and I doubt not, from the opinion I entertain of his 
laste and caudonr, that ho will confess, when the 
lirdour of composition is aha,ted, that his style has 
deviated from the historical to the declamatory, 
He relates the councils as well as the wars of na- 
tions with all the vehemence of a Demosthenes, and 
the rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian Philippic. The 
style is glowing and animated in a high degree ; 
but does nature dictate that a long and diffuse 
dissertation on such subjects as the feudal state, 
or on others equally dispassionate in themselves, 
ahouid be treated in a style which would become 
an orator in the act of rousing his sluggish coun- 
trymea to repel an invader ! I will not enter into an 
inquiry, whether such long dissertations legitimately 
belong to history or to another speiiies of coniimsi- 
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tton. I believe they might more properly be clawed 
under the name of political dissertations. They find 
no place in the purer models of antiquity ; and the 
reader has certainly a right to complain when they 
occupy a disproportJonote part erf a work, and ap- 
pear in the place of facts, on which he might make 
hia own refleotiona. But the fire and vis vivida, or 
tiie life and the apirit which is diffused over this re- 
spectable writer's page, induces us to forget awhile 
the rules prescribed by the frigidity of criticiam. 
What though he seems to have made Demosthenes 
hia model, instead of Livy or Herodotus, yet surely, 
what bears any resemblance to the spirit of that 
noble Athenian, cannot fail to delight and improve."* 
These observations eeem to be dictated by the 
spirit of cold and systematic criticism. Why is the 
historian to be debarred from relating the councils 
of nations with a vehement and rapid eloquence! 
The councils of nations may be more interesting 
than their wars : it is upon their issue that war or 
peace depends ; and they often tend to exhibit tho 
characteristic features not only of distinguished per- 
sonages, but of a who!« people. The feudal state, 
with all its incidents and appendages, is not neces- 
sarily a dispassionate subject : it presents the hu- 
man mind in a great variety of singular and inter- 
esting aspects, and affords an eloquent writer many 
opportunities of exerting his powers. Whether such 
dissdrtations find a place among the models of anti- 
quity, is of little importance in the determJnatioa of 
the present question. That they have only been at- 

" Kiiox'b Eseaya, 
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tempted by the modems, is a circumstoiice which 
tends to shew the progressiva improvement of every 
thing connected with the intellectual faculties of 
man. It is absurd to propose the ancient hiatoriane 
OS permanent models: in many respects they are 
.greatly excelled by the modems, who exhibit a more 
complete and masterly view of " the progress of the 
human mind, the gmdual improvement of reason, the 
auocessive advances of science, the vicissitudes of 
learning and ignorance, which are the light and dark- 
ness of thinking beings, the extinction and resuscita- 
tion of arts, and the revolutions of the intellectual 
world.'"* That beautiful dissertation which appeared 
so long and diffuse to the ingenious writer, will by 
most readers bo perused with a very lively interest, 
inquiries into the nature and progress of society are 
■eertainly much more important than narrations of 
Imttles and sieges, negotiations and intrigues. The 
disquisitions of Ferguson, Robertson, and Stuart, 
may be classed with tlio most masterly productions 
in the English language. In Dr. Ferguson's work, 
even Mr. Gray acknowledged " uncommon strains of 
•loquence.""!' 

The style of Mr. Gibbon has sometimes been pre- 
ferred to that of Dr. Robertson ; but tliis seems to 
be an honour to which it is scarcely entitled. It 
evinces less correctness, less compression, and less of 
4^ genuine classical taste ; it abounds with affected 
eircnmlocutions, and with epithets which have the 
ilf>peanuioe of being introduced for the sake of the 



■ JolmBon'B Rasselae, cliap. xxx. 
t Graj'B Works, voL ii. p. 4(10. 
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sound, rather than of the sense. Yet, with all thig 
want of chasteuess, it displays so many of the Sowers 
of an elegant fancy, that it is very far from being 
entitled to the contempt which it has sometimes ex- 
perienced,* 

If it be necessary to produce an instance of the 
feeble style, the following may, I think, bo selected 
with sufficient propriety. The author was professor 
of poetry in the university of Oxford, and was & 
writer of considerable reputation. 

To read Each vast numbers as he did, he latterly nutde use of ■ 
method aa extraordiuarj' as any tiling I have hitherto mentioned of 
him. When a Ijook first auas into hia hands, be would looi the lUli- 
page all over, (Aew dip here ami there in the pro&ce, dedication, and 
advertiacnienta, if there were Buy ; and Ihea cast his eyes on each rf 
the divieions, tlie different sections, or chapters, and then he n-ould 
be able for eser lo know tcliat th.at book conlaiactli toe he remembered 
a£ steadily, as he conceived rapidly.— It waa after ho !md taleii la 
liii uiay nffore-iharie/iiug hia reading, it I may be allowed so odd an 
expresaion ; and I Mini / rather mai/, because he raniceived the 
matter almost as completely in this abort way, aa if he had read it 
at full length ; that a priest, who had composed a panegyric on one 
of his favourite saints, brought it lo Magliabechi as a present. He 



* Dr. Kuo.t has thus characterized the style of Gibbon's history: 
" The style displays not the honest warmth of a Robertson, but ap- 
lieaia with an air of soft aod sublJe insinuation, better adapted to 
introduce a lurking poLwu. The ivords are well chosen ; but the 
collocation of them ia feeble and effeminate, though painfully elabo- 
rate and affected. There is scarcely a senteoce througfaoat the 
work without an idle epithet, wliich, while it leads and wearies the 
ear, adds little to the meauiug, and loss to the force of the period. 
There ia a disgusting afTeetation of Gutidioua delicacy. There >■ 
aJso a tedious sameness in the style, wtikh renders the reading a 
toil, otul which will gradually conEiign the work to iU peaceful shelf, 
as soon as the fasliionable World aball ^e ioypd ^thee i4^!| 
(B«,„,.U.p.l3S0 ■■ „-,^^ 
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bad r«hd it over the way above mentioned ; only the tille-psge, and 
the henda of the chaptsra ; and Ihen ihanked him verj' kindly for hii 
excelteot IrcBtise. Tha author, in some pnin, oeked him, " Whether 
that was all he intended to read of his hookl" Magliabechi pooIIt 
Muwered, " Yes; for 1 know very well every thing that is in it," 
Hy author for thia anecdote endeavoured to account for it in the fol- 
lowing manner : Magliabechi, Bays he, knew all that the nrtCirri before 
bad eaii of thia saint ; he knew thia particular father's turn and cha- 
netee ; and ^ui (hence judged what he n'ould chuse out of them, 
>iid what he would osait.~-Spenct's Life nf ilngliabechi. 

This passage seems to eshiLit almost every possible 
fault. The sentencea are constructed in a very un- 
ekilful manner : the circumstances are often impro- 
perly placed, and the members loose and disjointed ; 
nothing is expressed with energj'; all is feeble and 
ungraceful. The commencement of the third sen- 
tence presents so violent a separation of correspon- 
dent words, that the sense is involved in a consider- 
able degree of obscurity. Nor is the author's phra- 
seology less exceptionable : it is altogether mean if 
not vulgar, as the expressions in Italics will suffi- 
ciently testify. 



OF THE VEHEMENT STVLE. 

Thk vehement rises a degree above the nervous 
Htyle. The former however always includes the lat- 
ter ; for in order to attain to any vehemence of dic- 
tion, an author must necessarily be posaeaaed of 
strength. 



I 
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The veteinent style is distingiiiahed by a peculiar 
ardour of expression: it is the language of a man 
whose imagination and passions are strongly affected 
by the subject which he contemplates ; and who is 
therefore negligent of inferior graces, but poura forth 
his eloquence with the fiilnesB and rapidity of a tor- 
rent. It belongs to the higher species of oratory ; 
and indeed is rather expected from a man who de- 
claims in a popular assembly, than from one who 
writes in the retirement of his closet. Of this style, 
the most striking examples in our language have 
been exhibited by Bolingbroke and Burke. 

Lord Bolingbroke was fitted by nature to be the 
demagogue of a popular assembly. The style which 
predominates in all his political writings, is that of a 
person declaiming with heat, rather thannTi ting with 
deliberation. He abounds with rhetorical figures, 
and pours himself forth with great impetuosity. He 
is copious to a fault ; places the same thought before 
us in many different views, but generally with viva- 
city or ardour. He is bold rather than correct : his 
eloquence is a torrent that flows strong, but often 
muddy. His merit a^ a writer would have been con- 
siderable, if his matter had equalled his style ; but 
while we find much to commend in the latter, the 
former is entitled to a scanty measure of praise. In 
his reasonings, he is for the most part flimsy and 
false ; in his political writings factious ; and in what 
he calls his philosophical ones, irreligious and sophis- 
tical in the highest degree.* The history of his lifi 

• The earl of CheBtcrficlJ, having menlioned Lord Bolingbroke'* 
Spirit of PaU'iotisro, proceeds in the following manner; " I desire 
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and writings affords a very striking and a very edi- 
fying example of the inutility of the most brilliant 
talenta, unaccompanied by moral worth. 

Mr. Burke vas a man of the most splendid talents, 
imd those talents bad been improved by due cultiva- 
tion. His imagination was fervent and brilliant, but 
his judgment v/as less vigorous than his imagination. 
In modem, and indeed in ancient times, the copious- 
ness and force of his eloquence have not often been 
paralleled : it rolls along like a rapid and impetuous 
torrent, and bears down everj- object that rises in 
opposition. His illustrations are variegated and 
striking ; he is even profuse of poetical conceptions 
and poetical imagery: his metaphors however are not 
unfrequently coarse, and his language is deficient in 
purity and selection. When he has begun to descant 
on a subject which interests his morbid feelings, he 
knows not when to pass to another. Upon the whole, 
it may perhaps be affirmed with safety, that his va- 



Ifaat fou will read it ovei' and over again, villi piirticular attention 
to the Btyie, and to all those faeantiea of oratoiy with which it is 
mdomecl. Till I rend that hook, I confoas I did not know all the 
•stent uid powere of the EngUah language. Lord BoUnglaoke baa 
both » tongue and a pen to persuade ; his manner of speaking in 
private conTeisation, ia full ua elegaiit as bia writings ; whatever 
Mibject he either speaks or writes tipon, he adorns with the most 
■pleudid eloquence ; not a studied or laboured eloquence, bnt such 
k flowing happioeea of diction, which (from care pertiape at hrat) is 
bBCDHie H> habitual to hint , that pven his moit fiuiiUiar converea- 
tiouB, if taken down in writing, would hcaf the press, without the 
Wat correction either as to method or style. If his conduct, in the 
former part of his life, had been equal to all his natural and acquired 
talenta, be would most jnatly have merited the epithet of all^accom - 
pliRbed." (Letlen tobiaSon, vol.i. p.515. Lond,1774,2vDb,4to.) 
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riouB pi-oJuctiona were more calculated to excite the 
astonishment or indignation of his contemporaries, 
than to secure the applause or imitation of posterity.* 
In treating of the vehement style, 1 have not, as 
upon former occasions, attempted to select examples, 
The subject cannot in the present instance l>e eluci- 
dated in this manner : vehemence of style can only 
be perceived and relished by attending to a long 
■series of reasonings and illustrations. 



CHAP. XXI. 



OF THE PLAIN STYLE. 

A PLAIN style rejects all ambitious omamenU. 
The writer who adopts this manner, may perhaps 
endeavour to display his meaning with perspicuity 
and precision ; qualities of style which, it must be 
confessed, are of the highest order. Hia composi- 
tion may also be posaeased of force and vivacity ; 
but he will shew an indifference for what is merely 
ornamental. He does not strive to captivate the 
fancy or the ear by employing rhetorical figures, or 
musical arrangement ; yet it is not necessary that he 
disgust his reader by a dryness or harshness of nmn- 
ner. A plain style is consistent with smoothness of 



" .Kiirxpoi' y oroK Tie, tinr^t ■yXuuTtr') ifiviit, 
rXcbtri^ liaraiovt i^anovriiir} Xoyouc 

Meimn'ln Fragmeiaa, ;■. 22 J- tilil- A. 
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arrangement, and a temperate use of metaphor; 
' though neither of these is absolutely requisite. 

In diecuBsionB of a philosophical nature, the plain 
atyle ought to predominate ; and accordingly many 
of the English philosophers have employed it with 
propriety. Even in works which admit or require 
much ornament, there are parts where the plain 
manner should be adopted. But it must be remem- 
bered, that when this is the character which a wri- 
ter affects throughout his whole composition, great 
weight of matter, and great . force of sentiment, are 
required to secure the reader's attention. Unless 
he happen to treat of mathematical subjects, an au- 
thor ought always to beware of falling into a dryness 
of manner. This excludes ornaments of every de- 
scription. Content with being understood, it has 
not the least aim to please either the fancy or the 
ear, Aristotle furnishes the most complete exam- 
ple of a dry stylo : never perhaps was there an au- 
thor who adhered so rigidly to the strictness of a 
didactic manner throughout all his writings, and 
conveyed so much instruction without the least 
approach to ornament. With the moat profound 
geniua, and the most extensive views, he writes like 
a pnre intelligence, who addresses himself solely to 
the understanding, without making any use of the 
ohannel of the imagination. But this is a manner 
which deserves not to be imitated : for although the 
value of the matter may compensate for the dryness 
or harshness of the style, yet is that dryness a con- 
nderable defect ; it fatigues the attention, and con- 
veys our sentiments with disadvantage to the reader 
or hearer. It would however appear that Aristotle 
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than noniift- 



wrote in this manner from choice rather than neces- 
sity : had he preferred a more ornamental style, he 
could undoubtedly hare attained it; and it is the 
opinion of some learned men, that, if we may judgv 
fi-om the specimen which still remains, he was fitted 
by nature to excel in the higher species of poetry: 
Scaliger regards his Hymn to Virtue* as cot inferior 
to the compositions of Pindar ."I- 

Dr. Swift, the renowned dean of St. Patrick's, 
may be placed at the head of those who have em- 
ployed the plain style. Few English writers have 
discovered greater talents. He always shews him- 
self completely master of the subject of which he 
treats. Few were better acquainted with the ex- 
tent, the purity, the precision of the English lan- 
guage; and therefore, to those who are ambitious 
of attaining a pure and sober style, he is one of th9 
most useful models. But we must not look for mnch 
ornament or grace in his language. His haughty 
and morose genius made him despise any embellish- 
ment of that kind as beneath his dignity. He de- 
livers his sentiments in a plain, positive manner, like 
one who is sure he is always right, and is very indif- 
ferent whether his reader be pleased or not. His 

• Thia pgein is preaervod ty Diogcnea I.Bartiiia, lib. v. p. 272. 
edit. Meihomii, AtliCDaeua, lib. sy. cap. xvi. nod liy Slobaeua, Flo- 
riJegium, vol. [. p. i. edit. GaisforJ. It may likowifto ba fotind in' 
many recent publications, and, among othere, in the roUewing: 
Bninck, Anilecta veteruni Poetuinn Graeconon, toiD. i. p. 177. 
Ilgeu, Carolina Convivialia Graeconuu, p. 137. Jeiue, 1798, 8v4),, 
Hurd'B Horace, vol i. p. 177. 

+ " Ut etiam perpendaa qnauitos vir ille fUorit in pooM ; neque 
ipso Pindaro minor." (Scaltgcri Poftice, lib. i. cap. uliv, p. 48. 
Apud Autonium Viuceutium, 1501, fol.) 
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■ sentences ara often negligently arranged : the sense 
f IB Buffieiently obviona, but little regard is paid to 
compactnesH or elegance. If a metaphor, or any 
other figure, chanced to render his satiro more poig- 
nant, he would perhaps condescend to adopt it, when 
it presented itself; bnt if it tended only to embelliah 
or illustrate, he would rather throw it aside. Hence 
in his serious writings, his style often borders upon 
tlie dry and unpleasing. But in his humorous pieces, 
the plainness of his manner displays his wit to the 
greatest advantage. 

Dr. Johnson has commented on the style and man- 
ner of Swift with his usual powers of discrimination. 
" In his works ho hag given very different specimens 
both of sentiments and expression. His Tale of a 
Tub has little resemblance to his other pieces. It 
eidiibits a vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copi- 
ousness of images, and vivacity of diction, such as he 
ofterwarda never possessed, or never exerted. It ia 
of a mode so distinct and peculiar, that it must be 
oonsidered by itself; what is true of that, ia not true 
(rf any thing else which he has written- 

" In his other works ia fouad an equable tenour of 
easy lan^age, which rather ti-ickles than flows. His 
delight was in aimplicity. That ho baa in his works 
no metaphor, as has been said, is not true ; but his 
few metaphors seem to be received rather by neces- 
sity than choice. He studied purity; and though 
perhaps all bia strictures are not exact, yet it is not 
often that aolecisma can be found ; and whoever de- 
pends on his authority may generally conclude him- 
self safe. His sentences are never too much dilated 
or contraeted ; and it will not be eaay to find any 
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cmbarraasment m the complication of his clauses, 
any inconse<nience in his conneetiona, or ahruptnesa 
in hiB transitions. 

" His style was well suited to his thoughts, which 
are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, decorated 
by sparkling conceits, elevated by ambitioae sen- 
tences, or variegated by far-sought learning. He 
pays no court to the passions ; he excites neither 
surprise nor admiration ; he always understanda 
himself, and his readers always understand him; 
the peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge ; 
it will be sufficient that he is acquainted with com- 
mon words and common things ; he is neither re- 
quired to mount elevations, nor to explore profim- 
dities ; his passage is always on a level, along solid 
ground, without asperities, without obstruction, 

" This easy and safe conveyance of -meaning it 
was Swift's desire to attain, and for "having attained 
it he deserves praise, though perhaps not the highest 
praise. For purposes merely didactick, when some- 
thing is to be told that was not known before, it is 
the best mode ; but against that inattention by- 
which known truths are suffered to lie neglected, it 
makes no provision ; it instructs, but does not per-' 
suade."* 

It will now be proper to select a passage charac- 
teristic of that species of stylo of which we hav6 
been treating ; and with this view we shall have re- 
course to the writings of Swift. 

I BnppoBe it will be groDted that hardly one in on bimdrcd among 
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our people of quality, or gentry, appears to act by any principle of 
religion ; that great numbers of them do entirely discard it, and 
are ready to own their disbelief of all revelation in ordinary dis> 
course. Nor is the case much better among the vulgar, especially 
in great towns ; where the profaneness and ignorance of handicrafts- 
men, small traders, servants, and the like, are to a degree very hard 
to be imagined greater. Then it is observed abroad, that no race of 
mortals hath so Uttle sense of religion as the English soldiers : to 
confirm which, I have been often told by great officers in the army, 
that in the whole compass of their acquaintance, they could not re- 
collect three of their profession, who seemed to regard or believe 
one syllable of the gospel : and the same, at least, may be affirmed 
of the fleet. The consequences of all which, upon the actions of 
men, are equally manifest. They never go about, as in former times, 
to hide or palliate their vices ; but expose them freely to view, like 
any other common occurrences of life, without the least reproach 
from the world or themselves. For instance, any man will tell yqu, 
he intends to be drunk this evening, or was so last night, with aA 
little ceremony or scruple as he would tell you the time of the day. 
He will let y9U know that he is going to a wench, with as much in- 
difference as he would a piece of pubUc news. He will swear, curse, 
or blaspheme, without the least passion or provocation. And al- 
though all regard for reputation be not quite laid aside in the other 
sex, it is however at so low an ebb, that very few among them seem 
to think virtue and conduct of any necessity for preserving it. If 
this be not so, how comes it to pass that women of tainted reputa- 
tions find the same countenance and reception in all public places, 
with those of the nicest virtue, who pay and receive visits from them, 
without any manner of scruple 1 Which proceeding, as it is not 
very old among us, so I take it to be of most pernicious consequence. 
It looks like a sort of compounding between virtue and vice ; as if 
a woman were allowed to be vicious, provided she be not proffigate ; 
as if there was a certain point where gallantry ends, and infamy be- 
gins ; or that an hundred criminal amours were not as pardonable as 
half a score. — Swift on the Advancement of Religion, 
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CHAP. XXII. 
OF THE NEAT STYLE. 



1 



NEATNEas of style implicB a certain degree of orna- 
ment. Its ornamentB however are not of tlie most 
showy or brilliant kind, but sueb as are easily attaio- 
ed. A writer who employs this kind of style, consi- 
ders the beauties of language as an object worthy of 
attention. He is careful in the choice of his words, 
and endeavours to arrange them with propriety and 
elegance; but he seldom attempts any bold flight of 
eloquence. His sentences are free from the incumr 
brauce of superfluous words; they are of a mot^erate 
length, and rather inclining to brevity than to a swell- 
ing structure; they generally close with propriety, and 
are unincumbered with Ivag tails. His cadence is 
varied, but not of the studied musical itind. Such 
figures as he employs, are short and correct, rather 
than bold and glowing. 

This style may perhaps be adopted by an author 
of superior genius; but it is not unattainable by one 
of no uncommon capacity. Any writer of ordinary 
attainments may acquire it, by carefully attending to 
the rules of rhetoric, and to the practice of writen 
of established reputation. It is a mode of writing 
that never becomes disagreeable. It imprints a cha- 
racter of moderate elevation on our composition, and 
displays a decent degree of ornament, which is not 
incompatible with any subject whatever. A familiar 
letter, or a law paper, may be written with neatness; 
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and a sermon, or philosophical treatise, in a neat 
style, will be read with pleasure. 

The writings of Middleton, Blackstone, and Smith, 
appear to me to exhibit models of this species of style. 
From the last of these authors I shall endeavour to 
select an apposite passage. 

We sympathize even with the dead, and overlooking what is of 
real importance in their situation, that awful futurity which awaits 
them, we are chiefly affected by those circumstances which stnke 
our senses, but can have no influence upon their happiness. It is 
miserable, we think, to be deprived of the light of the sun ; to be 
shut out from life and conversation ; to be laid in the cold grave a 
prey to corruption and the reptiles of the earth; to be no more 
thought of in this world, but to be obliterated in a little time from 
the affections and almost from the memory of their dearest friends 
and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too much for 
those who have suffered so dreadful a calamity. The tribute of our 
fellow-feelings seems doubly due to them now when they are in 
danger of being forgot by every body ; and, by the vain honours 
which we pay to their memory, we endeavour, for our own misery, 
srtificially to keep alive our melancholy remembrance of their mis- 
fortune. That our sympathy can afford them no consolation, seems 
to be an addition to their calamity ; and to think that all we can do 
is unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other distress, the regret, 
the love, and the lamentations of their friends, can yield no comfort 
to them, serves only to exasperate our sense of their misery. The 
happiness of the dead, however, most assuredly is affected by none 
of these circumstances ; nor is it the thought of these things which 
can ever disturb the profound security of their repose. The idea of 
that dreary and endless melancholy which the fancy naturally as- 
cribes to their condition, arises altogether from our joining to the 
change which has been produced upon them, our own consciousness 
of that change, from our putting ourselves in their situation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to say so, our own living souls 
in their inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving what would be our 
emotions in this case. It is from this very illusion of the imagina- 
tion, that the foresight of our own dissolution is so terrible to us. 
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SJid that the idea of those clrcuniBtaDces, which Qndoubtedl; a 
MB no p&in when wc are dead, innkee ub miserable while we ar< 
—Smilli-s Theori, of Moral Senlirne»ll. 



CHAP. XXIII. 
OP THE GRACEFUL STYLE. 

Notwithstanding the powerful effect which graoe- 
Ful Gompoaition produces upon the mind, it is difficult 
to reduce it to a definition. Where language does 
not supply us with proper words to cxpresa the ideas 
of tho mind, we can only convey our sentiments in 
figurative terms; a defect which necessarily intro- 
duces aome obscurity. 

Grace in writing may be compared to that easy 
air which so remarkably distinguishes persons of a 
genteel and liberal cast.* It consists not only in the 
particular beauty of single parts, but in the general 
symmetry and construction of the whole. An author 
may be just in his sentiments, lively in his figures, 
and clear in his expression, yet at the same time may 



' " Do not take me for a. disciple o! Lord Chestertleld, nor ima- 
gine that I roean to ertct grace inW a capital ingredieut of writing — 
but I do believe that it is a perfume that will pregerve from putre- 
faction ; and is distmot even from stjle, which regards etpretsian; 
grace I lliiiik belongs to mmnier. It is from tlie charm of grace tbal 
I believe some authora, not in your fcvour, obtained part of their re- 
nown." (Walpoliana, vol. i. p. 4B.) This passage 1 quote from a. 
letter which tho carl of Orford appears to have addressed to Mr. 
PiukortOD, one of the most ungraceful of uU wrilera. 
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be wholly a stranger to graceful composition. The 
aeveraJ members of a discourse must be so agreeably 
nnited as mutually to reHect beauty upon each other : 
their arrangement must be so happOy disposed as not 
to admit of the least interposition without manifest 
prejudice to the entire piece. The thoughts, the 
metaphors, the alhisione, and the diction, should ap- 
pear easy and natural, and seem to arise like so many 
Spontaneous productions, rather ttian as tho effects 
of labour or art. Whatever therefore is forced or 
affected in tho sentiments, whatevet pompous or pe- 
dantic in the expression, is the very reveise of grace. 
Her mien is neither that of a prude, nor tluit of a 
coquette ; she is regular without being formal, and 
sprightly without being fantastical, Grace is to 
good writing what a proper light ia to a fine pic- 
ture ; it not oidy shews all the figures in their se- 
Teral proportions and relations, but shews them in 
the most advantageous manner. As gentility ap- 
pears in tho most raimite actions, and improves tho 
must inconsiderable gesture, so grace is discovered 
in the placing even of a single word, or in tho ,turn 
of a mere expletive. Npr is this inexpressible qua- 
lity confined to one species of composition ; it ex- 
tends from the humble pastoral to the lofty epic, 
from tho slightest letter to the most solemn dis- 
oonrso. 

It is supposed that Sir William Temple was the 
fi«t writer who introduced a graceful manner into 
English prose;* but I am rather inclined to think 
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that this honour is due to Cowley. The general me- 
rit of this author's essays has been acknowledged by 
Johnson* and Goldsniith ;-f- but they have never 
been referred to as instances of graceful compOBition. 
They however seem entitled to this mark of distinc- 
tion. His sentiments are natural, and his dictios 
Bimple and unaffected : nothing uppears far-fetched, 
or artificially constructed ; and our ears are seldom 
or never assailed with pompous and pedantic ex- 
pressions. 

But wherever we may look for the origin of this 
quality, it is certainly to be found in its highest per- 
fection in the compositions of Mr. Addison, an au- 
thor whose writings will be distinguished as long as 
politeness and good sense find any admirers.^ That 
becoming air which Cicero esteems the criterion of 
fine wntiog, and which every reader, he says, ima- 
gines so easy to be imifcated, yet will find so difficult 
to attain, is the prevailing characteristic of all this 



* J^hnEwn's LivHi of English Poeta, vol. L p. 103. 

■p Goldsmith's Ebhb^ and Cridciams, vol. uL p. 147. 

t Dr. Young speaks of him in the following lenna. " Addison 
wrote little in verse, much in aweet, eleganl, Virf^ilian proee ; bo let 
me call it, Binee LtmginuB cailn Herodotus, most Homeric, and Thn- 
eydides is mid to have formed his style on Pindar. Addison's com' 
positions are built with the finest materials in the taste of the an- 
cients, and (to speak bis own language) od truly classic ground ; and 
though they are the delight of tlie present age, yet am I persuaded 
that they will receive more justice from posterity. I never rarf 
him but 1 am stmi^k with such a dieheartening idea of perfection] 
that I drop roy pen ; and indeed far SDperior writers should forget 
his oompositjons if lliey would he greatly pleased with their own." 
{ConJEotures on Original Compoaitlun : Works in Prose, p. S3 1 . 
' L irea, ISnio.) 
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excellent author's performancea. We may justly ap- 
ply to him what Plato, in his allegorical language, 
says of Aristophanes : the frraces, having searched 
all the world round for a temple in which they might 
for ever dwell, settled at last in the breast of Addi- 
•on.* 

His style is thus characterized by Dr. Johneoo. 
■" His prose ia the model of the middle style ; on 
grave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
grovelling; pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences. Addison never deviatea from his tra«k to 
snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendoui'. 

" It was apparently his principal endeavour to 
avoid all harshness and severity of diction: he is 
therefore sometimes verbose in his transitions and 
connections, and sometimes descends too much to 
the language of conversation ; yet if his language 
had been less idiomatical, it might have lost some- 
what of its genuine Anglicism.-}" What he attempt- 
ed, he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did 
not wish to be energctick ; he is never rapid, and he 
never stagnates. His sentences have neither studied 

* Brunck, AiudcctA vetcmm Povtorum Graocorum, torn, i, ]i. 1 7 1 . 
A! XdjjiTtt Ti/itvos ri Xo|9(iip, ojiip oixi nfixi'iTai, 

ZtJTDLO-Ol, 'I'llX'IV (JpOJ' ' ApllTTOljiai'OVS. 

+ This appears to be a truiBtn, The renutrk, wlien duly analyzed, 
■eeina lo campnshend Ibo following DTninBnt: — If his Uaguage luul 
Iraan teas idiamatical, it would have been lesa idiomatical. 
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amplitude, nor affected brevity ; hia periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy."* 

Dryden, Pope, and Atterbury, are generally reck- 
oned among the number of gracefid writera ; and to 
thesd we may safely add the names of Berkeley and 
Hume. In reference to the style of Bishop Berke- 
ley, Sir James Maflkintosli has made the follow- 
ing remarks : " Of the exquisite grace and beauty 
of his diction, no man accustomed to English com- 
position can need to be infonned. His works are, 
beyond dispute, the finest models of philosophical 
style since Cicero, Perhaps they surpass those of 
the oratoi-. In the wonderful art by which the fullest 
light is thrown on the most minute and evanescent 
parts of the most snbtilo of human conceptions. Per- 
haps he also surpassed Cicero in the charm of sim- 
plicity; a quality eminently found in Irish writera b&- 
fore the end of the eighteenth century ; conspicuous 
in the masculine severity of Swift, in the Platonic 
fancy of Berkeley, in the native tenderness and ele- 
gance of Cioldsuiith, and not withholding its attrac- 
tions froia Hutcheson and Leland, writers of cla^^cal 
taste, though of inferior power8."+ As a polite 
writer, Mr. Hume appears to great advantage in 
some of his essays ;| and his History of England, 



• Johnatm'B Lwea of English Poeto, vol. ii. p. 429. 

t Mackintoah'g Diseertutiun uq the Progrem of Ethical PbUoM- 
phy, p. S.ll. 

^ Dr. Aikin, speaking of the style of philoaopbioal wii^ngs, nukn 
the following obBcrvOitioiis. " Great iirecimon in the use of wonk, 
clear BrraDgement of all the membera of a sentence, elDBenesa at 
method, strength and conciseneeg of expression, without iianhnen 
or obscurity, ore easentiid la peifeetion in thia depurtment of writ- 
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whatever may be thought of ita matter or spirit, is 
written with conaummute art. His style ia often 
possessed of uncommon gra^e and suavity. It must 
however be acknowledged, that he sometimes adopts 
French idioms; a fault which was undoubtedly owing 
to his long residence on the continent. 

The prose compositions of Dr. Beattie are often 
distinguished by a degree of chaste ornament, not 
unvrorthy of the author of the Minstrel ; they are 
indeed distinguished by imcommon grace and ele- 
gance. His epistolary correspondence, interspersed 
in the late Sir William Forbes's Account of his Life 
and Writings, evinces a peculiar felicity of stylo. 
Mr, Cowper, in one of his letters, mentions him in 
terms of the warmest commendation. " I thanked 
you in my last for Johnson, I now thank you with 
more emphasis for Beattie, the most agreeable and 
amiable writer I ever met with ; the only author I 
have seen whose critical and phUoaophical researches 
are diversified and embellished by a poetical imagi- 
nation, that makes even the driest subject, and the 
leanest, a feast for an epicure in books. He is so 
much at his ease too, that his own character appears 
in eve^ page, and, which is very rare, we see not 
only the writer, but the man; and that man so 
gentle, ao well tempered, so happy in his religion, 



lug; and if nomewhat of the grace and nmenity of langnage he added, 
which U not incompatilile with the other requisites, the effeet of 
ODnviction may be iiromoted, by leading on the reader pleaaantly 
through a topia perhaps natorally dry and uiuUluriDg, I eonmve 
Ciceni and Hume to be examiileB of tliia union of every ueeliil and 
jipveBble quality in discussions purely pliilosopliiusJ." (Letters to 
Iw Son, voL iL p. 6!).} 
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and 80 humane in his philosophy, that it is necwasary 
to lovG him if one has any sense of what is lovely."' 

Of a light and graceftd etyle we discover many ex- 
amples in the writings of the late earl of Orford, bet- 
ter known by the name of Horace Walpole, It ia 
very rjire to find so much talent united to so. much 
frivolity. His epistolary composition exhibits a pe- 
culiar air of ease and pleasantry; and if we could 
divest ourselves of the idea that we are reading the 
effusions of a heartless coxcomb, his letters might be 
read with a high degrey of pleasure. 

In the writings of Mr. Harris, I own myself imable 
to perceive those Platonic graces for which they have 
been so highly extolled by Dr. Knox.-f- His style 
seems for the moat part to be quite the i-everse of 
graceful. His combination of words is often harsh 
and disagreeable; and on many occasions, he employs 
Greek rather than English idioms. 

In exhibiting an example of the graceful style, I 
shall have recourse to the works of Mr. Melmoth. 

I consider a, geoerouB mind aa the noblest work of the creation, 
and am perBuadcd, wberever it resides, no real merit can be want- 
ing. It 18 perhape the moat singular of ail the moral endowmenWj 
I am sure at least, it is often imputed where it cannot justly b* 
ckimed. The mennest eelf-love, under some refined difiguise, fre- 
quently pflBS<!B upon eomrooo observers fortius god-lite priociple; 
and I liHTp known many a popular action altribnled to this motJYe, 
when it flowed from no higher- a source tljan the auggestioiks of con- 
i^ealed ranity. Good-nature, sa it hath many features in oonitaaB 
with this virtue, is uaiujly mtataketi for it : the formor however !■ 
but the effect, possibly of a bappy dispoaitioa of llic animal struc- 
ture, or, as Drydea somewhere calls it, of a certain 

• Hayle/a Life of Cowper, vol. ii. p. 193. 
t Koon's Essays, vol. iii. p. 4U. 
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blood ;" whereas the latter is seated m the mind, and can never sub- 
sist where good sense and enlarged sentiments have no existence. 
It is entirely founded indeed upon justness of thought, which per- 
haps is the reason this virtue is so little the characteristic of man- 
kind in general. A man whose mind is warped by the selfish pas- 
sbns, or contracted by the narrow prejudices of sects or parties, if 
he does not want honesty, must undoubtedly want understanding. 
The same clouds that darken his intellectual views, obstruct his mo- 
ral ones ; and his generosity is extremely circumscribed, because his 
reason is exceedingly limited. — True generosity rises above the ordi- 
nary rules of social conduct, and flows with much too full a stream 
to be comprehended within the precise marks of former precepts. 
It is a vigorous principle' in the soul, which opens and expands all 
her virtues far beyond those which are only the forced and unnatu- 
ral productions of a timid obedience. The man who is influenced 
nngly by motives of the latter kind, aims no higher than at certain 
mthoritative standards ; without even attempting to reach those ^- 
rioua elevations, which constitute the only true heroism of the social 
character. Religion, without this sovereign principle, degenerates 
into a slavish fear, and wisdom into a specious cunning ; learning is 
but the avarice of the mind, and wit its more pleasing kind of mad- 
ness. In a word, generosity sanctifies every passion, and adds gi;^ice 
to every acquisition of the soul ; and if it does not necessarily in- 
dnde, at least it reflects a lustre upon the whole circle of moral and 
intellectual qualities. — Melmgih^s Letters of FUzosbome, 



CHAP. XXIV. 

OF THE FLORID STYLE. 

QuiNCTiLiAN regards it as a favourable presage in 
juvenile writers, that their compositions display a 
redundancy of fancy.* We must however beware of 

* ^ Audeat hsec setas plura, et inveniat, et inventis gaudeat, sint 
Moot ilia non satis mterim sicca et severa. Facile remedium est 
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mistaking pomp of expression for luxuriance of ima- 
gination. The former is of easy access, but the lat- 
ter is more rarely to be attained. It is in the power 
of every one to load his style with high-sounding 
words and phrases; but to embellish a discourse with 
the glowing colours of fancy, requires the aid of in- 
ventive genius. 

A certain degree of cliaBte ornament can never be 
unseasonable ; though gaudy and meretricious oma^ 
ments are ahvays diagufrtiug. The over florid style 
therefore cannot be agreeable to a reader of taste. 
Although it may be allowed to youth in tlieir first 
essays, it must not receive the same indulgence when 
employed by writers of maturer years. We may 
reasonably expect, that judgment, as it ripens, should 
chasten imagination, and reject as juvenile all suoli 
ornaments as are redundant or unsuitable. Nothing 
can be more contemptible than that tinsel splendour 
of language which some writers perpetually affect. 
It were well if this could be ascribed to the overflow- 
ing of a rich imagination; for,^ that caeo, we should 
at least find something to amuse our fancy, if we 
found nothing to instruct our understanding. But 
it is luxuriancy of words, not of thought, that is ex- 

uliertatis ; aterilia nullo laborp viBcuntnr. Ilia, mihi in pueria Balan 
mimmiim spei dedei'iC, in iiua ingeniura jadieio praaumiCur. Miite- 
riitm fiBSe primum volo vel abmnlantiorem, atiiua nllra qu&ra opor- 
teat fueun. Multnm inde deeoqueut annl, multaiu ratio timabit, oli- 
i^uid relut uau ifso deteretar, stt modo' unde cxcidi posgit, et qool 
BXBcuipt : erit aateia, m nan sb initio tenuem nimlum Inminam duxft- 
' rinioB, et qoam ccelatura aldor riimpat. Quod me de his a 
BentJrc minua mirabitur, qui apud Ciceronem legerit, t'alo enjm k 
epriil in adokscenU ficuntlilBt." ((iuinctilian. de Inalitul. Orator. 
lib. ir. cap. iv. p. 213. edit Spading.) 
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hibited by these frothy writers : we see a laboured 
attempt to rise to a splendour of composition, of 
wliich they have formed some kind of loose idea ; but 
not poBseseing sufficient strength of genius to attain 
the desired object, they endeavour to supply the de- 
fect by the use of poetical words, cold exclamations, 
and common-place figures. While they are so soli- 
citous about every thing which has the appearance 
of pomp and magnificence, it has escaped these 
writers that sobriety in ornament is one great secret 
for rendering it pleasing ; and that, without a foun- 
dation of good sense and solid thought, tho most 
florid style is but a childish imposition on the pnbhc. 
The public however is but too apt to he dazzled by 
a false lustre. I cannot help thinking, that it re- 
flects more honour on the rehgious and benevolent 
disposition of the present age, than on the correct- 
nesB of its taste, that the works of Mr. Hervey have 
been so generally admired. The pious and benevo- 
lent heart which is always displayed in them, and 
the lively fancy Ahich appears on some occasions, 
justly merit applause ; but the perpetual glitter of 
espression, the swoln imagery, and strained descrip- 
tion, with which they abound, are ornaments of a 
iiilse kind. The following passage may be produced 
AB a specimen. 

It WK8 tally In u summer morning, wbea Uie uir nus cool, tiis 
■uth moist, tho whole ikco of tlie creation fresh Mid gay. The 
aiwiy worid was Ei»jve awake. Biuincsa bad uot quiUi shook uff 
■ Ilia Bound eleep, and Riot hod but juat reclined his giddy head. All 
was serene ; all was still ; ever^ tbinK tended to inepiro tnmquUlity 
«f mind, and invite to aerious thought. — Only the wakeful larii had 
loft her neat, und was mounting on high, tfl salute the opening d»y. 
Elevated in air, abe seemed to I'ull tlie luhorious buisliaiidmau 
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Mil, and her fellow-songBtf rs to tbeir notes.— EoE^ieet of birds, ^d 
I, companion of the da,wn, may 1 always rise at th; 
offer (he nuLtio-song, and adoro tbat beneficent Being, " whomalielh 
tho outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice." — Hov cbBim- 
ing to rave abroad, at thia sweet lioar uf prime I to enjoy the odU' 
of nature, to treiid the dewy lawiiB, uid taste the imrifled freslmc^ 
of the BJr 1 — The greyness of the dawn decays gradually. AbiUF 
dance of ruddy atrealis tings the flt^ces uf (he firmament ; 'till, it 
length, the dapjiled aspect of the East is lost in one ardent and' 
boundless blush. — Is it the aurmise of imagination, or do the akk*' 
really redden with shame, Ut see so many supinely stretched on thdr 
droway pillows!" — Herccy'i Befleaioiis o« a Ftuioer- Garden. 

There is a certain degree of elevation to which prose 
may be permitted to riae. Its elevation however must 
not be perpetual : when the writer affects unvaried 
magnificence, it ia probable that his reader will at 
length be seized with eatiety. Ornament loses its eSeot 
when every page ia crowded with cmbellishmenba. 



OF THE SIMPLE AND THE AFFECTED STYLE. 



Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very fre- 
quently uacd ; but, tike other critical terms, it is oftea 
used in a very loose and vague manner. Thia cir- 
cumstance has chiefly arisen from the variety of mean- 
ings attached to the word. It will therefore be ne- 
cessary to distinguish these different significationa, 
and to shew in what sense the term ia properly appli- 
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cable to style. We may remark four different ac- 
eeptatioQS of which it is susceptible. 

The first is simplicity of cooiposition, as opposed to 
m great variety of parts. This ia the simphcity of plan 
in dramatic or epie poetry, aa distinguished J'rom 
double plots, and crowded incidents. Thus we term 
the plan of Home's Douglas simple, and that of Dry- 
den's Spanish Friar comphcated; we speak of the 
simplicity of Homer's Iliad, in opposition to the di- 
gressions of Lucan'a Pharsaha, In this sense, sim- 
plicity ia the same with unity. 

The second sense is simplicity of thought, as op- 
posed to refinement. Simple thoughts are what arise 
eaturally, what the subject or the occasion suggests 
nnsought, and what, when once suggested, are easily 
apprehended. Refinement in writing expresses a less 
natural and obvious train of thought, which it requires 
A peculiar bent of genius to pursue. Thus we say, 
that Pamcll and Goldsmith exhibit greater simplicity 
of thought than Donne and Cowley; Cicero's thoughts 
OO moral subjects are natural, Seneca's too refined 
wid farfetched. In these two senses of simphcity, 
when it is opposed either to variety of parts or to re- 
finement of thought, it bears no proper relation to 
■tyle. 

In the third place, simplicity stands opposed to su- 
perfluous ornament, or pomp of language. Thus Jor- 
tio is termed a simple, and Gibbon a florid writer. 
In this sense, the simple coincides witli the plain or 
with the neat style, which, as it has already been 
treated of, requires no further illustration. 

To the term simphcity there ia also another signi- 
fication attached: this does not refer to the degree of 
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ornament employed, so much as to the oasy and na- 
tural manner in which our language expresses our 
thoughts. In this eenee, simplicity is compatible 
with the highest ornament; it stands opposed, not to 
ornament, but to affectation. Homer possesses this 
degree of simplicity in the greatest perfection; and 
yet no poet has more ornament and beauty. 

A writer of simplicity expresses himself in a man- 
ner which every one thinks easy to be attained, 
There are no marks of art in his expression; it seems 
the very language of nature; we see in the style, not 
the writer and his labour, but the man in his own 
natural character. Ho may be rich in expressJOD; 
he may avail himself of the beauties of figurative lan- 
guage; still however every thing seems to flow &om 
him without effort; and he appears to write in this 
manner, not because he has studied it, but because 
it is most natural to him. Yet it must not be ima- 
gined that a style of this kind is to be attained with- 
out study,* To conceal its own efforts, is said to be 
the perfection of art : a.nd when we find an author's 
style characterized by a, beautiful simplicity, we may 
conclude that this is the effect of natural ingenuity, 
aided by an assiduous attention to the rules of com- 
position. Some writers have recommended, not mere- 
ly simplicity, but a certain negligence of style, more 
particularly in familiar compositions; but I entirely 
agree with a teamed Spaniard, Don Gregorio Mayans, 



* " Itaque eiun qui audiunt," eaye Ci(rra«, " quumvis ipsi in&otM 
sJDt, tonien illo modo confidunt ae posse dicere. Nam orationia aob- 
tilitan imiCuljilia ilia quidem vjdetur esse cxisticumtij eed nihil est 
Bxperianti mlnuB." (Orator, cap. xxiii.) 
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that although negligence may be pardoned, it is by no 
means to be praised. * 

Beading an author of simplicity, is like maintain- 
ing familiar conversation with a person of distinction, 
who lays open his sentiments without affectation or 
disguise. But a mode of writing which seems artifi- 
cial and elaborate, has always this disadvantage, thQ.t 
it exhibits an author in form, like a man at court, 
where the splendour of dress, and the ceremonial of 
behaviour, conceal those peculiarities which distin- 
guish one person from another. 

The ancients are more remarkable for simplicity 
than the modems, and the reason is obvious. The 
former wrote from the dictates of natural genius, and 
did not endeavour to ^ model their own compositions 
according to those of others. When an author 
makes this attempt, he is always in danger of devi- 
ating into affectation. The more early Greek writers 
had no proper models to imitate; and accordingly 
they surpass those of every other learned nation in 
point of beautiful simplicity. This quality is highly 
conspicuous in the writings of Homer, Hesiod, Ana- 
creon, Herodotus, and Xenophon. Rome can also 
boast of several writers of this description; particu- 
larly Terence, Lucretius, and Caesar. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Knight, that " per- 



• ** Non tamen adsentior Symmacho preecipienti in familiaribus 
Bcriptis negligentiam quamdam dcbere nos imitari ; et multo minus 
Ennodio, qui ab eo edoctus ait, legem esse in epistolis negligentiam* 
Istee sunt voces excusationem prseparantium negligentise suae, ut hsec 
illis non solum condonetur, sed et laudi vertatur, tamquam ex arte 
profecta. At ego negligentiam, si alicubi reperio, facile condono, sed 
minime laudo." (Majansii Epistolarum libri sex, praef.) 
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fection in taste and style has no sooner been reached 
than it has been abandoned, even by those who not 
only professed the warmeat, but felt the sincerest ad- 
miration for the models which they forsook. The 
style of Virgil and Horace in poetry, and that of 
Csesar and Cicero in prose, continued to be admired 
and applauded through all the succeeding ages of 
Roman eloquence, as the true standards of taste and 
eloquence in writing. Yet no one ever attempted to 
imitate them; though there is no reason to suspect 
that their praises were not perfectly sincere : but all 
writers seek for applause; and applause is only to be 
gained by novelty. The style of Cicero and Virgil 
was new in the Latin language, when they wrote; but 
in the age of Seneca and Lucan, it was no longer so; 
and though it still imposed by the stamp of authority, 
it could not even please without it; so that living 
writers, whose names depended on their works, and 
not their works upon their names, were obliged to 
seek for other means of exciting public attention, and 
acquiring public approbation. In the succeeding age 
the refinements of these writers became old and ina- 
pid; and those of Statius and Tacitus were success- 
fully employed to gratify the restless prurienoy of in- 
novation. In all other ages and countries, where let- 
ters have been succesafully^ultivated, the progression 
has been nearly the same ; and in none more distinctly 
than in our own : from Swift and Addison, to John- 
son, Burke, and Gibbon, is a transition exactly simi- 
lar to that from Cseaar and Cicero to Seneea and 
Tacitus." • 

" Knight's Aiialytieal Iiiquirj- iulu tliii PriDfiplra of Taste, p. 127r 
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In the catalogue of English authors, there are ae- 
veral distinguished for a becoming simplicity of man- 
ner. Although Tillotson cannot be recommended as 
*a elegant and polished writer, yet his style is re- 
Btarkably simple and unaffected. It has already been 
observed that he has no pretensions to genuine elo- 
^encc, if that term be understood to include vehe- 
mence and strength of expression, the beauties of 
figurative language, and the correct and harmonious 
ttrrangement of sentences. His real merit however 
must not be overlooked. A constant vein of piety 
md good sense runs through all his works : his man- 
ner is earnest and serious; and so much useful in- 
.Bb^ction is conveyed in a natural st}'le,. that his works 

never be suffered to fall into disrepute. They 
■rill be held in estimation as long as the English lan- 
guage is understood; not indeed as models of elo- 
^ence, but as the productions of an amiable writer 
whose manner is strongly expressive of his innate 
goodness of heart. " There is,'" says Goldsmith, 
" nothing peculiar to the language of Archbishop 
Tillotson, but his manner of writing ia inimitable; for 

who reads him wonders why he himself did not 
tUnk and ^>eak in that very manner. The turn of 



V edit. Land. IS05, Gva. — I^uigiiiiia, after having quoted some 
baaiiit oonoeits from IlerodutUH, Xenaplioii, aud Plato, Bubjama that 
dl theeo improprieties are to be impnt^l t« t!ie 'nipuanovSoi', or lovo 
rif UDveltj, " wi^ which liie writers of this age ore almost frantic." 
'AwaaiTa ftifTOi rti outui Strcima {lid fiuiv i/uftiiTai rote \Ayois 
■Irfoi', 8ii rd ntpi rat voljatis KaivoaitovSov, Jrepl o 617 /uftioTn 
iayTianrii/ of I'iii'' a(j) mv yap 'ifilv ToyaSii, ir^t&liv am' avTav 
nritay itai ra kcikii yiyvf a6ai tj>Mt. ^LoDgiausde Subl Imitate, §t.} 
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his periods is agreeable, though artless; and every 
thing he sajs seems to flow spontaneously from in- 
ward conviction."* 

Sir William Temple ia also remarkable for simpli- 
city of style. In point of ornament and correotneas, 
he rises a degree above Tilloteon; though for the latn 
ter quality he is by no means remarkable. Hia lan^ 
guage is chiefly distinguished by its smoothness and 
amenity. He not unfrequcntly becomes prolix and 
careless ; yet he seldom fatigues the attention of hia 
reader. No writer whatever has stamped upon hia 
style a more lively impreaaion of hia own character. 
In reading hia works, we seem engaged in conver- 
sation with him ; we become thorougldy acquainted 
with him, not merely as an author, but as a man. 
With an author of thia character we contract a kind 
of friendship. 

Of the more correct and ornamental degree of the 
simple manner, Addison undoubtedly exhibits the 
most perfect example. In figurative language he ia 
extremely rich, particularly in similes and metaphors; 
which are so employed as to render his style splen- 
did without being gaudy. There is not the least 
affectation in his manner ; we see no marks of la- 
bour, nothing forced or constrained. Great elegance 
is everywhere joined with groat ease and simplicity. 
He is, in particular, distinguished by a character of 
modesty and politeness, which appears in all hie 
writings. No author lias a n)ore popular and insi- 
nuating manner; and his worka are also reoom- 



* Goldsmith's Elasays and Critic! 
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snended by the great regard which he constantly 
shews for Tirtue and religion. 

The literary merit of Goldsmith seems to bear 
Bome analogy to that of Addison. His diction is 
easy and elegant, and at the same time free from 
every species of affectation. His language flows from 
jhim without perceptible effort ; yet it is always such 
«s it would be difficult to improve. The clttflsical 
ease of his manner has seldom been equalled. He 
lias exerted hie talents upon a great variety of sub- 
jects ; and on whatever subject he happens to write 
he is always read with pleasure. Dr. Johnson has 
very justly characterized Goldsmith as " a man of 
■nch variety of powers, and such felicity of perform- 
ance, that be always seemed to do best that which 
he was doing ; a man who had the art of being mi- 
Dute without tediousness, and general without con- 
fusion ; whose language was copious without esnbe- 
raoee, exact without constraint, and easy without 
weakness."* 

Sterne is generally mentioned as a writer of great 
■implicity of style ; but his simplicity is not of the 
t graceful and elegant character. Yet his works 
do undoubtedly furnish examples of a style at once 
nmple and ornamented. In support of this asser- 
tion, I venture to produce the following passage : 

Maria, though not tall, wns neverthclcsa of the firat order of fine 
rma. Affliction had touched her ItMiks with soroethiug that was 
ftpce earthly. SliU she was feminine ; and bo much -waa (here 
lODt her of all that the heart wiabea, or the eye looks fur in woman, 
AaX, ooold the tracee be ever worn out of ber brain, and those of 



* Johnaon'a Lives of English Poets, vol. ii. p. 291. 
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Eliza ont of miae, she Bhould. nst only eat of my bread, and diink 
of my oup, but Maria ahonlil lie in my boBom, and be unto me aa > 
dftaghter. — Adieu, poor lueklcaa maiden I Imbib* the oil and wine 
which the compaBsion of a Btrangar, as he joumeyelh on hia way, 
now poors into tby ivounds. The binng who has twice bniised theei 
can only bind them up for evar. — Slime') Seiiiimiiatal Journej/.* 

Dr. Fergneon'R History of the Koman Republic 
generally displays an elegant simplicity of style ; and 
hia reflections are always those of a man of genius : 
his political speculations are not unworthy of a dis- 
ciple of Monteaquieu. The style however is not al- 
ways correct ; and perhaps it may sometimes be 
supposed to descend beneath the dignity of historical 
composition. The excessive ornament of Mr. (ribbon 
may probably have led him to adopt this plainness 
of expression : in many respects indeed these two 
writers form a complete contrast to each other. Thie 
work of F-erguson exhibits but a small portion of the 
eloquence which distinguishes his earlier Essay on 
the History of Civil Society. 

The most conspicuous example which has lately 
been exhibited of a manly simplicity of style, occurs 
in the historical production of Mr. Fox. If the au- 
thor occasionally employs a word or phrase which 
may be considered as somewhat homely or familiar, 

• " What ia called Henlimontal Mriting," Baya the eari of Orfoid, 
" though it be understood to appeal soldy to the heart, may be the 
product of a had one. One would imagine that Slemc had been i 
man of a very tender heart ; yet I know from indubitable authority, 
that hiB mother, who kept a Hchnol, having nm in debt on acaount 
of an extravagant daughter, would bare rotted in jail, if the paienCi 
of her acholoTB had not rused a euhseription for her. Her son had 
too much sentiment to have ajiy feeling. A dead ass was more im- 
portant U) hira thaQ a living mother." (Walpoliann, vol. i. p. 133.) 
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it is undoubtedly to be attributed to his anxiety to 
avoid every appearance of pomp and affectation ; and 
it IB to bo hoped that such a model may have some 
tendency to counteract tlie seductive examples of 
Johnflon and Gibbon, He uniformly displays a ge- 
nuine English style ; and his thoughts are left to 
mpport themselves by their intrinsic dignity. 

Of an author who has rendered hia style much less 
beautiful by want of simplicity, I cannot point out a, 
more remarkable instance than the earl of Shaft«s- 
tury. It haa already been hinted that he is a writer 
in whom some beauties are blended with many de- 
formities. His language is rich and musical ; but he 
ns to have considered it beneath the dignity of a 
peraOQ of his rank, to speak like the rest of mankind. 
Hence he is ever in buskins, and arrayed in pomp 
and magnifioence. In every sentence we discern evi- 
dent marks of art and labour : we perceive nothing 
of that ease which accompanies the expression of a 
iflentiment proceeding warm from the heart. In the 
use of figures and ornament of every description, ho 
diews sufficient skill ; but his fondness for them is 
too visible. Having once found a metaphor which 
pleases hia fancy, he knows not how to lay it aside, 
Imt often pursues it until it becomes qnite disgusting 
and ridiculous. What appears very surprizing, 
Shaftesbury was a professed admirer of simplicity ; 
he is always extolling it in the ancients, and at the 
same time censuring the modems for their affecta- 
tion, and ratcness of fancy. He possessed a false re- 
finement of taste, without any warmth of pa^ion, or 
vivacity of feeling. The coldness of his character 
led him to that artificial and stately manner which 



1 
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appears in all hia writings. He eeome highly fond 
of wit and raillery ; which he attempts to promote, 
but with vory little success. His wit ia always blunt, 
and his raillery stiff and awkward. 

Bishop Berkeley has justly ridiculed this supposed 
rival of Plato,* for hia affectation and self-imports 
anoc. In one of his dialogues, a speaker produces 
the book entitled Advice to an Author, and reads a 
brilliant passage from it in a declamatory tone, ad- 
justing all the pauses as if he had been reciting a 
poem in blank verse. After he has finished his de- 
clamation, the dialogue proceeds in the following 
manner : " Euphranor, having heard thus far, cried 
out : What ! will you never have done with your 
poetry ? another time may serve : but why should we 
break off our conference to read a play X You are 
mistaken, it is no play nor poetry, replied Alciphron, 
but a famous moral critic moralizing iu prose. You 
must know this great man hath (to use hia own 
words) revealed a grand arcanum to the world, hav- 
ing instructed mankind in what he calls mirrour- 
writing, self-discoursing practice, and author-prac- 
tice, and shew'd ' that by virtue of an intimate re- 
cess, we may discover a certain duplicity of soul, and 
divide our self into two parties, or (as he varies the 
phrase) practically form the dual number.' In con- 
sequence whereof he has found that a man may sr- 



* " The noble author of the ClinracloiisHcs, out Brilith Plato, u 
he baa uuitated the Grecian well, and tmppil}' troDBfanaed the vuiom 
beautyx of hia diction and dramatic conipositioo into the pf gl' ^l l 
language," &c. (Geddes's Essay on tlie Composition or tho Aadenia, 
p. 139.) 
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gae with himself; and not only with himaelf, but 
ftlso with notions, Bcntiment^^ and vices, which by a 
narvelloua proeopopceia he converts into so many 
ladies ; and so converted, he confutes and confounds 
them in a divine strain. Can any thing be finer, 
bolder, or more sublime I Ei;ph, It is very wonder- 
ful. I thought indeed you had been reading a piece 
of a tragedy. Is thia he who despiscth our universi- 
tiee, and sets up for reforming the style and to^te of 
the age! Aix. The very same. This is the admired 
critic of our times. Nothing can stand the test of 
bifl correct judgment, which ia equally severe to poets 
fmd parsons."* 

The philosophy of Lord Shaftesbuiy, as weU as his 
style, has found its ardent admirers ; and, if we may 
rely on the opinion of Dr. Hutcheson, his writings 
will be esteemed while any reflection remains among 
men.'l' There is some probability however that this 
prediction will not be verified. 

From tho account which has been ^ven of the 
noblo anther's taste in composition, it may easily be 
im^ncd that he would mislead those who blindly 
admired him. We have one remarkable cxcmplifl- 
•ation in Dr. Blackwell of Aberdeen, an author well 
known for his Life of Homer, Letters on Mythologj', 
and Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. Ho dis- 

" BCTkrfeji'a Minnie Philosopher, dial. t. 

BatoheMO'B Inquirj- inlo the Original of our lieat ot Beauty 
pf lard Shallesliury'a cbuacter as a phjlosopber, 
i more recently giren s very brourable re- 
ou on the Progreea of Eljiiral Philoeophy : 
i. p. 331, 7tb edit.) Gray's opinion 
amj belewoed fromhta Works, vol. ii. p. 313. 
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covers ingenuity and learning ; but it is infeeted with 
an extravagant love of the artificial style, and of that 
parade of language which distinguisheB the Shaftea- 
burian manner. 

Beside those general characters of style which have 
already been pointed out, several others might per- 
haps be mentioned. Conceited writers, for instance, 
discover their spirit so much in their composition, 
that it imprints on their style a character of pert- 
neas; thougli I confess it is difficult to determine 
whether this can be classed among the attributes of 
style, or is rather to be ascribed entirely to the 
thought. But to whatever class it may be referred, 
all appearances of it ought carefully to be avoided, 
as a most disgusting blemish in writing. 

From the various remarks which have been sug- 
gested, it may be inferred that to determine among 
all these different manners of writing, which is posi- 
tively preferable, is neither easy nor necessary. Style 
is a field that admits of great latitude. Its qualities 
in different authors may be very different, and yet in 
them all beautiful. Here genius must be allowed to 
expatiate, and scope must be left for that particular 
determination which every person receives from na- 
ture to oqe manner of expression more than another. 
Some general qualities indeed there are of such im- 
portance that they should always, in every kind of 
composition, be kept in view; and some defects which 
we should always study to avoid. An ostentatious, 
a feeble, a harsh, or an obscure style, for example, 
can never be adopted with propriety; and perspicui- 
ty, strength, neatness, and simplicity, are beauties 
which ought always to bo studied. But with regard 
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to the mixture of all, or the degree of pFedominaney 
to be allowed to any one of those qualities in form- 
ing our peculiarly distinctive manner, no precise rules 
can be giren; nor can we venture to point out any 
one model as absolutely perfect. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE 

WRITINGS OF ADDISON. 

The preceding remarks on style and its different 
species, have by no means exhausted the subject, 
though they may very probably have exhausted the 
patience of many readers; but instead of prosecuting 
these more general enquiries, we shall now proceed 
to a critical analysis of particular passages in the 
writings of eminent authors. An analysis of this 
kind will tend further to illustrate the subject; as it 
will suggest observations which we have not yet had 
occasion to make, and will exhibit in the most prac- 
tical view the use of those which we have already 
made. In the prosecution of this plan, it may be 
proper to begin with Addison, who flourished at a 
period when English style had in a great measure 
assumed the form which it still retains. 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest production of human nature, 
so it is capable of giving the mind one of the most delightful and 
most improving entertainments. 
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This is an excellent introductory eenteDce: it is clear, 
preeiae, and simple. The first period of a discourse 
ought always to be of a moderate length. The mode 
however in which the participle gi-eing is hero cm- 
ployed, does not posBeae much dignity; and ajhrding 
might perhaps be substituted with propriety. The 
different tenses of the verb give are often used in a 
mamier which approaches to the colloquial or fami- 
liar style. " The Anacreontiquea therefore of Cow- 
ley," says Dr. Johnson, " give now all the pleasure 
which they ever gave." 

A virtuans man, says ScaFCa, Btrcggling with miafortones, is BUvh 
B, spectacle as gods might loflk upon with pleafinre ; and Bucb k 
pleasure it is which one jneete with in the repreaent^dan of a veU- 
wrilten tragedy. 

The firat member of this sentence ia hareh and dis- 
agreeable. " Such a spectacle as goda might hehoU 
with pleaaure," seems more harmonious, and the col- 
lision of particles, " look iipon with pleasure," is thus 
avoided. My present bueineaa is not with the au- 
thor's aontimenta: it may not however be improper 
to obaerve, that what he advancea in the sentence 
now quoted, can only apply to thoae tragediea of 
which the chief personagea aro virtuous. 

Diversions of tliia kind wear out of our thoughts every thing th»l 
ia mean and little. 

The word diversions cannot without manifest impro- 
priety be employed to signify the more solemn amuse- 
ments of the theatre. " Diversion^'' says Dr. John- 
son, " seems to be something lighter than amusement, 
and less forcible than pleasure." It has nearly the 
same signification with sport. The tragical sports 
of the theatre, would be a strange expression. 
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jiitjr which IB the 



This metaphorical language is exceptionable. The 
Bct of cherishing and the act of cultivating bear no 
kind of analogy to each other, and therefore ought 
not to have been so intimately connected. The pro- 
per subject of the former must be possest of life; 
that of the latter must be inert matter. With What 
propriety, then, can the same object be represented 
aa cherished and cultivated? 

J) the 



This eentonce is smooth and elegant. 

It ia □□ Honder, tlierefore, tliat in all the polite nationB of the 
world, this part uf the dmrna has met with puhlic Encouragemeitt. 

Tliis sentence requires no particular consideration. 

The modern tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, in iLu Intri- 
ewy mi dispoeitioD of the iiible ; but, what a Chrisdan writer would 
be ubuoed to own, falls infinitelj short of it in the moral part of the 



It was formerly remarked, that in the members of a 
Mentence where two objects are either compared or 
contrasted, some resemblance in the language and 
construction should be preserved. This rule is vio- 
lated in the above passage. A slight alteration will, 
IB my opinion, improve the sentence; " The modem 
tragedy excels that of Greece and Rome, in the in- 
tricacy and disposition 'of the fabloj but, what a 
Christian writer would be ashamed to own, falls Infi- 
nitely short of it in the purity and beanty of the 
tUorality." 

This I may shew more at large hereafter ; and in the mean time, 
tbat I tnay contribute Bomething towards the improremeDt of thu 
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English (ragedf , I ehtkU take nodce, in this and in oUier fbHowiD^ 
papers, of some purticular parte la it that Beem liable to exct^tion. 

This period is arranged with clearness and perspicu- 
ity. Although in the former part of it thai is em- 
ployed Bs a conjunction, yet it afterwards occurs aa 
a relative pronoun. Of this word Addison eeemB to 
have been remarkably fond, — Which, bomg never 
employed in any other way than as a pronoun, ia 
more definite in its signification than that; whereas 
(hat ia a word of various senses, aomotimea a demon- 
strative pronoun, often a conjunction.* In some 
cases WG are indeed obliged to use thai aa a relative, 
in order to avoid the ungraceful repetition of irhich 
in the same sentence; but when we are under no ne- 



* Here it is naeeaear}' to use the common grammatical teraa; 
but the render wlio wiebeB lo trace the gHimiac origin and chacacter 
uf THAT, muat consult Home Toolie's Divftnorn of Farley, part L 
p. al, 273. part ii. p. BS. This writer has shewn that the word 
aignitic^ taken., aiswried: being merel; the past participle of the 
Anglo-SaKoa verb Ikean, thegan, ihion. It, urigionlly written hil 01 
hel, is of a Gimilar origin ; baing the past participle of the Anglo- 
Saxon verb AielaH, ugnifying t« name or mention. " It and thu 
always refer to some thing or tilings, person or persons, lafen, ai- 
lumtd, or spoken ijf before ; soch only bemg the meaning of those 
two words. They may therefore wall supply each othar'a place: 
BB we say indifferently, and with the same meaning, of any action 
meutioued in discourse, either, it is a good action, or, THit is a 
go»d action: i.e. ike said (action) is a good aoHon; or, the attianei 
(action) is a good action ; or, the action, received in diHCoarae, is > 
good action." (Part ii, p. 59,) 

It ie deeply to be regretted that the singular work of this moat 
acute and ingeniooa writer is so diffuse, ami in some respects so 
"ffenaive, in its general texttire; that he had not found some other 
vent fdr iiia poUtics and satire, and exliiliiled his valuable mBteriiils 
in a more condeused and elasaipal tbrni. 
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oessity of this kind, wMch is generally the preferable 
word. The following remarka on thia subject occur 
in one of Cowper's iettera- " Upon solemn occa- 
sions, as in prayer or preaching for instance, I would 
be strictly correct, and upon stately ones; for in- 
stance, were I writing an epic poem, I would bo so 
likewise, but not upon familiar occasions. God who 
heareth prayer, is right. Hector who saw Patroclus. 
is right. And the man that dreeacs me every day, is 
in my mind right also; because the contrary would 
give an air of stiffness and pedantry to an expression 
that in respect of the mattor of it, cannot be too 
negligently made up."* 

AriatotJe obaervpa, lliat the iambic vcrae ja the Greek tooguo was 
die most proper for tragedy ; hocauso at the eamc time that it lifted 
tip the diBcoUTse from proae, it wa3 Uiat whieh approached nearer to 
it Ihaji anj other kind of verao. 

This sentence contains a great superfluity of words. 
The author's meaning may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing manner: "Aristotle ohserves that the iambic 
verse in the Greek tongue was the most proper for 
tragedy; because, while it elevated the discourse a 
degree above prose, it approached nearer to it than 
any other kind of verse." 

For, Bays he, we may obeerre that men in ordinal diMOune very 
«(ton speak iambica, without taking DoUcfi of it. We may make tlie 
Htme observatiun of our EtiglUh blank verse, which often enters into 
onr common diaconrse, though wo da not att«ud ta it, and is sneli 
> doe medium between rhyme and p*ohb, that it aeema wonderfully 
adapted to tragedy. 

In these sentences we shall find little to commend. 
• Hajley'e Life of Cowper, vol ii. p. 311, 



^ 
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Taking notice of it, ia a feeble and ungraceful close, 
which might easily have been avoided. In the other 
period the words, " which often enter into our com- 
mon discourse, though we do not attend to it," are 
altogether superfluous. They are nothing uaore than 
the repetition of a cireumstance of which we are saf- 
ficiently apprized, by the application of the remark 
quoted in the fonner sentence, 

I am tlierefore very munh offended when I see a play in rhyme ; 
which is as absurd in English, as a tragedy of hexameters Tould 
have been ia Graek or tdtin. 

This ia a neat period. 

The Bolecisia in, I tliinli, still greater in those plays that hare 
some scenes in rhyme and floine in blank verso, which are to be 
looked upon as two sovei-al languages ; or whore we see some par- 
ticular similes dignified with rhyme, at the same tirae that every 
thing about thotn hcs in blank verse, 1 would not however debar 
the poet from concluding his tragedy, or, if he pleases, every act of 
it, with two or three couplets, which may have the same effect is 
an air in the Italian opera after a long recUativa, and give the actor 
a graceful esil. 

In the former of these sentences the phrase, " every 
thing about them lies in blank verac," appears liable 
to exception ; and in the latter the two concluding 
members are not properly balanced. 

Besides that we see a diversity of numbers in some pnrts of the 
old tragedy, in order to hinder the ear from being tired with the 
same continued modulation of voice. 

The conjunction tkat is introduced without any pro- 
priety : by the insertion of it, this sentence, instead 
of seeming complete, has rather the appearance of a 
detached member. Why, in the present inatance, 
old should have been preferred to ancient, it ia not 
easy to discover. 
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For the Bame reanon I do not dialike the speeches in our English 
tngedy that cIobo with an hcmiatich, or hnlf vsrae, notwithstanding 
person who speaks after it bcgina a, new verse, without filling np 
fte preceding one ; nor with abrupt pauaea and hreakings-off in the 
ndddla at a Terse, when they humour any passion that is expressed 
iyiX. 

This sentenoe is devoid of correctness and elegance. 
To speak after am, Jiemidich^ is certainly a very un- 
couth expression. The latter part of the period has 
kind of mutilated appearance : one would be led to 
suspect that / am not displeased with had formerly 
occupied the place of Ida not dislike ; and that when 
the author made the correction, he forgot to adjust 
the whole of the sentence. " For the same reason I 
not displeased with the speeches in our English 
tragedy,'' &;o., " nor with abrupt pauses and break- 
ings-off in the middle of a verse," &c. It would per- 
liapB have increased the smoothness of the period, 
without detracting from its significance, had it been 
permitted to close at the -warA passion. 

Sines 1 am apon this nubject, I must observB tJiat otir English 
poets have auececdei) much better in. the style, than in the senti- 
menla of their tragedies. 

Binee I am iipon this subject, I must observe that — 
These words, introduced without any apparent ne- 
cessity, occasion a slight ambiguity. While they 
seem to refer to what was stated in the last sen- 
tence, they may also refer to the general subject of 
which the author is treating. 

Their language ia very often noble and Honoroua, but the aeiise 
either very trifling or very common. 

This sentence is perhaps capable of being improved : 




" Their language is often noble and sonorous, while 
the sense Is either very trifling or very common," 

On the contrary, in t!m ancient tragedies, and indeed in tlioee of 
ComeUIe and Bacioe, though the eipreasiona ara very great, it in 
tlie thought that beara them np and hweUh them. For ray own par),. 
I prefer n nohle auntloieot that is depressed with homely lajiguaga, 
infinitely before a vul|;;ar one that is blown up with all the sound tod 
energy of eKprcHsion. 

Great is an epithet which critics do not commonly 
apply to expressions. The metaphorical language 
which occurs at the conclusion of this passage, is 
somewhat ludicrous : a,n object may be blown up 
with wind, but never with sound. 

Whether this defect in our tragedies may arise from the want of 
genius, knowledge, or experience in the writers, or from their com- 
phance with the yicious taste of their remiere, who are better judge* 
of the language than of the Bendmenta, and cooBequently relish tha 
one more than tlie other, I cannot determine. But I believe it 
might rectify the conduct both of the one and of the other, if the 
writer laid dowu tlie whole contexture of his dialogue io plain Eng- 
lish, before be turned it into blank verse ; and if the reader, aflei 
the perusal of a scene, would con«der the naked thought of every 
speech in it, when tUrested of all its tragic nmamcnts : by Hot 
means, without being imposed upon by words, we may judge im- 
jtartially of the thought, and consider ivliethcr it be natural or gnat 
enough for the person that utters it, whether it deserves to shine In 
Bueh a blaze of eloqaeoce, or ahew itself in sneb a variety of UglM 
aa are generally made nse of hy the writers of our English tragedy. 

A great variety of circumstances is here introduced 
with accuracy and precision. In the second sentence 
we find meam employed as a noun of the singular 
number; a usage which Johnson and Lowth* do 



* Lowth's Short IntruduGiioQ to English Gramuuir, p. 19. Lend. 
1762, 8vo, See hkewise Dr. Crombie's Etymology and Syntax of 
the English Language, p. 37, Sd edit. Lond. 1630, Btd. 
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not explicitly approve. On the other hand, Camp- 
bell* and Priestleyi* contend for its propriety ; and 
their opinion ia supported by the authority of Addi- 
son, Pope, Robertson, Goldsmith, and many other 
writers of eminenee-J It ia certainly more agree- 
able to the general analogy of the English language, 
as well as to the etymology of the word, to vary it 
in the singular and the plural form ; but our ears 
are too much habituated to the common practice, to 
relish the phrases " by this mean,'''' " by that mean." 

^1 muit in the next place observe, that when our thoughts an: great 
■nd just, they aro often obacured by the soundiag phrsses, hard me- 
taphors, and forced expreaflioos in which they are clothed. Sliak- 
Bpeaxe is often very faulty iu tbie pai-ticular. 

In this passage there is nothing exceptionable, ex- 
cept a slight degree of incongruity in the metapho- 
rical language. 



• Campbell's Philosophy of HJietorio, vol. i. p. 3fi2, edit. Bdinb. 
IBOe, 2 vols. 3vo. 

i- Friostley's RudimentB of English Grammar, p. Si, 3d edit, 
Lond. irrs, 8vo. 

t Of awkward cambiiiSitiona of the JndeiiDite article with noane in 
the plorat number^ many otlior instauceH ore to be fonnd. The subsC' 
queat passage occurs in Gibbon's History: "When he reluctantly 
the purple, he waa about toorseore yearn old; a last ami 
rtmainx of the bappy age of the Antouines." There is no 
for using such a phrase as this, as its place could have beeu 
wall Bopplied by reliqiie or Tfmnant. In the late Dr. Warner's tranti- 
lltion of Isla's facetious work, we meet Aith this passage ; " Modon- 
ten did our Gerund always stand, with hia iaoo ravereatly towards 
the oltAT, and his eyes naUed oB an ^sup's fubUs in his hand." 
(Hiat. of Friar Gerund, vol. i. p. 24 1 .} Nor is tho translator led to 
fbia eolloqiiial barbarism, by a wish to imitate the original, which 
■tands llius : " con !os ojo* elavodos en las Fabulas do Esopo." 
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Aristotle to this purposi!, whjcb 1 



Here the relative pronoun wMcfi refers grammati- 
cally to purpose, and not, as the sense of tho passage 
requires, to ohsermiion. This defect might have 
been remedied by the following arrangement : To 
this purpose there is a fine observation in Aristotle,' 
which I have never seen quoted.'" 

Tho exprcsBiou, says be, augbt to be yepj mucli laboured in the 
uooctive parte af tlie fable, aa in degcriptiniiB, similituiteB, Darnttiaiii, 
and the like ; in nliicli tlie upiuions, manQers, and passioiiB of men 
are not repreaented ; for these (namely the opinionB, manners, end 
poaaions) ore apt to be obacured by pompons phrases and elsbonle 
expressioDB. Horace, who cnpied most of bis npinlona after Aris- 
totle, BeemB to have bad bia eye on the (oregoing rule, in the follow- 
ing vereea : 

EC tragicus plerumque dolet Bennone pedeetri : 

Telephua eC Peleua, &c. 

Nothing can be more awkward than the parenthesis 

which ia here introduced. The last period would 
perhaps be rendered more correct by substituting in 
composing the following zerses, instead of in tke/oUoa- 
ing verses. 

Among our modem English poefa, there is none who was bettK 
turned for tragedy than Lee, if instead of favouring the impetnoml; 
of his geuiua, he had restruued it, and kept it within its proper 

The whole sentence discovers a confusion of ideas, 
We are first told that Lee actually possessed a ge- 
nius equal to that of any of our modem tra^ 
poets; though it is afterwards insinuated that he 
only would have possessed it, pronded he had re- 
strained it within due bounds. If a poet is natu- 
rally tijemed for tragedy, he certainly must poBseu 
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that tum^ whether he subject his genius to the con- 
trol of judgment, or allow it to produce such in- 
stances of extravagance as are to be found in the 
works of Lee. 

His thoughts are wonderfully suited to tragedy, but frequently lost 
in such a cloud of words, that it is hard to see the beauty of them : 
there is an infinite fire in his works, but so involved in smoke, that 
it does not appear in half its lustre. He frequently succeeds in the 
passionate parts of the tragedy, but more particularly where he 
slackens his efforts, and eases the style of those epithets and meta- 
phors in which he so much abounds. What can be more natural, 
more soft, or more passionate, than that line in Statira's speech, 
where she describes the charms of Alexander's conversation! 

Then he would talk — Grood gods ! how he would talk ! 

The author has here expressed his sentiments with 
felicity. The language is correct and polished ; and 
though abounding in metaphor, it is free from affec- 
tation or impropriety. 

That unexpected break in the line, and turning the description of 
his manner of talking, into an admiration of it, is inexpressibly beau- 
tiful, and wonderfully suited to the fond character of the person that 
speaks it. 

As the words wonderfully suited occur in a sentence 
not far distant from this, they ought not to have 
been so soon repeated. The period might have 
closed thus : '' and finely adapted to the fond cha- 
racter of the person by whom it is spoken." This 
arrangement would remove the intrusive pronoun it 
from the station which it occupies. 

There is a simplicity in the words, that outshines the utmost pride 
of expression. 

This sentence possesses considerable beauty. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of his tragedy, and 
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therefore shines iu tbe passionale parts, mare than my of our Eng- 
lish poelB. 

The verb aJtines is placed too near its compound oul- 
fkines. 

As there is winetliiiig familiar and dameiitic io the bbla of hii 
Imgedf , more than in thoee af an; other poet, he haa little pomp, tnt 
great forco in hia expressioos. For which reason, though he liw 
admirably succeeded iu the tender and melting port of hia tragedit^ 
he sometimes folia into too great B familiarity of phrase in IhMt 
parts, which, by Aristotlo's rule, ought to have been raised and suf- 
ported hy the dignity of expression. 

Of the four sentences last quoted, three conclude with 
the substantive expressitm either in its singular or its 
plural form. 

It has been observed by others that this poet haa founded hi* 
tragedy of Venice Freservcd on so wrong a plot, that the giealeat 
characters in it are those of rebels and traitors. ■ 

The word character, when apphed in tlus manner, 
denotes some poraon together with the ojsseniblage of 
hia qualities. It is improper to say " the greatest 
persona are the persons of rebels and traitors;" axt 
expression to which that contained in the conclusion 
of the above passage is equivalent. The words thtm 
o/" should have been omitted. 

Had (be hero of his pby discOTered the same good qualHie* JMi 
the defiance of his country, tliat he shewed for its ruin and auhveniali 
the audience could not enough pity and admire him : but aa he is ncm ' 
represented, we can only say of hhn, what the Soman historian Ba;nt 
of Calaline, that his fall wonld have been glorious (a pro palria ifc 
amcidissetj had he so tallen in Hie seTYJce of bia coontry,* 

This, though an agreeable sentence, is not free fronf 



* Spectator, No. 39. 
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faults. The author speaks of the good qualities which 
the hero of Venice Preserved ahewa for the ruin of his 
country; but this is certainly an attempt in which 
good qualities were never exhibited. In this passage 
the words ruin and subversion are both used, though 
they do not serve to mark any different shades in the 
ideas. 



CHAP. XXVII. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE 

WRITINGS OF SWIFT. 

The players having now almost done with the comedy called the 
Beggar* $ Opera for the season ; it may be no mipleasant speculation^ 
to reflect a little upon this dramatic piece, so singular in the subject 
and nuumer, so much an original, and which hath frequently given 
•o very agreeable an entertainment. 

This introductory sentence is not entitled to much 
commendation. The placers havi/ng now almost done 
wUh the c(medy, is a phrase not altogether free from 
vulgarity. 

Although an evil taste be very apt to prevail, both here and in 
London, yet there is a point which whoever can rightly touch, will 
never iail of pleasing a very great majority ; so great, that the dis- 
likers, out of dulness or afifectation, will be silent, and forced to fall 
in with the herd : the point I mean, is what we call humour ; which, 
in its perfection, is allowed to be much preferable to wit ; if it be 
not rather the most useful and agreeable species of it. 

This sentence, though suflBciently perspicuous, is cer- 
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tainly devoid of elegajice. There is a point which 
vj/toever can rightly touch, is uncouth phraseology. 

I agree with Sir William romple, thut tbe word U peculisr Vi on 
English tongue j but I difFor Erom bim in opinion, tliat the thing ilEsU 
ia peculiar to tlie Euglifib na-tion; bocaUBe the contrary may be found 
in many Spanish, Italian, and French pcodnctiona, and partienlarij, 
whoever hath a taste for true humour, will find an hundred iuatoiim 
of it in those volumes printed in France, under the name of It 
Theatrii Ilalidn; to say nothing of Rabslus, Cerrantee, and muf 
otherB. 

The word to which the author refers in the begin- 
ning of this sentence, is humour; though, as he had 
mentioned wit at the close of the last, a slight degree 
of ambiguity ia introduced. It would be more per 
apicuoua to say, " the word humour is peculiar to 
our English tongue;" and in this clause, the seems 
more proper than our. The sentence is but unskil- 
fully eonstrueted. The member by which it is closed, 
follows with a very halting pace. I shall venture to 
suggest a few alterations ; " I agree with Sir William 
Temple, that the word humour is peculiar to tla 
English £ongue; but I differ from him in the opinion, 
that the talent which it denotes is peculiar to the 
English nation. We discover abundant proofs of 
the contrary in many Spanish, Italian, and French 
productions; and whoever hath a taste for true hu- 
mour, will find an hundred instances of it in those 
volumes printed in France under the title of Lt 
Theatre Italien." 

Now I lake the comedy, or farce, (or whatever name the critiM 
will allow it) culled the Beggar's Opera, to excel in tills artide of 
humour ; and upon that merit to have met with such prodigious stio- 
CBBS, both here and in England. 
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Thie sentence is very deficient in elegance. 

to postry, eloqueocej and musick, wMch are aaid to have most 
r over the miiida of men ; it U certain that very few have a 
or judgment of the excetlencieB of ike two former ; and if a 
Stan succeed in either, it is upon the authority of those fow jadgee, 
lend their taate to the bulk of readers, who have nonG of their 
I un told, there are ae few good judges in musick ; and that 
Mnong those who crowd the operas, nine or ten go tliither merely 
of curiosity, fasliion, or BiTuctation. 

This paragrah auggesta no material observation. 

it a. teste for humour is in some meaflurc affixed to the very 
■c of roan, and generally obvious, to the vulgar, except upon 
■nbjecta too refined, and superior to their understanding, 

A taste for humour is obvious to the vulgar," is a 
very inaccurate espreseion. It ia humour itsolf that 
is obvious to the vulgar, not a taste for humour. 

id as this taste tor humour is purely natural, eo ts humour it- 

Deither is it a talent coniined to men of wit or leanuDg ; for 

we observe it sometimes among conimoo aervonts, and tiie meanest 

of the people, while the very owners are often ignorant of the gift 

■ they poBBesa, 

The OKiners of a talent^ is an expression by no means 
, elegant. 

I know very well, that this happy taleut is contemptibly treated 
b}' eritica nndor the namo of low humour, or low comedy ; but 1 
liiow likewise, that the Spaniards and Italians, who are allowed to 
have the most wit of any nation in Europe, do moat excel in it, and 
do most esteem it. 

Still the author discovers a want of precision in his 
ideas : a talent for humour can never with any pro- 
priety be termed low comedy. 

By what disposition of the mind, what influence of the stars, or 
what situatioa of the climate, this endowment is bestowed upon 
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miuikiDi], ma; be a questioa Rt for pbilnsopbecs to dncUSB. It h 
certainly tlic beet ingi-edieiit towavda that kJDil of satyr, whidi a 
moat iiacful, nnd givea the leaat offence; vvMch, instead of lashing, 
laughs mon out of their foUica and vices ; and is the chamctpr thai 
gives Horace the prefererfSc to Juvenal 

The first of these sentencea is nnexceptiouaLle, hut 
the last cannot he commended. In the expression, 
" the hest ingredient towards that kind of satyr," the 
preposition towards is used witii little propriety; 
either in or 0/ would be preferable. The period 
might have closed with the word vices; for the nest 
clause forme a complete sentence. " It is the poB- 
eeesion of thi,? talent that gives Horace the prefer- 
encB to Juvenal.'" 

And althotigh some thioga are too aeriaaa, Holemn, of sacred, to 
be turned into ndicule, yet the abuaes of them are certainly notj 
aioce it is allowed tJiat comipCiona in religion, poUticbB, and Ian, 
may be proper topics for this land of satyr. 

There ore two ends that men propose in writing «a^ ; one rf 
diem leas noble than the other, as regarding nothing farther tba 
the private satiafiu»ion and jileaBure of the writer; but without any 
view towards personal malice ; the other is a public spirit, prompt- 
uig men of genius and virtue,, to mend the world aa &r as they tie 
able. 

Public spirit is not an end which men propose in wri- 
ting satire; it is one of the Tuotives which impel them 
to write. 

And as both these ends are innoceot, so the latter is highly oon- 
mundablE. With regard to the former, I demand whether I h»Te 
□ot as good a title lo laugh, as men have to be ridiculous ; and to 
expose vice, as another lias to be vicious. If I ridicule the fbHin 
and corruptions of a euurt, a ministry, or a senate, ore they not 
amply paid by pensions, titlisa, ajid power, while I expect and de- 
!Hro no other reward llian that of laughing with a few fkiends in ■ 
comer ! Yet, if those who take offence, Ihinli mc in the wrong, I am 
ready to change the scene with thom whenever they please. 
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These sentences are entitled to praise. The expres- 
sion is pointed, and the arrangement accurate. 

Bat, if my design be to make mankind better, then I think it is 
my duty ; at least I am sure it is the interest of those very courts 
and ministers, whose follies or vices I ridicule, to reward my good 
intentions ; for if it be reckoned a high point of wisdom to get the 
laughers on our side, it is much more easy, as well as wise, to get 
those on our side who can make millions laugh when they please. 

My reason for mentioning courts, and ministers (whom I never 
think on, but with the most profound veneration) is, because an 
opinion obtains, that in the Beggar's Opera there appears to be some 
reflection upon courtiers and statesmen, whereof 1 am by no means 
a judge. 

One might suppose that, in the last of these periods, 
the author intends to say, that he was no judge of 
courtiers and statesmen; whereas his real meaning 
must be that he cannot judge as to the charge of this 
opera's containing reflections upon such personages. 
The period might be improved thus : " An opinion 
obtains, that in the Beggar's Opera there appears to 
be some reflection upon courtiers and statesmen; a 
circumstance of which I am by no means a judge.'*' 
Whereof^ wherein^ whereby^ and many similar com- 
pounds^ which were current during the age of Swift, 
are now rejected by almost every writer who aims at 
elegance of composition. The formation of therefore^ 
for there^ is not less awkward and anomalous; but 
this word may be considered as indispensable. The 
kindred adverb wherefore could more conveniently be 
spared. 

It is true indeed that Mr. Gay, the author of this piece, hath been 
somewhat singular in the course of his fortunes ; for it hath happened, 
that after fourteen years' attending the court, with a large stock of 
real merit, a modest and agreeable conversation, a hundred promises. 
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uid five hundred frieniis, hath failed nf prefornieut; and upon a veij 
weighty resBOn. 

Than " after fourteen years" attending the court," it 
is more proper to say, " after fourteen years' attend- 
ance at court,'" or, " after attending the court for 
fourtioen years." By a typographical error, the pro- 
noun lie seemB to have been omitted before the worda 
hath/ailed. " ZT/ion a weighty reason,'" is an unusual 
eKpreseion; we commonly say, "/or a weighty rea- 
son," 

He ]ay under the suspicion of having written a, libel or lunpooil 
against a great minialer. It is true, that great mluistcir was dcmoo- 
stratively convinced, and publicly owned his convictioii, that Ht. 
Qay was not (he author ; but having Utia under the sus^Moion, it 
seemed very just that he should suffer the punishment ; beoMue in 
thia moat refoimed age, the virtues of a prime minister ore no man 
to be suspected than the ehoatity of Ccesar's wife. 

The last sentence is somewhat ambiguous. The oon- 
struction might leave room to suppose that the prime 
minister had himself lain under suspicion, of having 
written a libel or lampoon. The ambiguity miqr 
easily be removed ; " but this poet having Iain under 
the suspicion.'" 

It most be allowed that the Beggar's Opera is not the first of Mr. 
Gay's works, wherein he hath been faulty, with regard to cooTtieH 
and statesmen. For, to omit his other pieces, even in his Pabbi^ 
published within two years post, and dedicated to the dolce of dov- 
berlauil, for whieh he was promised a reward, he liath been ttiniigW 
somewhat too bold upon the courtiers. 

The latter of these sentences is rendered harsh and 
clumsy by the concourse of so many circumstancefl : 
published jcithin two yean past — dedicated to the tbiit 
of Oumlerland—/or which he was promised a reward. 
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And iltliongli it be higlily probable, he meant only the courtiers 
■flf former times, yet he actod unwarily, by not conadering that the 
■MUignity of Bomo people miglit miainCerpret what he said, to the 
uitnge of present persona and aSaira. 

[The contrast contained in this sontence would be 
jQore emphaticaUy exprest in the following manner : 
* And although it be higljy probable he meant only 
Ihe courtiers of former times, yet he acted unwarily, 
^ not considering, that the malignity of some people 
might misinterpret what he said, to the disadvantage 
pt those of the present tinnes" 

hftTB now done with Mr. Gay as a, politician ; and shall 

him henceforward only as a.uthor of the Beggar's Opcroi 

-irtterein he hath, by a, turn of humour entirely new, placed vices of 

IdndH in the atrongeiiC and luost odiauB light ; and theretiy done 

^■ninent service, both to roligion and morahty. 

The position of the adverb only leaves us uncertain 
whether it bo intended to qualify what precedes or 
'vhst follows. Better thus : " But I have now done 
ith Mr. Gray as a politician ; and henceforward 
^^ kll only consider him as author of the Beggar''s 

This appears from the nnparalleled success he hath met with. All 
nks, parties, and donominatloDB of mea, either arowding to see 
I cpera, or reading it with delight in their closets ; even ministers 
uait itate, whom he is supposed to have most offended, (next to those 
ipresent), appearing fre'juently at the theatre, 
of their own innocence, and lo convince the 
irorid how unjust a parallel maliee, envy, and disaOectian to the go- 
have made. 



At the beginning of this quotation the pronoun Mis 
refers not to any particular word that has formerly 
occurred, but to the general tenor of the foregoing 
aentence. This practice is not consistent with com- 
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plete aoouHtcy of diction. After the words he hoik 
met with, there ought only to have been a semicolon;' 
in its present state, the succeeding sentenco has a 
mutilated appearance. The corresponding words 
ministers of state, and appeanng, stand at too great 
distance from each other. 

I ftm >ssiiTed lliat BBYeml worlk; clurgyiaeii in this city went 
privately to aee the lleg^ar's Opera reprBBeoted; and that tlie flrar- 
inj coxDoiobs in the pit, amtiBed UiemBelves witli muting diseoTe- 
ries, and BpTouliiig the luunes of those gontleiuen raund tte au- 
diencp. 

This sentence is smooth and correct. 

I ahull not pretend to TJndicata a elerRymnn, who Would t^pCtf 
openly in his habit nt a theatre, will) each a vicious crew as might 
probably stand round him, at Hnch comedies and profane tragedia 
an are often Kpreseated. Besides, I liuow vory well, that perBona 
of tlieir function are Ijouud to avoid the appearance of evil, or «t 
giving cause of offeuco. 

The latter of these periods discovers a coniusion of 
ideas. The author speaks of avoiding the appearance 
of giving cause of offence ; but in such coses as thai 
to which he alludes, it is only by appearances that 
offence can be given. 

But when the lords chaucel lore, who ape keepera of the king's enn- 
Bcienei!; when judges of the Land, whoa* title is reivrend: when la- 
dies, who are bound by the rulesof their sex lo the strieleBt decency, 
appear in the theatre withoat ceneuro ; I cannot nuderoCand why a 
yonng clergyman, who coraee oojreealed, out (rf curiosity to see ^ 
inno<ieTit and moral play, Bbould bo highly condemned ; Dor do I 
much approve the rigour of a great prelate, who said, he hoped none 
of ilia clergy were there. 

In the expression " a young dergyman who comes 
concealed out of curiosity," there is some degree of 
ambiguity: it seems rather to imply that he is'ooifc- 
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oealed out of curiosity, than that he visits the theatre 
out of curiosity. The following arrangement is more 
correct : " I cannot understand why a young dergy- 
naan who, out of curiosity, comes concealed to see an 
innocent and moral play, should be so highly con- 
demned.''^ 

I am glad to hear there are no weightier <>bjectioiis -against tlmt 
-reverend body planted in this city, and I wish there never may. 
Bat I should be very sorry, that any of them should be so weak as 
to imitate a court-chaplain in England, who preached against the 
Beggar*s Opera ; which will probably do more good than a thousand 
sermons of so stupid, so injudicious, and bo prostitute a divine.* 

The author speaks of a body planted in the city of 
Dublin ; and thus employs a metaphor which is some- 
what exceptionable, or at least unpleasing. What- 
ever opinion may be formed of his style, the meek 
and charitable spirit of this divine may be clearly 
discerned in the concluding sentence. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE 

WRITINGS OF HARRIS. 

Now the language of these Greeks was trufy like themselves, it was 
conformable to their transcendent and universal genius. Where 
matter so abounded, words followed of course, and those exquisite 
in «wy kind, as the ideas for which they stood. And hence it fol* 
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lowed, there was not a HUbjoct to be fuund, wliieh could not wilh 
[iroprietj bo expressed in Greek. 

The first of these eontences might be improved by 
the omission of the worda priiited in Italic characters. 
To many readers the second must appear stiff and 
(quaint. The manner in which the particle as is therfl 
used, is accompanied with some ambiguity: the sense 
may either be, that tlie words poaaesa the same de- 
gree of exquiaitoness with the ideas for which they 
stood; or that the words were exquisite as well as 
the ideas. If the latter was the author's meaning, 
the period may be cleared of all ambiguity by sub- 
stituting like instead of as. In the last eentenoe 
there is an ungraceful repetition of the word /bUowed. 

Here were words and numbers for die humour of an AriBtophancs; 
for llio native elegance of a Philemon orMeiiander; for theunoToin 
atraiiiH of a MitrniermuEi or Sappho ; for the rursl lays of a Theo-, 
crituB or Bion ; and for the aublime conceptions of a Sophoclu or 
Homer. The same in proae. 

Jlere were is a phrase which perhaps approaches too 
nearly to colloquial language ; but in other respects 
the period is elegant and sonorous. The English 
language does not readily admit of such elliptical 
phraseology as appears in the latter of these sen- 
tences. 

Hers laocratea v/na enabled to display his art, in all the accunt^ 
of perigda, and the nice counterpoiBe of diction. Here Demosthenes 
found tnalerialH for that nervous composition, that manly force of 
unaffected eloquence, which mahed tike a torrent, too impetnone M 
be wifhatood. 

This passage is not destitute of beauty. The diction 

of the first sentence poseesaea a considerable degree 
of felicity. 
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Who wore more differeot in exhibiting their pliiloBophy, tbaii 
Xenophun, Flnto, and liia diaciple AriHtotie I DieTerent, I say, ill 
their character of compoution ; for aa la their philuBOi>liy itself, it 
ms in reality the sams. AriBtoUe, strict, methodic, and orderly ; 
■nbtle in thought; Bparing in onuuiient; with little addreea In tlie 
pHsioQB OF imagination ; but exhibiting the whole with Buch a preg- 
akilt brevity that in every sentence we seem to read a page. 

*' Different, I say, in their character of composition." 
This is a very unusual and a very awkward raotliod 
of beginning a, sentence. In constructing the last of 
these periods, the author seems to liavo forgotten 
that he was WTiting English : such a construction is 
foreign to tho usage of our language, whatever it may 
be with regard to those of Greece and Rome. The 
whole passage discovers marks of afTectation. 

How eiqnidtely is this aJl perfaniied in Greek ! 

The propriety of this sentence would not be dimi- 
nished by a slight change in the collocation of the 
words: " How exquisitely is ali this performed in 
Ck'eek !" 

Let those who imagine it may be done aa well in another laH' 
gnage, satisfy themselvee either by attempting to translate him, or by 
perusing his traubtatioos already made by men of learning. On the 
oontimry, when we read either Xeuophon or Plato, nothing of this 
method and strict order appears. The formal and didactic is wholly 

I ffit translations is an ambiguous phrase: instead of 
I denoting what the sense of the passage reqiiii-es, it 
I way signify translations executed by Aristotle. 
* The translations already rciade," would have ex- 
I t>reseed the author's meaning with sufficient accu- 
I racy. 
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Whaterer (liey nmy teaali, it is nitbout pTDfeseitig to be teacbras ; 
a tmin of dialogue nnd troJy polite addresB, in which as a laiim, 
we behold huniaii life, adorued In all its colours of sentiment and 



To render the sense of this passage complete, ths 
reader must, at the beginning of the second clause^ 
supply some phrase equivalent to the following: 
" their writings exhibit a train," &c. As the sen- 
tence DOW Stands, it is looee and disjointed. 

And yet, though these difi>r in tJiis nmoner from the Stagiril^ 
how different hto they likowiac in clioracter from each other 1 PlatOi 
copious, figurative, and msjeotic: ; intenniaLiug at times the ^cetioua 
and satiric ; enrieliing his works with talea and fhW™, and the mys- 
tic tbeology of Hjicient times. Xcuophon, tbe pattern at perfeet 
aimplicitj; everjwhere amocith, himnoniouB, and pure; deolimOf 
the figurative, the niarveilons, and the mystie ; aacending hut rar^ 
into the sublime ; uor then so much truBting to tbe i<okniTS of «tyte 
as tu the intrinsic diguity of tlie sentiment itself. 

Of these sentences, the last two, from the oausBioB 
of the substantive verb, are deficient in idioma>Ucu 
propriety. This is a piece of affectation of wbioh Mr. 
Harris is very frequently guilty. The word Usetf, 
which occurs at the close of the last period, is re- 
dundant : without contributing to the sense, it tends 
to injure the sound. 

The language, in tlic mean time, in which he <uid PIat« wrote, ' 
appears to suit so accnrately with the style of both, that when we 
read either of the two, we cannoC help thinking that it is he bIohb 
who has liit its cbni-Bcter, iin'l that it could not have appeared bo 
elegant in any other manner. 

This is a very impressive sentence. It is not how- 
ever unexceptionable : in the me<m time is in this in- 
stance little better tlian an idle phrase. 
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And thus is the Greek tongue, from its propriety and universality, 
made for all that is great, and all that is beautiful, in every subject, 
and under every form of writing. 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui. 

" A tongue made for all that is great/' has no very 
dignified sound. The sentence might, I think, be 
improved by substituting ^^^6? instead of made. 

It were to be wished, that those amongst us, who either write or 
read, with a view to employ their liberal leisure (for as to such as do 
either from views more sordid, we leave them, like slaves, to their 
destined drudgery) it were to be wished, I say, that the liberal (if 
they have a relish for letters) would inspect the finished models of 
Grecian literature ; that they would not waste those hours which they 
GMmot recall, upon the meaner productions of the French and Eng- 
lish press ; upon that fungous growth of novels and of pamphlets, 
where^ it is to be feared, they rarely find any rational pleasure, and 
more rarely stiU, any solid improvement. 

This long sentence is not constmcted with a skilful 
hand: instead of arranging it with luminous pro- 
priety, he has had recourse to the expedient of intro- 
ducing parentheses, and the miserable phrase / my. 
The period is thus rendered confused and clumsy. 
Towards the close however the cadence is agreeable 
to the ear. 

To be competently skilled in ancient learning, is by bo means a 
work of snch iosuperable pains. The very progress itself is attended 
with delight, and resembles a journey through some pleasant coun- 
try, where every mile we advance, new charms arise. It is certainly 
as easy to be a scholar, as a gamester, or many other characters 
equally illiberal and low. 

In the second sentence, it appears superfluous to use 
both 'oery and itself: either the one or the other would 
have been sufficient. The cadence of the words nieio 
charms arise^ approaches too nearly to that of poetry. 
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The language of proee and the language of verge 
ought always to be kept distinct. To this mleeome 
of our writers do not appear to have paid proper at- 
tention : in the prose compositions of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Mr. Hervey, for example, we often find re- 
gular and sonorous verses. It is eaet/ to he a charac- 
ter, has an uncouth sound; and the author might 
certainly have expressed himself with greater pro- 
priety. 

The Bame application, the aame qmuifttf of habit will fit ua bt 
one, as completely as for the other. Aud as to those iiho tell as, 
with an air of Hoeiniiig wiBdom, that it ia men, and not books ne 
most study to beconie knowing ; this I have always remaTliEd from 
repeated experieace, to be the common coDsolation and language of 

The second sentence is not altogether correct : the 
conclusion of it does not beaj" a proper and legitimate 
reference to the beginning. When we meet vrith the 
words as to those who tell us, we are led to espect 
that the author's succeeding observation will apply 
immediately to those persons themselves; whereas it 
only applies to the language to which they have re- 
courBe for consolation. A few alterations may be 
suggested: " As to the observation which hassolre- 
quently been made with an air of seeming wisdom, 
that it is men, and not books we must study, in order 
to become knowing; this I have always remarked 
from repeated experience, to be the common consola^ 
tion of dunces." 

They Gholter theur ignorance under a few bright examplea, whvw 
tnuLScendent abilities, without llie common helps, have beeu sufficient 
of themselves to great and important ends. But alas I 
Dccipit pstmplar viliis imitabilc. 

In the expression abilities sufficient to great and im- 
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partant ends, there ia something awkward. The sen- 
tence appears susceptiblo of improvement : " They 
' nlieltor their ignorance under tlie bright example of 
» few individuals whose transceudent abilities, with- 
out the common helps, have been ade<iuate to great 
and important undertakings." 



Thia application of composite aavours of pedantry ; nor 
IB there any obvious reason for preferring it to coiii- 
jposition, a word equally espreasive, and not less sono- 
rous. The former word is used as a subatantive, to 
denote medicines composed of different ingredients : 
when applied as an adjective, it is chiefly used in 
treating of architecture. " Some are of opinion,'" 
Bays Addison, " that the composite pillars of this 
aroh were made in imitation of the pillars of Solo- 
' inon''B temple." 

Hence the gretttcal mon will be ui?eceearll)' tliose, who jioBseBB the 
beet cftpacitiea, cultivated wUh the beat h&bils. Hence aUo moderale 
~ c^t&cities, vtben adurDcd with valuable scEencL-, will far trsjiHcetid 
Others the most acute by imture, when either neglected, or appUed to 
low and bofic porposee. And thus fur the honour of culture and good 
learning, tbe; are able to render a man, if he will take the pains, in- 
trinsiCBlly more excellent tliao hia natural anperiois. 

" And thua for the honour of culture and good learn- 
ing," is an expression which appears somewhat anti- 
quated. " If ho will take the pains," is a phrase too 
homely to be admitted into a passage which aims at 
Bome degree of elegance. 

And to much at present an to general ideas j how we acquire 
ftem ; wbraice they are derived ; what U their nature ; attd what 
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This ia a conclusion truly Grecian, I have sorae- 
tiines heen surprized that Mr. Harris did not com- 
mence his treatise in the same antique taete. He 
might, for example, have begun in this manner: 
" James Harris wrote the following discourse t-on- 
ceming the principles of universal grammar ,"+ 

After having examined this specimen of his style, 
the reader may be better prepared to appreciate the 
following encominm, prcfnouneed by Dr. Knox. " Mr. 
Harris has also exhibited the Platonic graces in high 
perfection; and I cannot help considering it aa a mark 
of defective taste that he is not more popular. His 
style appears to be one of the most elegant, classical, 
and judiciously ornamented among all the English 
writers of the present century. They who have raised 
their taste so as to perceive his beauties, will consi- 
der the style of many writers, whom they once ad- 
Tiired, as comparatively barbarous. He who never 
tasted the pineapple, the peach, and the nectarine, 
may probably suppose that he enjoys the most exqui- 
site flavour of the fruit-garden while he is feasting on 
a pippin, as he who never partook of the pippin, may 
devour a crab, and admire it as a delicacy."J 

• HaiTu'a Hermea, p. 418, 3dedi(. Lond. 1771) 8to. 

■\ The moBt ancient pMosopbii^al treatise now extaot begins Dculf 
in the above manner. Tdti •rvfiy/iii^ti/'ilKOAoi & XtvKairit fffpi 
T^t roii naiiris (Jyvtrtuf. (Ocellus Lucanua de Unrrer^ Nrtni«.) 

i Knox'ii Essays, vol. iii. p. 40. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE 
WRITINGS OP ROBERTSON. 

Whilb these aentimentB prevailed among her subjeclB, Elizabeth 
noi^t ehe TQight safelj venture ta atrike the bluw, which she had 
» long meditated. She commanded Davisun, one of Uia secretarien 
(rffrtate, to bring to her the falal norratit ; and lier behaviour on 
t ocoDBion pbiinij- shewed, that it is not lu linmanity that we must 
(laeribe her forbearance hitherto. 

The latter of thesa sentences ia not constructed with 
the usual skill of this elegant writer : the conclusion 
of it ia by no means graceful. " Her previous for- 
bearance" seems preferable to " her forbearance hi- 
.therto." 

At &e very moment ahe waa signing the writ which gave up a 
mrnian, a queen, and her own neareat relation, into the hands of the 
axecutioiier, she waa capable of jesting. " Go/'eajrH ahe to Davieon, 
" and tell Wal»ugham what ILave iiuw done, though 1 am afraid be 
will die for grief when he hears it." Her chief anxiety was how to 
aecure llie advantages which would arise from Mef^'a d^tli, without 
spearing to have given her consent to a deed eo odioua. 

In this passage every thing is accurate and luminous. 

She often hinted to Panlet and Drurj', as well as to some other 
courtiers, that now woa the time to discover the sincerity of Iheii' 
concern for lier aofet}-, and that she r-xpected their zeal would exti-i- 
cale her out of her present perplexity. 

The phrase now toas t/w time appears to be somewhat 
deficient in dignity. The author might have ex- 
pressed hiraeelf thus : " She often hinted to Paulet 
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and Drury, as well as to some other courtiers, that 
a,Q opportunity now occurred for discovering the ein- 
cerity of their concern for her safety." 

But they were wise onougli to Beam not to understand ber meui- 



A sentence which must thus involve an afBrmative 
and a negative, can never possess much elegance. 

E\ea after tlie warrant wod signed, slio comnmnded a letter to 
be written to Faulet, in lesa Bmliguoue terau, coiujilaiaiDg of his 
remiaaDEBB in sparing eo loDg the life of her capital enemy, and 
begpng him to retnewber at la^t what was ineuinbeot on him as an 
affectionate subject, as well as what he was bound to da by the 
uatb of association, and to dohvcr his sovereign from conUnual fear 
and danger, by Bhorteuing the days of hia prisoner. Paulet, though 
rigorous and harah, and often brutal in the discharge of what lie 
thought hia duty as diary's keeper, was nevertheless a man at hon- 
our and integrity. 

This passage does not eeeni to require any particu- 
lar animadversion. 

He rejected the propoaal with disdain; and lamenting that he 
should ever have been de«aied capable of acting the part of an as- 
Hoseiu, he declared that the queen might dispose of his life at her 
pleasure, but that ho would n-ever stain hia own honour, not leave 
an everlasting mai* of infamy on bis posterity, by lending hia bind 
to perpetrate so foal a crime.. 

Sy lending his hand, is a phrase which may perhaps 
be considered as unsuitable to the dignity of Jiietori- 
cal composition. 

On the receipt of this answer, Elizabeth became extremely psevisb } 
and calling him a dauityoud precise fellow, who could promise mueb, 
but perform nothing, aho proposed to employ one Wingfield, who had 
both eourage and inclination to strike the Llow. 

The queen 8 calling Paulet a dainty and precise fel- 
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low, has little connexion with her proposing to have 
recourse to the assistance of Wingfield. The au- 
thor's meaning might have been diffused into two 
distinct periods : " On the receipt of this answer, 
Elizabeth became estreraely peevish, and called him 
a dainty and precise fellow, who would promise much, 
but perform nothing. She nest proposed to employ 
one Wingfield, who had both courage and inclination 
to Btrike the blow," 

But Davison rcmDOBtratiiig against this as a deed disliouourable 
i& itaelfj and of dangerous example, she again declared her int 
lliat the sentence pronounced by the coinraigsionerH should b' 
ented Bcoording to law ; and as she lutd already signed the warrant, 
•be begged lliat no farther application tnigUt be made to hec ( 
head. By this the privy counsellors thought thumstjlves sufficiently 
•nthorized to proceed ; and prompted, as tbey pretended, by zeal fui 
the queen's safety, or instigated, aa is more probable, by the appre- 
hendoD of the danger lo which they -would themselves he espused 
if the life of the queen of Scots were spared, they assembled in the 
eonndl chamber, and by a letter under alt tUeir hands, empowered 
As Dacls of Shrewsbury and Kent, together with the high sherifT uf 
the county, to see the sentence put in executiun. 

In the last sentence the repetition of the word qiteon 
might without much difficulty have been avoided. 

On Tuesday the seventh of February, the two earls arrived at 
Folheringaj, and demanding acccBS to the queen, read in her pre- 
•ence the warrant fur execution, and required her to prepare to die 
aext morning. 

"We again meet with the word queen in this period, 
though it occurs twice in the last. Executio'ii closes 
the former sentence ; yet it is also found to occupy 
an important place in this. These, it must be con- 
fessed, are blemishes of a very trivial kind ; but if 
they are blemishes, an author should endeavour to 
ranoTe them. If however they cannot be removed 
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without weakening the expression, they onght cer- 
tainly to be retained. 

Mary heard them to the end without emotion ; and crosHing her- 
Hdt in tho nuao of dii^ Father, and of the Sou, and of the IIo]<r 
Ghost, " Tliat Boiil" aoid she " is Dot worthy the joja ot heaven, 
whicb repines because tlie liody must endure the stroke of the exe- 
cntiDner : and although I did not expect that the queen of England 
wouid set the first example of violatiDg the saerod peraon of a sove- 
reign prinea, I willingly suhoiit to that which Providenee h«s de- 
creed to lie my lot;" aud laying her hand on a Bible, which happen- 
ed to he near lier, she sulemnly protested that she was innocent of 
that coDBpiracy which Babmglon had carriod on against Elizabeth'! 
life. She then mentioned the requests contained iu har letter to 
Elizabeth, but obtained no satisfactory answer. She entreated with 
porticnlar eamestoess, that n-ow in hsr last moments her ahnoBeC 
roigiit be Buffered to attend bar, and that she might enjoy the conso- 
lation of tixoae pious iDstitutious prescribed by her religion. Even 
this fkvour, which is usually granted to the vilest crimioal, was ab- 
solutely denied. 

The author might have said, " in the name of the 
Fatlier, Son, and Holy Ghost ;" but the expression 
which he has adopted, produces a much better ef- 
fect. The third of these sentences possesses con- 
siderable beauty. 

Her attendants, duriug this cunvereation, were bathed in tun, 
aud though overawed hy the presence of the two earls, with difficnlly 
tuppressed their anguish ; but no sooner did Kent and Shrewahurj 
withdraw, than thoy ran to their mistreeB, aud burst out into tli« 
most passionate expressions of tenderness and sorrow. 

At the commencement of this period, the more obvi- 
ous collocation of the words ought perhaps to have 
been adopted : " During this conversation, her at- 
tendants were bathed in tears." This seems in every 
respect preferable to the other mode of arrangement. 
Mary, howevBT, not only retuned porfect composure of mind her- 
ujlf, but endeavoured to moderate their exoeetive grief; Mtd falling 
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on her knees, with all her domoBtics around ber, she thanked Hea- 
ven that her Bnfferinga were now so near an end ; njid prayed thai 
■he might be enabled to endure wliat still remained with decency 
and with fbrtitudo. The greater port o! the evening she employed 
in Bctlling her worldly affairs. She wrote Irer testament widi her 
«wn hand. Her money, her jewels, ajid ber clothes, ehe diatributed 
among her servantE, acenrdiug to tlisir rank or merit. She wrote a 
short latter to the king of France, and another to the duke of Guiae, 
fall of tender but magnanimous sentiments, atid recunmiGnded her 
Bcml to their prayers, and her afflicted eervants to their protection. 
At supper, she ate temperately, sa usual, and conversed not only 
witll ease, but with cheerfuhiess ; ehe drank to overy one oE her wr- 
vanla, and asked their foi^vcnese, if ever she bad failed in any part 
of her doty towards them. Ac her wonted time she went to lied, 
and slept calmly a few hours. Early in the morning As retired to 
her doset, and employed a considerable timo in deyotion. At eiglit 
I o'ek)«k the high shiiriff and his oilicera entered her chamber, and 
found her still kneeling at the altar. She immediately started up, 
and with a majeatic mien, and a countenance tuidismayed and even 
cheerful, advanced towards the place of execution leaning on two I't 
Paslefs attendants. She was dressed in a momming habit, but witli 
BD elegan<:e and Eplenduur which she had long laid aside, except on 
a few festival dnyn. An JgHin Dei hung by a pomander chain at 
-her neck ; her beads at her girdle ; and in her hand she carried a 
cnieifix of ivorj'. 

In this passage it would bo perhaps extremely diffi- 
cult to improve a single sentence, either by substi- 
tuting new words, or by altering the arrangement : 
every thing ia distinct, accurjite, and elegant. 

At the bottom of the stairs, the two earis, attended bj several 
geatlemen from the ucigbbouriag cotuities, received her ; and thetv 
Kr Andrew Melvil, the master of her hoosehold, who had been se- 
cluded for some weeks from her presence, was permitted to take hin 
last fluvwell. At the sight of a mistTeBs whom he tenderly loved, in 
MCb a litllMion, he melted into tears. ; and as he was bewailing her 
. tanditittn, and complaining of his own hard late in being appointed 
to carry the account of such a mournful event into Scotland, Mary 
t'oplied, " Weep not, good Melvil ; there is at present greater cauw 
ttrrivjmaitg. Ttion shalt this day see Mruy Stewart delivered from 
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all her carea, and such an end put to her todioiu aufferiuga, as ahd ' 
haa long expected. Bear witness tllat I die constant in my religion ; 
firm in my fidelity towards Scotland ; and unchanged in my affectiuo 
to France. Commend me t« my son. Tell him I have doue nothing 
injurioua to his Idngdomi to his honour, 01^ to his rights ; and God 
forgive all those who have thirsted, without Cause, Tor my blood." 

" At the sight of a mistress whom he tenderly loved, ■ 
in such a situation, he melted into tears." The ati- ' 
thor's meaning is, that he melted into tears on be- 
holding hia beloved mistreaa in such a situation ; 
bnt the manner in which he haa expressed himaelf 
is aomowhat ambiguous. 

The passage which we have been considering in 
the course of this chapter, is rendered more capti- 
vating by means of those dramatic touches with 
which it is interspersed. It is not to be supposed 
that any of those short speeches were originally de- 
livered in the identical words which are here adoptr 
ed by the historian ; and all that can reasonably be 
required is, that he express the very same sentiment. 
On this subject, however, a different opinion haa 
been maintained 1^ the ingenious Dr. Ferriar in hia 
Menippean Essay on English Historians : " An ex- 
cess of polish and refinement, among other inconve- 
niences, tempts the historian to suppress or vaiy the 
strong original expressions, which trying occasions 
extort from men of genius. Yet those, infinitely 
superior to phrases which have cooled in the critical 
balance, always fonn the brightest ornaments of a 
well composed history. They transport our imagi- 
nation to the scene, domesticate us with eminent 
men, and afford ua a kind of temporary existence in 
other ages. Few of our wTiters, excepting Lloyd, 
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have attended sufGciently to the preservation of 
these flashes of sentiment and intelligence. A single 
word eometimes conveys as much information of 
character and principles, as a whole dissertation."* 
These observations are certainly just : but how is it 
possible to ascertain whether in every instance such 
expressions have actually been used by the persons 
to whom they are attributed t We even find that 
in reporting the expressions used on certain ocoa-i 
sions by our Saviour, his disciples do not always oo~ 
inoide with each other . they express the same mean- 
ing, but in different words. If therefore a writer in 
our own times were to copy, from some ancient Eng- 
lish chronicle, such expressions as are here alluded 
to, he might happen to deviate almost as far from 
those originally uttered, as he could do by varying 
the phraseology according to hia particular taste. 

With much (liffioulty, and after manj' entreaties, aho provaaod on 
flu two earlfl to allow Melvi!, together with Jhree of lier men ser- 
vanf and two of her nuLids, to attend her to tiie scaffold. It wua 
vected in the muoe hall where she had been tried, ruaod a little 
«Ix>Tq tile floor, and covend, as well as a chair, the cusliion, and 
Umk, with black cloth. Mary mounted llie steps with alacrity, be- 
iiM all this apparatus of death with an unaltered eonntenance, and 
aigiuBg heraelf with the cross, she sat down in the chair. 

In the last of these sentences the pronoun she ap- 
pears superfluous. I should prefer the subsequent 
reading-. " Mary mounted the steps with alacrity; 
«he beheld this apparatus of fleath with an tmaltered 
oountenance, and signing herself with the cross, sat 
down in the chair. 

■ Femar'a lUiutratioriH of Stcnie, with other Et^Baya and V(:i«eB, 
p. 7Si. Land. 1796, Bvo, 
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BbbIb read the wurraiiC for exaeutitm witii n Icmd voice, M whuJi 
she liateDed with, a, aaele^ air, -anil like aoe occupied Id oiber 
thougliW. Tlien tlie dean of Peterborough began a devoat di»coaise, 
suitable to lier present condition, and o5'ered np prayers to heaira 
ill her briialf ; but nbe declared tliat she could not in eonaoiaiwa 
bearkon to the oue, uor join with Iho otlier ; and kneeling down 
repeated a Latin prayer. 

In the prose wiitiugs of modern English anthors, the 
adverb then in aeldoiii placed at the beginning of & 
sentence : but in a description of this solemn kind it 
perhaps would not have so good an effect in any 
other position. The author might have said, " the 
dean of Peterborough then began a devout discourm, 
suitable to her present condition ;" but he has with 
propriety adopted a different mode of arrangement. 
The sentence does uot close with much felicity : the 
last clause forma no dno counterbalance to the one 
immediately preceding. 

When the dean had finished his devotions, abe, with an andiUe 
voice, and in the EDgliali lUDgne, racommended nuto God the af- 
flicted state of the church, and prayed for prosperity to her aon, and 
for a long life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She declared that 
she hoped for mercy only through the death of Christ, at the foot of 
whosu image she now willingly shed her blood ; and UJtiiig up and 
kissing (he cmcifis, she thus addressed it : "As thy uma, O Jeata, 
were extended on the cross ; so with the outstretched arms ot tby 
mercy receive me, and forgive my sins." 

" She declared that elie hoped for mercy only through 
the death of Christ." The position of the adverb 
onl^ occasions some degree of ambiguity : instead of 
convoying wliat is evidently the author's meaning, 
these words may imply, " that through the death of 
Christ, she hoped for nothing besides mercy." This 
ambiguity however it would be difficult in the pre- 
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sent instance to remove, except by adopting a diffe- 
rent phraseology. If we placed the adverb after 
Ghristj the sense would still be left ambiguous ; nor 
oonid the defect be remedied by placing it after 
death. 

She then prepared for the block, by taking off her veil and upper 
garments ; and one of the executioners rudely endeavouring to as- 
nsty she gently checked him, and said, with a smile, that she had 
not beon accustomed to undress before so many spectators^ nor to 
be served by such yaiets. With calm but undaunted fortitude, she 
laid her neck on the block; and while one executioner held her 
bandSy the other, at the second stroke, cut off her head, which fiEdl- 
ing out of its attire, discovered her hair already grown quite grey 
with eares ajid sorrows. The executioner held it up still streaming 
with blood, and the dean crying out, ^^ So perish all queen Eliza- 
beth's enemies," the earl of Kent alone answered Amen. The rest 
of the spectators continued silent, and drowned in tears ; being in- 
capable at that moment, of any other sentiments but those of pity or 
admiration.* 

This passage forms a very proper conclusion to the 
beautiful narration which we have been employed in 
examining. 



CHAP. XXX. 

OF THE METHOD OF ATTAINING A GOOD STYLE. 

The professed teachers of rhetoric do not under- 
take to impart capacity or talent to their pupils ; 
nor do they pretend to communicate the art of fine 



♦ Historj' of Scotland, book vii. 
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writing by a aeries of mechanical rules." But as tlie 
beat talents are inefficient without the aid of cultiva- 
tion, the young student, who is less capable of di- 
recting his own enquiries, may derive some benefit 
from a few plain suggestions concerning the pi-oper 
method of attaining a style correct and elegant. 

We must always endeavour to obtain a clear and 
precise idea of every subject of which we propose to 
treat. This is a direction which may at first appear 
to have little relation to style; but its relation is ex- 
tremely close. The foundation of fine writing is good 
sense, accompanied with a lively imagination. The 
style and thoughts of a writer are so intimately con- 
nected, that it is frequently a difiicult task to distin- 
guish what depends upon the one, and what npon the 
other. Wlieneverthe impressionsof objects upon the 
mind are faint and indistinct, or perplexed and con- 
fused, our style in treating of such objects can never 
be luminous or beautiful; and what we conceive 
clearly and feel strongly, we shall generally be able to 
express with clearness and with strength, provided we 
have attained to any practice in composition. This 
then we may bo assured is an important rule, to think 

" " Noque enini conamur docere eum dicere, qui loqui neBcillt j 
nee sperare, qui Lutiite nan paH«t, bnnc ornate vac dicturam ; ne- 
que v(TO, qui non dicat quod ijiteUigamuB, Ixonc posse qnud odmiro- 
inur dicere." (Cicero de Oratore, lib. iiL cap. x.) " Taste," s>f> 
Dr. Beattie, " as &r as it depends on Uid knowledge of rules, maj 
be farther improved by reading good InokB of criticiBm, and oom- 
paring them with the authors whom they iUuHtrsto. Sound judg- 
ment however we must ai^awledge to be in a great measare cnn- 
atitutional ; luid no person will ever acquire true taale, unless nature 
hafl made hun a man of sense." (Dissertations Moral and Critical, 
p. 18B. Loiii 17B3, 4to,) 
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eloeely on the subject, till we have obtained a full and 
distinct view of the matter which we are to clothe in 
words, till we- become warm and interested in it: 
then, and not till then, shall we find expression begin 
to flow. Generally speaking, the best and most 
proper expressions are those which a clear view 
of the subject suggests, without much labour or en- 
quiry. 

To form a good style, the frequent practice of com- 
^siug is indispensably necessary. Many rules con- 
^ming style have been delivered; but no rules will 
answer the end without exercise and habit. At the 
same time, it is not every mode of composing that 
■will improve style : this is so far from being the case, 
.that by careless and ha.'^ty composition, we shall in- 
evitably acquire a vei-y bad style; we shall have more 
trouble afterwards in unlearning faults and correct- 
ing negligences, than if we had been totally unac- 
customed to composition. At first, therefore, we 
ought to write slowly and with much care. Let the 
-facility and speed of writing be the fruit of longer 
practice. 

" I enjoin," says Quinctilian, " that such as are 
beginning the practice of composition write slowly and 
with anxious delibei'ation. Their great object at first 
should be, to write as well as possible : practice will 
enable them to write speedily. By degrees, matter 
will offer itself still more readily; words will be at 
hand; composition will flow; every thing, as in the 
arrangement of a well-ordered family, will present it- 
self in its proper place. The aum of the whole is this; 
that by haaty composition, we shall never acquire the 
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art of compoeiug well; by writing well wc elmll come 
to write speedily."* 

We must not however be too anxious about words; 
we must not retard the course of thought, nor oo«d 
the heat of imagination, by pausing too long on eyeiy 
word which we employ. There U, on certain o<»»- 
sione, a glow of oomposition which should be presery- 
cd, if we liope to express ourselves happily, though at 
the expense of allowing some inadvertencies to pass. 
These must afterwards be scrutinized with a critical 
eye. If the practice of emnposition be useful, not 
less 80 is the laborious work of correcting; it is abso- 
lutoly necessary to our reapiug any benefit from the 
habit of composing. What wo have written, should 
be laid aside till the ardour of composition be past, 
till our fondness for the expressions which we have 
used, have in a great measure subsided, and the ex- 
pressions themselves be forgotten. By reviewing our 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the 
performance of another, we shall diaeem many imper- 
fections which at first escaped our observation. It 
is then the season for pruning redundancies; for exa- 
mining the arrangement of sentences: and for reduc- 
ing style to a regular, correct, and supported form. 
To this labour of correction all those must submit 
who would communicate their thoughts to others with 
proper advantage; and some practice in it will sooo 
sharpen the eye to the moat necessaiy objects of at- 
tention, and render the task much more practicable 
than might at first be imagined. 

• ftuinctilian. de Institut. Orator, lib. x. tMp, iii. 
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With respect to the assistance which is to be de- 
rived from the writings of others, it ia obvious that we 
ought to render ouraelves well acquainted with the 
■style of the best authors. This is requisite both to 
form a just taste id style, and to supply us with an 
Mnple stock of words adapted to every subject. 

But wo must beware of falling into a servile imita- 
tion of any author whatsoever. Imitation is always 
dangerous; it fetters genius, and is likely to produce a 
Btiff manner. Those who are addicted to close imi- 
tfttion, generally imitate an author's faults as well as 
his beauties. No man will ever become a good writer 
or speaker, who has not some degree of oontidenee to 
follow hia own genius. We ought, in particular, to 
Ijeware of adopting any author's noted phrases, or 
transcribing passages from him, unless when we pro- 
fessedly act aa mere compilers. Such a habit will 
prove fatal to all genuine composition: it is much 
lietter to have something that is our own, though of 
moderate beauty, than to affect to shine in borrowed 
wnaments, which will at last betray the utter poverty 
■•four talents. A preposterous ambition to imitate 
br rival the characteristic manner of Johnson or Gib- 
boa, has rendered many authors ridiculous who might 
otherwise have supported a respectable character, 
The style of each of those writers, eminent as they 
Reservedly are, is not without faults; but whatever 
Xaay be their beauties, no maa of letters will ever ub- 
iteiti much distinction by imitating them with accurate 

rvility. We generally find their deformities more 
ftrthfiilly copied than their beauties.* "^r. George 

" It bappras, anftirtuiutely," bb Dr. WtMeiy bai renutrked. 
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Chalmei's, an author utterly destitute of taste, loara- 
ing, and ability, seems to consider himself as the most 
formidable rival of Dr. Johnson ; and his Life of Rud- 
diman, who deserved a vory different biographer, is 
perhaps one of the most ridiculous samples of imita- 
tion which belong to any age or country.* On tliese 

" diBt JohoBon's style is particuliLrly essy of imitation, even if 
writera utterl}' destitute of hU vigol^ of thought : and such iniiH- 
tora are intoleiBblc. They bear llie same TcseniblBiicfl to their toe- 
del, tbat tbe Brmoui' of the Chiaese, as describud by travellers, (SOib 
Histing of thick quilted cotfoD covered with stiff glazed paper, il<Ni 
to that of the imcieut kuights ; ei^ually glittering, buUiy, and eom- 
lierHome, but destttute of the temper and firmneaB wludi wat Hi 
sole advantage." (Elemenla of Rhetoric, p. 240. Oxford, 183a,S>«,) 

* His attemptH to imitate Johnson's strain of moral reflection an 
atill more ludici'oue than his sttempts to iinitato Johnson's etrua «( 
eomposition. This assertion I fthiH endoavoup to justify hy pro- 
dncing a few examples. 

" Ramsay was now to enter into life, with an honest trade, aBd « 
^r character for hia livelihood. And he was induced, as oiuidi 1^ 
his sociability of temper as by the example of other citizens, to mar^ 
in 1712, Christian Rosa, the daughter of en inferior lawyer fa 
Edinburgh." (Life of Ramsay, p, viii.) Soon afterwards file U>- 
grapher is pleased tu iuilorm his retiderG, that " the same dispodtioa 
fur sociability prompted htm to eourt the society of ulnbe, during n 
clnbieal perioit." 

** To this school the boy walked every morniug, canning Ul 
daily provisioiiB with him. 'He is said to have been coostanllr ac- 
companied by a dog, which, irhen he had procecdod to the top af 
Tooting-hillock, the half-way resling-plaoe, always retunied hOMI^ 
after partaking of his vietuala. Tliis story Is still remembered, u t 
tberewereiu it something supematuraL We may sappose, howero^ 
that the excursion was equally agreeable to both partiee ; and wbm 
it was onee known, that the dog was to eat at a particular placs,atB 
stated hour, an appropriate allowanoe was constantly made for hiOL 
Whether RiMdinmn had a natural fondness for dogs, or whetfacra 
paiticnlar attachment bogan, when impressions are eaaily mad^ 
which are long remembered, cannot now bo ascertained. He eec- 
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lieads of composing, reading, and imitatiDg, it may 
■ifce proper to advise every student of oratory to con- 
anlt what Quiuotilian has delivered in the tenth book 
of his Institutions; where he will find a variety of 
excellent observations and directions, 
. Those who oro ambitious of attaining an elegant 
style, ought to read with attention the works of the 
most eminent poets.* From this source is often de- 
rived a moro delicate and elevated mode of expres- 
«on, as well as of thinking. We find that the most 
excellent prose writers, both of ancient and modern 
^mee, are those who, during some part of their life, 
liave applied themselves to the study of poetry; and 
hdte it will be sufReient to mention the names of 
Plato, Cicero, Fenelon, VoIta.ire, Dryden, Pope, Ad- 
dison, Johnson, Goldsmith, and Beattie. 

It is an obvious but material mle, that we always 
study to adapt our style to the subject, and also to 
the capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in 
pablic. Notliing merits the name of eminent or 
beautiful, whfch is not suited to the occasion, and to 
the persons to whom it is addressed. It is to the 
last degree awkward and absurd, to adopt a florid 

■tuiUf, throughout a long life, bad a auccessioD of dugs, which vete 
WDTkmbly laJIed Haical! and which, being epringing spanielB, ever 

▼Lond. 1794, evo.) 

* " Sed omnia loquenili elegautik, quanquun expolitur eeieatis 
kKtcTarum, tamen augetor legeudis oratDrihuB ut poetiB." (Cicero de 
^Ontore, lib, iii. cap. it.) " Aa the poete," aaj-s Dr. Lawgon, 
" abound moet in Sgaree, it might be lit that all who meao to excel 
Jn doqnence ahuuld, at least in tli^ youth, be converaatit in their 
mltinp." (Lecturea conc«rning Oniloi?, deliTered in Trinity Col- 
li^, Dnblin, p. 268, 3d edit. Dublin, 1760, Svo.) 
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poetical style on occaBiona when !t sfaoDld be our sole 
business to argue and reason; or to speak with elar 
borate pomp of espression, before persons who are 
unable to comprehend our meaning, and who can 
only stare at our unseasonable magnificence. We 
might with as much propriety speak in an unknown 
tongue. These are defects not so much in point of 
style, aa, what is much worse, in point of common 
sense. When we begin to write or speak, wo ought 
previously to have fixed in our minds a clear concep- 
tion of the end to which our chief attention is to be 
directed. This end we ought to keep steadily in view, 
and to it we ought to adapt our style. If we do not 
sacrifice to this great object every iU-timed ornament 
which may occur to our fancy, we betray a want of 
judgment. I cannot conclude the subject without 
this observation, that in any case, and on any oeoar 
sion, attention to style must not eugrose us so muoli^ 
as to detract from a higher degree of attention to th» 
thoughts. To your expression be attentive; hiA\ 
about your matter be solicitous. 



"•''"-^"'■"■EXAMPLES 

aW- . .r.JMiPSTRATIVB OF THE PROGRESS 

ENGLISH STYLE. 



SIR THOMAS ELYOT. 



(Died 1548.) 



Agbnttlhan, er he take a eooke in hia eeruice, wyll 
fypBt examyne hym diligently, how many sortes of 
meatus, pottages, and sauces he can perfectly make, 
and howo well he can seson them, that they may be 
both plosant and nourishynge; yea, and yf it be but 
a fauconer, he wyll scnipulonsly enquire what skyll 
he hath in feedyng, called diete, and kepyng of his 
hauke from all eicknes, also how he can roclayme her, 
& prepare her to flight : and to suche a cooke or faul- 
ooner whome he fyndoth expert, ho spareth not to 
geue muche wagea, with oth«r bounteous rewards. 
But of a Boholemaister to whom he will commytt his 
flhylde to be fed with leamynge and instructed in ver- 
tue, whose lyfo shalbe the principall monument of his 
name and honour, he neuer maketh further inquirie, 
but wher ho may haue a schoole maystor, and wyth 
howo littell charge. And yf one per chance be founden 
well learned, wbiche wyll not take paynes to teache 
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wythout great salarye, he than speaketh nothj'iig 
more, orele sayoth, What, shall so muche wages be 
gyuen to a schoolemayster, which would kepe me two 
seruantee I To whome may be sayd these wordea, 
that by hie aonne beyng well learned, he shal reoeyue 
more commoditie, and also worshyp, then by the ser- 
uice of a hundred cookes and fauconers, 

TIic thyrde cause of thys hyndrance is neglygenoe 
of parentes, whycho I note specially in this point. 
There haue ben diuera, as wel mean gentylemen ae of 
the nobilitie, whiche delityng to haue thyr sonnes ex- 
cellente in lemyng, haue prouyded for them cunning 
maystera, whoe substantially haue taughte them gram- 
mer, & very well instructed them to apeaJt Latiu ele- 
gantly; whereof the parentea haue taken muche 
delectation, but when they haue had of grammer sut 
ficient, and be comen to the age of siiii yeares, and 
lio approche or drawe towarde the astate of man, 
whyeh age ia called mature or rypo (wherein not onelj 
the aayde leamynge, continued by muche experieno*, 
shall be perfectly digested and confirmed in perp^ 
tuall remcmbraunce, but alBoo more serious leamynge 
conteyned in other libcrall sciences, and also philo- 
sophy would then be lemed) the parents this thing 
nothyng ragardyng, but beyng sufficed that theyi 
children can onely speake Latin proprelye, or maks 
verses withoute matter or sentence, they from then*- 
forth do snfTer them to lyue in idelnes, orela puttip^ 
them to seruice doo as it were banyshe them Iromall 
vertuous study, and from exercyse of that which thay 
before learned. So that we may behold dyiiers yong 
gentybnen, whiehe ia theyr infancie and ohyihoode 
wore wondred at for theyr aptnes to Icamyiig, and 
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prompte speakyng of elegant Latine, now beynge 
tnenne, haue not onely forgotten the congruitie (aS 
the commune word is) and vneth can speake one hole 
sentence in true Latin, but, that wars is, haue all 
lernyng in derision, and, in scome therof, wyll of 
wanfconnes speake the moate barbarously that they 
can imagine. (Tho Boke named the Gouernour, f. 
S9. a. edit. Lond. 1565, 8vo.) 



SIR JOHN CHEKE. 
(Bijnil,^U;irisil 1S,57.) 

What say ye to the number of vagabonds and loyt- 
Hng beggers, which, after the ouerthrow of your 
'tempe and scattering of this sedicious number, will 
'iwarme in euerye comer of the realme, and not on«Iy 
^ye loytering vnder hedges, but also stande sturdily 
fti cities, and begge boldly at euery dore, leauing la- 
lumr which they like not, and folowing idloneese 
■*hich they should not. For euery man is easily and 
Viaturally brought from labour to ease, from the bet- 
ter to the worse, fromdiiigenc«toBlonthfulnease; and 
'ifter warres it is commonly s«ene that a great num- 
T>er of thoao which went out honest, retume home 
'tegain like roisters, and as though they were burnt 
to tho warres bottome, they haue all tbeir lyfe after 
'iih vneauery sma«k thereof, and emell still toward 
TSaysIeepers, pursepickers, highwayrobbers, quarrel- 
Tihakrirs, ye and bloudslleders to. Doe we not see 
liommonly in the ende of warres more robbing, more 
"begging, more mnrdering then before, and those to 
'ijtande in the high way to aske their almes, whom ye 
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be afraido to say nay ^iito honestly, least they take 
it away from you violently, and haue more cause to 
suspect their strength than pittie their neede I la it 
not then daily heard, how men be not onely pursu- 
ed, but vtterly spoyled, and fewe may ryde sofe by 
the kings way, exoept they ryde strong, not so much 
for feare of their goodes, which men eateeme lo^e^ 
but alec for daunger of their lyfo, which euery mati 
loueth^ Worke is vndone at home, and loyterers 
linger in stretes, lurok in alehouses, raunge in high- 
wayee, valyaunt beggere playe in townee, and yet 
Gomplaine of neede, whose stafTc if it be once hoto ia 
their handc, or sluggishnesee bred in their boaome, 
they wyll nouer be allured to labour againe, con- 
tenting themselues better with ydle beggary then 
with honest and profitable labour. And what more 
noysome beasts in a common welth I Drones in 
hiues suck out the bonie, a small matter, but yet to 
be looked on by good husbandcs. Oatorpillers d^ 
stroy the fruite, an burtefull thing, and well shyfted 
for by a diligent ouereeer. Diuers verraino destroye 
come, kill polleine ; engines and snores be made for 
them. But what is a loyteror I A sucker of honie, 
a spoyler of ctme, a destroyer of fruite, naye * 
waster of money, a spoyler of littayle, a sucker «f 
bloud, a breaker of orders, a seoker of breakea, ft 
queller of life, a basilisko of the common welth, whiob 
by company and sight doth poyson the whole oouit- 
trie, and stayneth honeeit mindea with the infeotkoi 
of his vcnime, and so druweth the common welth to 
death and destruction. (The Hurt of Sedition, hoV 
grieuous it ia to a Common welth, sig. H. ij. edit. 
Lond. 1569, 8vo.) 
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«|o*i<r. SIR THOIUS SMITH, LL.D. 

*"• "'■" '" 'tboriiiaiJ; fiedlSTT.) 

yiMl^eifintioI! kings ruled absolutely, as they who 
*ere either the heades and most ancient of their 
families, deriuod out of their own bodies, as Adam, 
Moa, Abraham, lacob, Esau, reigning absolutely 
ouer their owne children and bondmen, as reason 
was : or else in the rude world amongest barbarous 
and ignorant people, some one then whom God had 
«ndewd with singular wisedome to inuent things ne- 
cessary for the nourishing and defence of the multi- 
tude, and to administer iustiee, did so farre excell 
•ther, that all the rest were but beaatea in compari- 
ffon of him, and for that excellencie willingly had 
(tliis authoritie giuen him of the multitude, and of 
the Gentils, when he was dead, and almost when he 
-was yet liuing, was taken for a god, of others for a 
firophet. Such among the Jowes were Moses, losua, 
"And the other judges, as Samuel, &c. BomiUus and 
Numa amongest the Eomanes, Lyonrgus and Solon, 
«nd diuerse other among the Greekea, Zamolxia 
mmong the Tliraciaua, Mahomot among the Arabi- 
taa. And this kinde of rule among the Greekee is 
called ri^fwt, which of it sclfe at the first was not a 
oame odious : but because they who had auch rule, 
at the first, did for the moat part abuse the same, 
^waxed insolent and proude, vniust and not regarding 
•the common wealth, committed such aotos as were 
florrible and odious, as killing men without cause, 
tAmsing their wiues and daughters, taking and spoyl- 
ing all mens goods at their pleasures, and were not 
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shepheardee, as they ought to be, but rather rob- 
bers and denoorers of the people, whereof some were 
contenmerB of God, as Dionysius, other while they 
liued like diuils, and would yet be adored and ao- 
compted for gode, aa CaiuB Caligula and Domitian ; 
that kind of administration and maner also, at th« 
first not euil, hath taken the Bignificatioa and delinU 
tion of the vice of the abusers, ao that now both in . 
Greeke, Latine, and English, a tyrant is counted be 
who is an euill king, and who hath do regard to the 
wealth of his people, but seekcth onely to magnifie 
hiraselfe and his, and to eatisfie his vicious and oru^ 
appetite, without respect of God, of right, or of the 
law. (De RepvbUca Awjlorvfin the Manor of Go- 
uernement or Policie of the Bealme of England, p. 8. 
edit. Lond. 1 584, 4to.) 



ROGER ASCHAM. 
(Bom 1516; died 156B.) 

I doe gladly agree with al good echoolemaiaters in 

those points : to haue children brought to good per- 
feotnes in leming; to all honesty in majiners: to 
haue all faults rightly amended ; to haue euery vice 
souerely corrected ; but for the order and way that 
leadeth rightly to these poynta, we somewhat difler. 
For commonly, many scholemasters, some, as I haue 
seene, mo, as I haue heard tell, be of ao crooked a 
nature, as, when they meete with a hard witted 
scholer, they rather break him, then bow him, rather 
mar him, then mende him. For, when the schole- 
master is angry with some other matter, then will be 
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eonn<!st fall to beats his schoUer ; and tliough he 
him eelfe ehould be punished for hia folly, yet must 
fac beat some achoUer for hia pleasure, though theru 
be no cause for him to do so, nor yet fault in tlio 
scholler to deserue so. These, ye will say. be foiirt 
Bcholemasters, and few they be that be found to be 
such. They be fond in deeds, but surely ouer many 
Buoh be found euery where. But this will I say, that 
euen the wisest of your great beaters do as oft pun- 
ish nature aa they doe coiTect faultes. Yea, many 
times the better nature is sorer punished ; for if one, 
by quicknesBB of wit, take his lesson readely, an 
other, by hardnes of wit, taketh it not so apeedely, 
the first is aJwayoa commended, the other is com- 
monly poniElied, when a wiae scholemaster should 
rather discreetly consider the right diapoeition of 
both their natures, and not so much wey what either 
of them is able to do now, as what either of them ia 
likely to doe hereafter. For this I know, not only 
by reading of bookes in my study, but also by expe- 
rience of life abroad in the world, that those wliicii 
■be commonly the wisest, the best learned, and best 
men also, when they be old, were nouer commonly 
the quickest of wit when they were young. The 
causes why, amongest other, which be many, that 
■ooue me thus to thiiike, be these few, which I will 
reoken. Quick wittea commonly be apt to take, 
vnapt to keepe; aoone bote, and deeiroua of this 
,and that, as colde and soon wery of the same again ; 
rtnoro quick to enter apeodely, then able to pearce 
Jar ; euen like our sharp tooles, whose edges be very 
Moone turned. Such wittes delight themaeluee in 
eojiie and pleasant studies, and neuer pas forward in 
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h^h and bard scyenees. And therefore the quidcest 
wittea ooimnonly may proue tho best poets, but not 
the wiaest orators ; ready of tongue to speake bold- 
ly, not deep of iudgeinont, either for good counsell 
or wise writing. Also, for manner and life, quick 
wit« commonly bo in desire newfangled, in purpose 
vnoonstant ; light to promise any tiling, redy to for- 
get euery thing, both benefite and iniury, and therby 
neither fast to frend, nor fearful! to foe ; inquisitiue 
of every trifle ; not secret in greatest affaires ; bold 
with any person ; busy in euory matter ; sootiiii^ 
sucli as be present ; nipping any that is absent ; of 
nature also, alwayea flattering their betters, euuying 
their eiiuak, despysing their inferyors, and, by qoiok- 
nos of wit, very quick and i-cady to like none ed well 
as themselues. (Tho Seholemaster, f. 4, edit. hoBfi. 
1579, 4to.) 

-1.1 "'''"JWim poYNET, mSUOP OF WINCHEStER. ' 

hiMl -'illb. (Bornktiout lem; died IBM.).'"" onowi'jJ 
dlt^lVr U'l^iK' ' ' -<i >ii|r ttl Jon 

-' TbSa in the frute y/her priocea take SHf th«r'>«b- 
ieotes thinges as theit owne. And whereimto at 
leingth wUl it come, but tliat either they must be bo 
kingea, or clk^ kinges without people, whic^h is dl 
one ? But thou wilt saie, wherof cometh this oom- 
mon saieng, all thinges be tlie kaiaers, all tbiuges be 
the kiugee I It can not come of nothing, liut by 
that that is all ready saied, ye see that euery nun 
maie kepo his owne, and none maie take it from him, 
<eo that it cau.DQt be interpreted that all thtn^s:rbe 
the kaisers or kio^s as his owne pvopreji op.ittiit 
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^ey maie take them from thrar eubieotes at their 
{pleasure ; hut thus it ie to be expounded, that they 
dught to dcfonde that euery man hathe, that he maie 
Quietly enioie his owne, and to Bee that they be not 
lobbed or spoiled therof. For as in a great mannes 
houso all thingea be saied to be the stuardes, bicause it 
ia committed to his charge to see that euery man in 
the houee behaue him selfe honestly, and doo hie 
duetie, to see that all thiiiges be well kept and pre- 
benicd, and maie take nothing awaie from any man. 
»or misspend or waste, and of hia doingea he must 
Vendre aocompt to his lordo for all ; so in a realme 
»r other dominion, the realme and countreio are 
_ <loddeH, ho is the lorde, the people are hia eeruantes, 
l^nd the king or gouernour is but Goddes minister 
trr stuarde, ordained not to misuse the aeruantes, 
that is, the people, neither to spoile them of that 
they haue, but to see the people doo their duetio to 
their lorde God, that the goodes of this worlde be 
not abused, but spent to Goddea glorie, to the main- 
tenaunce and defense of the common wealthe, and 
not to the destruction of it. The princes watch 
ought to dofende tlie poore mannes house, his labour 
^Q Bubieotoe ease, his diligence the subieotes plea- 
4mre, his trouble the subiectes quietnesse. And as 
Ithe fiunne ueuer standeth still, but continually goetli 
-fliioiit the worlde, doing his office, with his heate re- 
^Breriiing and comforting all naturall thinges in the 
^orlde, so ought a good prince to be continually oc- 
'eapied in his miui«terie, not seking his owne profit, 
,but the woaltho of those thii.t be oomraitted to his 
(Ofaargu. (A shorte Treatise of Politike Power, and 
Jaf the true .Obedieuoe which Suieotes owe to Kyngcs 
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and other ciuile QouDmourB, with an Exhortaoioa 
to all true naturall Eiigtisbe men,* eig. F. 7. 15a4^ 
8vo.) 



JOHN JEWEL, BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 

(Born I S22; died 1371.) 

This is M, HardiQges holy succession. Thou^ 
faitho faile, yet sucoGgsion niuste holde; for vntg 
autche succession God hath bounde the Holy Ghoste. 
For lacke of this succossion, for that in our sees in 
the churches of Englande wee fiade not bo many 
idolaters, necomancers, heretiques, aduouterours, 
church-robbors, periured personnes, mankillers, rtf- 
negates, monsters, scribes and Pharisees, as wee maie 
easily finde in the ehurche of Bome, therefore, I trowe, 
M. Hardinge saithe, wee haue no succession, wee are 
no bishoppes, wee hano no uhurche at aL But S. 
Paule aaithe, " Faithe commeth (not by succession, 
but) by hearinge, and hearinge commeth (not of 
legacie, or enheritance from bishop to bishop, but) 
of the woorde of Glod." They are not alwaies godly 
tliat succede the godly. Manaases auocedod Fze- 



• " Compiled by D. I. P. B, H. W." tbat is. Dr. John Poynd,, 
bishop of Il<jcheBtcr, Mid aftenrards of Winchester. The book ia 
BUppcised to have been printed M Slnuborg, where the alitlm ml 
then living in exils, aad idKre he died before tlie cloee of the oama 
I. Sonie of Ilia political specukitiona were remarkBible for tb^ 
> to whiob be belonged. Of Povnet, or Ponet, an aocouut may 
found in Bbiplibunie'a Memoirs of Thomas Hollin, Esq. p. S5B. 
Lend. 1780, 4to. 
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chjas, and Hieroboam succeded Dauid. By Buccea- 
aion the Turke this daie possessetli and holdeth the 
foure greate patriarkal sees of the churohe, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioche, and Hieruealem. By 
succession, Ghriste eaithe, Desolation shal sitte in 
the holy place, and Antichriste shal presse into the 
roume of Christe. It is not sufficient to claiine suc- 
cession of place; it behooueth vs rather to haue re- 
garde to the sucecssioQ of doctrine, (A Defence of 
the Apologie of the Churche of Englande, p. 132. 
Load. 1567, fol.) 



THOMAS WILSON, LL. D. 
(Died 15B1.) 



In the thirde part, I will open diners contractee 
and hargaynes that are veed to auoide vaurj-e, I 
haue neede of money, and deale wyth a breaker; hee 
atinswereth ine that liuo cannot helpo me with mo- 
neye, but yf I list to haue warea, I ehall spoode. 
Well, my neceaaitie ia great: he bryngoth meo blot- 
ting paper, pakthreede, fuatians, chainlets, haukes 
bels and hooda, or I wote not what: I deaire hyni to 
make sale for mine aduantago, askyng what he think- 
eth willbe my losse; he aunswereth, not paste 
twelue poundo in the hundred. When I come to 
reoeiue, I do finde that I lose more then twentyo in 
the hundred (yea, woulde God that none had loste 
more), I beinge greeved wyth my losse, doe charge 
the broaker, and eaye that I wil not reeoiue the mo- 
ney wyth auche lease; the merchaunt aunswereth 
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that he wyl not take his warGS againo, and hamng 
my bille, careth not what become of me that haufl 
borowed. This is called a double stoccado, that u 
to saye, the etyeking blowe, or the double stabbe. 
For at the iirate, the poore gentleman is borne in 
hande, there is no money to be had, but is promised 
wares, to auoyde, or rather to mocktj the daunger aS 
the statute (but God ia not mocked) and bo wyth 
thys cruell blowe of wares, hee is made beloeue that i 
they will falle out not aboue twelue pound, or 20 I 
marks at the moat; but when hee commethe to re- 
ceiue the nete money, the merchant and broker being 
agreed togeather, he ia stabbed at the very hart, 
paying somtimes twenty pound, nay, ehal I say thirty 
pound, I would it had been noo more with some; a 
wicked and a most horrible cruel dealinge: and once 
in for a hundred pound, be can neuer come out cleare 
againe, til hauynge mortgaged his landes (whiche is 
the next parte to be played and practised) heo bet ' 
forced in the ende to aell the same outeright, AnJ ' 
so, betwene the merchaunt and the breaker, tb* 
poore gentleman is caught in the cony clapper, to 
liue with the losse of thirty pound in the hundred at 
the least. And yet if there were plaine dealyng in 
the matter, it were the more sanonrye: but the nieP- 
chaunt is agreed with the breaker to buy hia owti 
wares agayno, and to pay 70. 1. for that which the 
gentleman muat paye hJT" a hundred pound for, at 
the yeres ende. Is not this vsury? ia it not vsurye, 
thynke you, in the deuils name? Now surely vnhap- 
pye is hee that dealeth with such diuelish mer- 
chaunte, or others whatsoeuer; for of all cutthrote 
in the world, these are the absolute horrible, and 
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most detestable monsters tliafc liue. And God kepe 
$i\ plnyne and true dealing men from the dangers of 
all such false and oraftio hipocriticall harlottes,* and 
greedyc cormorantes in a common weale. (A Dis- 
oouree vppon Vsurye, by wiiyo of Dialogue and Dra- 
gons, for the better varietye, and more delite of all 
those that shall reade thys treatise, f. 99. b. Lond. 
J 572, 8vo.) 

(I EDMUND SPENSER. 

(linrn about 1652 ; died 1S!I».) 

., Evill things, being decked and attired with the 
jgay »ttire of goodly words, may easily deceive, and 
carry away the affection of a yong mind, that ia not 
.veil stayed, but desirous by some bolde adventures 
;to make proofe of himself; for being, as they all be, 
]t)roght up idlely, without awe of parents, without 
|«i3ceptB of masters, and without feare of offence, 
not being directed nor imployed in any course of life 
which may carry them to vertue, [they] will easily 
be drawne to follow such as any shall set before 
J^bem, for a yong minde cannot rest; if he he not still 
busied in some gooduesse, he will tinde himaelfe such 
ibusinesee as shall soone busie all about him. In 

* This woiii, w!iii;Ii mcrclj denotes a, persou /lired, was origiimUy 
implied to niftlcB as well as fenuJes. Seo Tooku's Divurflioiis of 
fuc4ety, port <i. p. 149. Beltcnden, al*i>hdeitcan oF Moray, expresses 
IWU^ in the foUowii^ tenos : 

Sen titow ooutenia ina vailzcand men and nysa 
Thou euir was red in ony liuke but daubt, 
!*^ pif ony cliurle or vclaoe the dispyse, 

JUm ^'-''''BydhftnMhyMjAar^of, heUnolofthisiwit. 
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which if he shall &nd any to praise him, aad to give 
him encouragement, as those bardee and rythmera 
doe for little reward, or a share of a stolne cow, then 
waxeth ho moat insolent and halfe madde with the 
love of himselfe and his own lewd deeds. And as for 
words to set forth such lewdnea, it is not hai'd for 
them to give a goodly and painted shew thereunto,'' 
borrowed even from the prai.ies which are proper to 
vertue it aelfe. Aa of a most notorious thiefe and 
wicked out-iaw, which had lived all his life-time oi 
spoyies and robberies, one of their bardes in ht# 
praise vrill say, that he was none of the idle milke^' 
sops that was brought up by the fire aide, but that' 
most of his dayes he spent in armes and valiant en- 
terprises; that he did never eat hia meat before he 
had won it with hia sword; that he lay not all night' 
slugging in a cabin under hia mantle, but used com- 
monly to keepe others waking to defend their Uvea, 
and did light his candle at the flames of their houses,' 
to leade him in the darknesae; that the day was hi? 
night, and the night his day; that he loved not to be 
long woing of wenches to yeeld to him, but where he 
came he tooke by force the spoyle of other meiii 
love, and left but lamentation to their lovers; tha^ 
his muaick was not the harpe, nor layes of love, buE 
the cryes of people, and clashing of armor; and final- 
ly that he died not bewayled of many, but madi; 
many waile when he died, that dearely bought his 
death. (A View of the State of Ireland, written 
dialogue-wise between Eudoxua and Irenseus, p. 52.)* 



* This worii occurs in a volame beairing the (allowing title : "Tilt 
HiatoriB of Ireland, collected b; three learned avtbore, vb. Maredidi 
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.,.,.. ;,,, SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

{Bom lj;52;died IfilB.) 

If we scekc a reason of the succession and conti- 
nuance of this boundlesse ambition la mortal! men, 
we may adde to that which hath been ab^adio said, 
that the kings and princes of the worid have alwaies 
laid before them the actions, but not the ends of those 
great ones which preceded them. They are alwayes 
transported with the glorie of the one, but they never 
minde the miserie of tho otliej-, till they finde the ex- 
perience in themselves. They neglect the advice of 
God, while they enjoj' life, or- hope it; but they fol- 
low the counsell of Death, upon his first approach. 
It is he that puts into man all the wiscdome of the 
world, without speaking a word ; which God, with all 
die words of his law, promises, or threats, doth in- 
taee. Death, which hateth and destrojeth man, is 
beleeved; God, which hath made him, and loves 
him, is alwaies deferred, " I have considered (saith 
Salomon) all the workes that are under the sunne, 
and behold, all is vanitie and vexation of spirit:'' 
but who beleeves it till Death tela it usS It was 
Death which, opening the conscience of Charles the 
fift, made him enjoyne his sonne Philip to restore 
Kavarre; and King Francis the first of France, to 
Oommand that justice should be done upon the 
murderers of the Protostants in Merindol and Ca- 



] 



Runner, Doctor in Divinitie, Edmvnd Campion, Bometimi' Fellow 
•r St. Johns Colledge in Oxford, luid EAmvnd Spenser, Esq." 
Dublin, 1633, £al. 
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brierea, which till then he neglected. It ie there- 
fore Dearth alone that oan auddenlj make nuiD to 
know himaelfe. He tela the proud and insolent, that 
they are but abjects, and humbler them at the in- 
stant; makea them erie, complaine, and repent; yea, 
even to hate their forcpassed happineaso. He takes 
the account of the rich, and proves him a beggar; 
a naked beggar, which hath interest in nothing, but 
in the gravell that fila his mouth. He holds a glasse 
before the eyes of the most beautifull, and makes 
them see therein their deformitie and rottennease; 
and they acknowledge it. 

eloquent, just, and mightie Death ! whom none 
could advise, thou hast pcrswaded ; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done ; and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou only haet cast out of the world and 
despised : thou hast drawne together all the farre 
stretched greatnesse, all the pride, crueltie, and am- 
bition of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, Bic jacet. (The Hietorie of the 
World, bookv. p. 669. Lond. 1614, fol.) 



SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

(Bom I5S4; died 1586.) 

Let learned Greece in any of her manifold sciences 
be able to shew me one booke before Mussguh, Ho^ 
mcr, and Hesiodus, all three nothing els but poets; 
Nay, let any historie be brought, that can say any 
writers were there before them, if they were not men 
of the same skil, as Orpheus, Linus, and somd other 
are named ; who hauing beene the first of that couil* 



i^l 
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try that made pena deliuerera of their knowledge to 

their posterity, may iuatly chiilenge to bee called 

their fathers in learning: for not only in time they 

had this priority, (although in it self antiquity be 

venerable), but went before them, as causes to drawe, 

with their charming sweetnes, the wild vntamed wita 

to an admiration of knowledge. So as Amphion was 

sayde to moue stones with hia poetrie to build Thebea, 

and Orjiheus to be listened to by beastee, indeed 

■tony and beastly people : so among the Bomans was 

Jiuius Andronicus, and Ennius : ao in the Italian 

L language, the first that made it aspire to be a treap 

I mre-houae of science, were the poets Dante, Boccace, 

I And Petrarch : so m our English, were Qower and 

t-^Hiawcer; after whom, encouraged and dehghted 

llntb theyr excellent fore-going, others haue followed 

W%» beautifie our mother tongue, as wel in the same 

I Idnde a« in other arts. 

I *. . This did bo notably shewe it aelfe, that the phylo- 

' wphera of Greece durst not a long time appeare to 

the worlde but vnder the masks of poets. So Thaloa, 

Empedocles, and Parmenides, sange their naturall 

phyloaophie in verses : so did Pythagoras and Pho- 

eilides their morral counsells ; so did Tirteua in war 

matters, and Solon in mattera of pohcie ; or rather, 

they beeing poets, dyd exercise their delightful vaine 

ID (hose points of highest knowledge, which before 

thetD lay hid to the world. For that wise Solon was 

directly a poet, it is manifest, hauing written in verse 

I tbo notable fable of the Atlantick Iland, whioh was 

I iDOtinucd by Plato. 

■ . And truly, euon Plato whoaoeuer well conaidereth, 
L ihaJI Sad, that in the body of hia work, though the 
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inside and strength were philosophy, the stdnne as 
it were and beautie depended most of poetrie : for 
all Btandeth \'pon dialogues, wherein he faineth many 
honest burt^eases of Athena to spealce of such mai- 
ters, that if they had been sette on the raeke, they 
would neuer haue confessed them : besides, his poeti- 
cal describing the circumstances of their meetings, 
as the well ordering of a banquet, the dolicacie of a 
waike, with enterlacing meere tales, as Giges ring, 
and others, which who knoweth not to be flowers of 
poetrie, did neuer walke into Apollos garden. (An 
Apologie for Poetrie, sig. B. 2. Lond. 1595, 4to.) 



RICMAKD HOOKER. 

(Bom ISSi; died ICOO.) 

They of whome God is ailtogether vnappreh ended, 
are but few in number, and for groanea of wit such, 
that they hardly and scarcely seeme to hold the place 
of humane being. These we should judge to be of 
all others moat miserable, but that a wretcheder sorl 
there are, on whome whereas nature hath bestowed 
riper capaoitie, their eulll disposition seriouaSe goeth 
about therewith to apprehend God as being not God. 
Whereby it comraeth to passe, that of these two 
sorts of men, both godlesse, the one hauing vtterly 
no knowledge of God, the other atudie how to per- 
swade themselues that there is oo such thing to be 
knoivne. The fountaine and wellapring of which 
impietie is a resolued purpose of rainde to reape in 
this world what aensuall profit or pleasure soeuer the 
world yeeldeth, and not to be barred from any what- 
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Boeuer meaaes auaileable thereunto. And that this 
is the very radicall cause of their atheisme, no man 
1 think© will doubt which considereth what paines 
they take to destroy those principall epurres and 
motiuea vuto all vertue, the creatioa of the world, 
the prouidence of God, the resurrection of the dead, 
the ioyes of the kiugdome of hcauen, and the eud- 
leeae paines of the wicked, yea, aboue all things the 
authoritio of Scripture, because od these points it 
euermore beateth, and the soiiles immortalitie, which 
giauutcd, draweth easily after it the rest, as a volun- 
tario traine. Is it not wonderfull that base deeires 
ishould so extinguish in men the sense of their owne 
excellcncie, as to make them willing that their soules 
■hould be like to the soules of beasts, mortall and 
corruptible with their bodies ? Till some admirable 
or TnuBuall accident happen (as it hath in some) to 
worke the beginning of a better alteration in their 
mindea, disputation about the knowledge of God with 
auch kinde of persons commonly preuaileth little. 
For how shoidd the brightnea of wisedonie sinne, 
where the windowes of the soul are of very set pur- 
pose closed ! True religion hath many things in it, 
the onely mention whereof gauleth and troubleth 
their mindes. Being therefore loath that inquirie 
into such matters should bret'de a perswasion in the 
ende oontrarie vnto that they embrace, it is their 
endeuor to banish, as much as in them lyeth, quite 
»nd eleane from their cogitation whatsoeuer may 
■ouod that way. Hut it commeth many times to 
paase {which is their tormenl) that the thing they 
«baBDe doth follow them ; truth as it were euen ob- 
tmding it ielfe into their knowledge, and not per- 
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mitting them to be 60 ignorant aa they .woulde boi 
Whereupon, in as much as the nature of man ti 
vnwilling to continue doing that wherein it shall aU 
wayes oondemne it selfe, they continuing stit] obafr 
nate to foUowe the course which they haue begmme^ 
are driuen to deuiac all the shifts that wit can in- 
uont for the smoothering of this light, all that may 
but with any the least «howe of possibilitie stay thek 
mindes from thinking Ihat true, which they hartely 
wish were false, but cannot thinke it so, without 
some scruple and feare of the contrarie, (Of the 
Lawea of Eoclesiasticall Politic, the fift booke, p. 5. 
Lond. 1597, fol.) 



^ 



FRANCIS BACON, 
LOKD VERL'LAM, VISCOUNT ST. A 
(Bora 1561 ; died 1626.) 



Thus haue I concluded this portion of leamiii| 
touching civill knowledge, and with civill knowledge 
haue concluded humane philosophy, and with humane 
phjlosopy, philosophy in generall ; and being now at 
some pause, looking baoke into that I haue passed 
through, this writing seeraeth to mee (si nunqvant 
faUit imago) as far as a man can judge of his own* 
worke, not much better then that noise or sound 
which musitiaos make while they are tuning their 
instruments, which is nothing pleasant to hearo, but' 
yet is a cause why the inusique is sweeter afterwards. 
So haue I been content to tune the instruments of 
the Muses, that they may play that haue better 
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}l^aodB. And Burely when I set before me the condi- 
tjon of these timee, in which learning hath made her 
ttiird visitation, or circuit, in all the qualities there-' 
of; a^ the excellency and viuacity of the wits of that | 
the noble helps and lights which we haue hj 
■ the trauailea of ancient writers ; the art of printing, 
which communicateth bookos to men of all fortunes ; 
tile opennea of the world by nauigation, whieh hath 

J^^isclosed multitudes of experiments, and a masse o^ _ 
saturall history ; the ieasure wherewith these time* ( 
, al>ound, not imploying men so generally in civill buBBi- 
nesse ae the states of Grrsecia did, in respect of their 
popularity, and the state of Rome, in respect of the 
greatnesse of their monarchy; the present disposi- 
tion of these times at this instant to peace ; the con- 
■umption of all that ever can be said in controuersies 
of religion, which haue so much diuerted men from 
other sciences ; the perfection of your Majesties 
^{earning, which as a Phcenix. may call whole volies 
of wits to follow you ; and the inseparable propriety 
(rf time, which is euer more and more to disclose 
j^th ; I cannot but bo raised to this perswasion, 
4llst this third period of time will farro surpasse that 
jrf the Grecian and Romane learning : onely if men 
Jmll know their owne strength, and their owne weak-^ 
JKsse both ; and take, one from the other, light of 
jpvention, and not fii'e of contradiction, and esteem 
jaS the inquisition of truth, as of un enterprise, and 
not as of a quality or ornament, and imploy wit and 
'nagnificence to things of worth and excollonoy, and 
not to things vulgar, and of popular estimation. 
(I wo bookes of the Proficience and Advancement of 
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Learning, divine anci livmano, p. 314. edit. Oxford, 
1633, 4to.) 



BENJAMIS JONSON. 
(Bom I57<; Jied 1637.) 

F(ir a man to write well, tJiere are required three 
necessaries ; to reade the best authors ; observe tlie 
best speakers ; and much exercise of his owne rtyk. 
In style to consider what ought to be wntten, and 
after what manner ; Kee roust first thinke, and ex- 
cogitate his matter ; tlien choose his words, and eo- 
amine the weight of either ; thou take caro id plw 
ing and ranking both matter and words, that Uu 
composition be comely ; and to doe this with dili- 
gence and often. No matter how slow the style hs 
at first, so it be laboTir'd and accurate ; seeke tbe 
best, and bo not glad of the forward concedpts. or 
first words, that offer themselves to us ; but judge 
of what wee invent, and order what wee approve. 
Hepeat often what weo have formerly written; which, 
beside that it helpes the consequence, and makes the 
juncture better, it quickens the heate of imagination, , 
that often cooles in the time of sotting downe, and 
gives it new strength, as if it grew lustieo* by the 
going back : as wee soe in the contention of Uapaqgi 
they jumpe farthest, that fetch their race laigecAs 
or, OS in throwing a dart or iavelin, wee force baA 
our armes, to make our loose the stronger. Yet, H 
we have a faire gale of wind, I forbid not the steer- 
ing out of our sayle, so the favour of the gale deoeiw 
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VB not. For all that wee invent doth please ns in 
the conception or birth ; else we would never set it 
dowTie. But the safest is to retume to our judge- 
ment, and handle over againe those things, the eaai- 
nesee of which might make them justly suspected. 
So did the best writers in their beginnings; they 
imposed upon themselves care and industry. They 
idid nothing rashly. They obtained first to write well, 
and then castome made it eosie, and a habit. By 
til^ and little, their matter shewed it selfe to ^hem, 
nore plentifully; their words answer'd, their com- 
poaition followed ; and all, as in a well-order'd fa- 
mily, presented it selfe in the place. So that the 
nimme of all is; ready writing makes not good 
writing ; but good wi-iting brings on ready writing t 
yet when wee thinke wee have got the faculty, it is 
•ven then good to resist it; as to give a horse a 
•4beck sometimes with bit, which doth not so much 
atop his course, as stirre his mettle. (Discoveries,* 
•^ 115, Workes, vol. ii. Lond, 16iO, 2 vols, fol.) 



^ THOMAS GATAKEB, B.D, 

(Born 15?4; died 165*.) 1 

- It is a point of vaine, yea of impious curiositie, to 
enquire into those things that Grod hath concealed 
and kept in his owne power : in which regard there- 
ftre our Sauiour reprooueth his disciples, when euen 
1 __^^_^_^^ 

■ The re&der will meet Tritb few discootries in the p»s«age now 
fuetod : B«Veml of Ibe observKtioiH conUuied in it «ie borrowed 
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by la^vfull mean^B they enquired into things of that 
nature ; aa also he rebuked Peter by name for being 
oner inquifiitiue in tha.t kiode. But where God bath 
denied men ordinary roeanes of diecouerio, there doth 
he reaerue and keepe things in hie own power ; con- 
cerning which therefore that rule of Gods spirit 
holdoth, " Things concealed belong to God, things 
reuenlod to va." So that, though they be things 
that conoeme vs, and might be of some vse to vs, if 
by ordinary meaner and direct courses we could 
come to discouer them, yet when God hath either bo 
concealed, or suffered thein so to be concealed from 
vs, that by ordinary courses they cannot be discouET- 
ed, it is not lawfull for vs to seeke to come to notice 
of them by ext«ordinary meanes, (no more than it 
was for our Sauiour Christ, as he was man, and made 
for vs vnder the law, to seeke to his father to haue 
stones turned into broad, when food failed him) ; but 
we must be content with the good pleasure of God, 
and rest satisfied with so much 0£ by lawfull mt 
may be knowne, vnlesae we will make our seluea 
guiltie of vnlawfull curiositie. ' • • 

It was death for any niaTi to looke into the Arke, 
or but to poepe into the Holy of Holies. And as it 
is sinno for a man to search and prie into what God 
hath concealed, so to soarch by suoh courses aa bs 
hath not warranted, ot to search into such things M 
it is therefore apparent that hee hath conooaled, 
would haue hid from vs, in that he hath taken anaj 
all ordinary meanes of discouery, and (jff(.'reth not 
extraordinary meanes of liimselfe ; which howsoeu^ 
wee may accept, yea we ought not to refuse, when 
God ofiereth and suggesteth them to vs, for that 



I^to contenme God ; eo we ought not to desire or re- 
W iqiiest at Gods hands, much lesse frame them to our 
eelues, when God shall uot see good so to doe ; for 
that is manifestly to tempt God. (Of the Natvre 
and Vse of Lota, e. Treatise hiatorleall and theologi- 
*eBll, p. 357, 2d edit. Lond. 1627, 4to.) 



JAMES USHER, ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
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(Uor 



1580; lUed 1656.) 



The next point that offcreth it selfe unto our cofr I 
Sideration, is that of Purgatory. WTiereof if any 1 
[an doe doubt, Osesarius (a Germane Dionke of the 
istercian order) adviseth him for his resolution to 
Stake a journey into Scotland, (the greater Scotland 
" meaneth), and there to enter into S. Patricks 
4*urgatory ; and thon he giveth him his word, that 
he shall no more doubt of the painea of Purgatory. 
Tf Doctor Terry (who commendeth this unto us as 
the testimony of a most famous author) should' 
«hance to have a doubtfull thought hereafter of the 
pains of Purgatory, I would wish his ghostly father 
to injoyne him no other penance, but the undertak- 
tog of a pilgrimage unto S. Patricks Purgatorie, to 
See whether he would prove any wiser when he came 
■from thence than when he went thither. In the 
Ibeane time, untDl he hath made some further ex- 
periment of the matter, he shall give me leave to be- 
leeve him that he hath heene there, and hath cause 
fc know the place as wel as any, (the iland wherein 
.ftiB seated, being held by him as a part of tho in- 
ftmtanco descended unto him from his anoestours), 
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and yet professcth that bee found nothing thereiiiil 
wliich might afford him any argument to thinM 
there was a Purgatoi'te. I posse by, that Nenniuq;! 
«nd Probus, and all the elder writers of the life of 
9. Patrick that I have met wtthall, speake not odS 
word of any such place ; and that Henrio the moubs 
of Saltrey, in the daiea of King Stephen, is the fint 
in whom I could ever finde any mention thereo£ 
This only would I know of the doctor, what the re^ 
son might bee, that whore hoe bringeth in the wordi 
of GIraldue Oambrensia touching this phuie, aa sA 
authenticall autboritie, hee passeth over that pa<t 
of hie relation, wherein he afBrmeth that S. Patjicl 
intended by this meanjs to bring the rude people tOA 
perswasion of the certaintie of the infernall paiuet 
of the reprobate, and of the true and everlasting lift 
of tho elect after death. (A Discourse of the Befc 
gion anciently professed by the Irish and Brittiafci 
p. 21. Lond. 1631, 4to.) 



JOHN SELDEN. 

(Born 1S84; died 1654.) ' 

Neither at all wish I that this of mine should gain 
any strength of truth from my name alone, but from 
those authorities which I have designed and brought^ 
both for elder, late, and present times, out of such 
both printed and manuscript annals, historiefl, ooua- 
cila, chartulariea, laws, lawyers, and records only as 
were to be used in the moat accurate way of seartih 
that might fumieh for the subject ; yet aJeo I haw 
not neglected the able judgmente of such of tho 
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learned of later time, as give light to former ages, 
but I BO prefer'd the choicest and moat able, that I 
bave wholly abstain'd from any mention or use here 
•f those many ignoranta that (while they write) ra- 
tiier iDstruct us in their own wants of ability, than 
direot to any thing that may satisfie. If through 
%norance I have omitted any thing in the History 
or the Review, that deserved place in them, who 
ever ahall admonish me of it ehall have a most will- 
ing acknowledgment of his learning and courtesie. 
But all the bad titles that are ever duo to abuse of 
the holiest obtestation, be always my companions if 
I have purpOBoly omitted any good authority of an- 
ient or late time, that I saw necessary, or could 
think might give further or other light to any posi- 
tion or part of it : for I sought only truth, and was 
never so far ingaged in this or ought else as to tur- 
lore my brains or venture my credit to make or 
ereate premisses for a chosen conclusion, that I ra- 
ther would than could prove. My premisses made 
what conclusions or conjectures I have, and were 
not bred by them. And although both of them here 
not a little sometimes vary from what is vulgarly re- 
aeiv'd, yet that happen'd not at all from any desire 
to differ from common opinion, but from another 
DOttrse of disquisition that is commonly used ; that 
is, by examination of the truth of those suppositioia. I 
Arfaieh patient idleness too easily takes for clear and' I 
granted. For the old eoepticks, that never would 
profess that they had found a truth, shew'd yet the 
hettt way to search for any, when they doubted aawel 
«f what those of the dognuitical sects too credulously 
fMeiv-M (op infaUible prinoipleB, as tjiey did of the 
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newest conoluBJons : they were indeed questjonleas 
too nice, and deceiv'd themaelves with the nimble- 
ness of their own sophisrae, that pennitted no kind 
of eetablished truth. But plainly, he that avoidft 
their disputing levity, yet, being able, takes to him- 
self their liberty of enquiry, is the only way that in 
all kinds of studies leads and lies open even to the 
sanctuary of truth, while others, that are servile to 
common opinion and vulgar suppositione, can rarely, 
hope to be admitted nearer than into the base court 
of her teraple, which too speciously often counterfeits 
her inmost sanctuary, (The History of Tythes, 
p. xi. [Lond.] 1618, 44o.) 



JOHN HALES, 
{Bom 1584; died 1656.) 

Heresie and schism, as they are commonly used, 
are two theological 8ca.r-crows, with which they who 
use to uphold a party in religion, use to fright away 
such, as making inquiry into it, are ready to relin- 
quish and oppose it, if it appear eithor ei-roneous or 
suspitioua: for, as Plutarch reports of a painter, 
who having unskilfully painted a cock, chased awayj 
all cocks and hens, that so the imperfection of bla art, 
might not appear by comparieou with nature; so 
men willing for ends to admit of no fancy but their 
own, endeavour to hinder an inquiry into it by way 
of comparison of somewhat with it, peradventura 
truer, that ho the deformity of their own might not 
appear; but howsoever, in the common manage, 
heresie and schisme are but ridiculous tyrnis, yet the 
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tluDga in themselves are of very coneiderable mo- 
nont, the one offending against truth, the other 
•f^Dst charity, and therefore Irath deadly, when they 
are not by imputation, but indeed. 

It ia then a matter of no small importance, truly 
to descry the nature of them ; and they on the eon- 
teary atccngthen themselves, who through the ini- 
quity of men and times, are injuriously charged with 
tbem. 

Sehieme (for of hcresie we shall not now treat, ex- 
4epi it be by accident, and tbitt by occasion of a ge- 
■«ral mistake, spread through all the writings of the 
ancientEr, in which their names are familiarly con- 
founded) schiarae, I say, upon the very sound of the 
word, imports division; division is not but where 
communion is, or ought to be : now communion is 
ihe strength and ground of all society, whether sa- 
cred or civil; whosoever therefore they be that offend 
l^inat the common society and friendUness of men, 
tf it be in civil occaeions, ara guilty of sedition and 
rebellion ; if it bo by reason of ecclesiastical difference, 
they are guilty of schisme ; so that schisme is an 
Bcclesiaetical sedition, as sedition is a lay acliism : 
fet the great benefits of communion notwithstanding, 
in regard of divers distempers men are subject to, 
diBBentioa and dis-uniou are often necessary; foi' 
when either false or uncertain conclusions ore ob- 
truded for truth, and acts eitiier unlawful, or minis- 
tring just scruple, are required of us to be perform'd, 
in these coses consent were conspiracy, and open con- 
testation is not faction or schisme^ but due Christian 
animosity. • • • 

Come we then to consider a little of the second 
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BOrt of Bchieme, arising upon occasion of variety of 
opinion. It hath been the oommon disease of Chris- 
tians from the beginning, not to content theraselve* 
with that measure of faith which 6od and Scriptures 
have expreaaiy afforded us, but out of a vain desire 
to know more than is revealed, they have att^npted 
to devise things, of which we have no light, neither 
from reason nor revelation ; neither have theiy rested 
here, but upon pretence of church-authority (which 
is none) or tradition (which for the most part is but 
feigned) they have peremptorily concluded, and ooD- 
fidently imposed upon others, a necessity of enter- 
taining conclueions of that nature; and, to strengthen 
themselves, have broken out into divisions and fac- 
tions, opposing man to man, synod to synod, till the 
peace of the church vanished, without all possibility 
of recall : hence arose those ancient and many sepa- 
rations amongst Christians, occasioned by Arianisme, 
Eutychianisme, Nestorianiame, Photinianisme, Sa- 
bellianisme, and many more, both ancient and in our 
own time: all which indeed are but names of aohisme, 
howsoever in the common language of the fathers 
they were called heresies ; for heresie is an act of 
the will, not of the reajson, and is indeed a lye, and 
not a mistake. * * * 

To charge churches and liturgies with things Un- 
necessary, was the first beginning of all superstition, 
and when scruple of conscience began to be made or 
pretended, there schism began to break in: if the 
special guides and fathers of the church would be * 
little sparing of incumbring churches with superflui- 
ties, or not over-rigid either in reviving obsolete eus- 
tomes, or imposing new, there would be far less cause 



1 ■ of achiam or RuperBtition, and all the iiioonvenienoi; 
I were likely to ensue would be but this, they should in 
so doing yield a little to the imbecillity of their inftj- 
riours, a, thing which St. Paul would never have re- 
fused to do; mean while wheresoever false or Buspeot- 
L od opinions are made a piece of church-liturgy, he 
I that separates is not the echiematick ; for it le ahke 
IT nnlavpful to make profession of known or suspected 
falsehood, as to put in practice unlawful or suspect 
actions, (A Tract concerning Schisme and Schis- 
maticks : tJolden Bemains of the ever memorable Mr. 

I John Hales of Eaton College, 2d edit. Lond. 1673, 
*to.)» 



WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

(Bom lB8i;di&d 16<9.) 

I b^anne to turne ouor in my remembrance all 
(hat oould afflict miserable mortalitie, and to fore-cast 

„ , ■ Of the worka uf thia diBlingaished luaii, u eoUective edition was 

E'lMied by Lord Httilea, who hue however taken liberdta willi the 
t which would now be consiilered aa altogether UDwarriuitjible. 
I^orks ot the ever memorable Mr, John llHes of Eaton. Glaf^w, 
176S, 3 voU. Ovo.) He haa beaidea ovorloolied a poBthiunouB work 
^ the Uithor, entitled " A Discourae uf tlio betenil Diguitiea antl 
Corruptioi^s of Mau'a Nature, since the Fall." Lond. 1 720, Svu. A 
oompletc and faithful edition might not be unwoithy ot the ClareiidoTi 
]weei. The life of Htdes, written by n very eminent nuthor, niaj be 
Annd in a publicatioQ almost unknown in this country, and bearing 
jths toUqwiDg title : " JoauniH Ualeaii Histona Cuocilii DorUraceni. 
jo. Laur. Mosliemiua, Tbool, D, ut P. P. 0. ok Auglioo sermoiie 
Latine rertit, variis observatiooibufl et rila Haleaii auitlt. Aocedit 
(^Ofldom do AttetoriWtte Concilii Dordraoeni, Puci sacrai noxia, Con- 
■oltatio." Bunburgl, 1724,9vu. 
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Guerie aeoident which tjould beget glooniie and eitd 
apprehensions, and with a maeke of horrour shew it 
selfe to humaine eyes; till in tiie end, as by vnitiee 
and points luathematiciaDe are brought to great 
numbers anil huge greatnesae, after manie fantaBticuU 
glanoee of the woes of maJikin'l, and those encom- 
brances wliiiA follow vpon life, I was brought to 
thinke, and with amazement, on the last of humaiae 
terrors, or, as one tea^rmed it, the last of all dreadfull 
and terrible ouils, Death. For to easie censure it 
would appeare that the soule, if it can fore-see that 
diuorcement which it is to haue from the bodie, should 
not mthout great reason bee thus ouergrJeued, and 
plunged in inconsolable and vn-a«custumed sorrow; 
considering their neare vnion, long familiaritio and 
loue, with the great change, paine, vglinesse, which 
are apprehended to bee the inseperable attendants of 
death. 

They had their being together; partes they are of 
one reasonable creature; the harming of the one ia 
the weakning of the working of the other. What 
Bweote contentments doeth the eoule enjoye by the 
senses ! They are the gates and windowes of its know* 
ledge, the organes of its delight. If it bee tideoustg 
an excellent player on the lute to endure but a few 
monethes the want of one, how much moixs mBBt the 
beeiug without such noble tooles and engines bee 
plaiutfull to the soule ? And if two pilgrimes, which 
have wandered some little peece of ground together, 
haue an heartsgriefe when they are neare to parte, 
what must the soitow bee at the parting of two so 
louing fi'iendes and neuflr-loathiug louers as are the 
bodie and the soule i 
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Death ie the sade estrangur of acquantance, the 
«ternall diuoreer of manage, the rauiaher of the 
children from their parentee, the stealer of parentis 
from the children, the intcrrer of fume, the sole cause 
of forgotfulnesse, by which the liuing talke of those 
gone away aa of ho manie shadowes, or fabulous pa- 
ladines. All strength by it ie enfeebled, beautie turn- 
ed in deformitie and rottennesse, honour in contempt, 
glorie into basenesae : it is the vnreasonable breaker 
off of all the actions of vertue, by which wee enjoye 
no more the sweete pleasures on earth, neitlier oon- 
template the stalelie reuolutions of the heauons; 
punne perpetuallie setteth, starres neuer rise vnto ve. 
It in one moment depriveth va of what with ho great 
toyle and care in manie yeerea wee haue heaped to- 
gether : by this are euccesaiona of linages cut short, 
kingdomes left heirelesse, and greatest states orphan- 
ed. It is not ouercome by pride, smoothed by gaw- 
._ die flatterie, tamed by intreaties, bribed by benefites, 
softened by lamentations, diuerted by time. Wise- 
dome, sauo this, can alter and helpe anie thing. By 
death wee are exiled from this ftiirecitie of the world; 
it is no more a world vnto v&, nor wee anie more peo- 
ple into it. The ruincs of phanes, palaces, and 
other magnificent frames, yeeld a sad prospect to 
the soule; and how should it consider the wracke of 
such a wonderfull maist«r-piece as ia the bodie, with- 
out horrour i 

Though it cannot well and altogether be denyed. 
but that death naturallie is terrible and to bee abhor- 
red, it beeing a priuation of life, and a not beeing. 
■ and. euerie priuation beeing abhonrod of nature, and 
euill in it Belfe, the foare of it too beeing ingeneratc 
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vDiuersalie in all creatures; yet I baue often thouglit 
that euen naturallie, to a minde by onelie nature 
resolued and prepared, it is more torriblo in conceit* 
than in veritie, and at the first glance than when well 
pryed into; and that rather by the weaknesseof our^ 
fantofiie, than by what is in it; and tliat the marble 
colours of obsequies, weeping, and funerall pompe, 
with which wee our eelues limne it forth, did adde 
much more gastlinesse vnto it than otherwayes it hath,' ' 
(A Cypresse trrove, p. 6-1: subjoined to Flowrea of 
Sion, 2d edit. Edinb. 1630, ito.) 



I ac 
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THOMAS HOBBES. 



(BorD 15S8;diadl679.) 



The causes of dreams (if they be natural) are the , 
actions or violence of the inward parte of a man upon 
his brain, by which the passages of sense, by sleep be- ■ i 
nummod, are restored to their motion. The signs < 
by which this appeareth to be so, are the differences . 
of dreams (old men commonly dream oftener, and have t 
their dreams more painful than young) prooeeding i 
from the different accidents of man's body; as dreams 
of lost, as dreams of anger, according as the heart, or 
other parts within, work more or less upon the brain, 
by more or less heat; so also the descents of differ- 
ent sorts of flegm maketh us a dream of different 
tastes of meats and drinks; and I believe there is a 
reciprocation of motion &om the braJn to the Wtal 
parts, and back from the vital parts to the brain; <:t 
whereby not only imagination begetteth motion in . 
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those parts, but also motion in those parts begetteth' 
iraagmation like to that by which it was begotten: ' 
If this be true, and that sad imaginations nouriBh the' 
epleea, then we see also a cause, why a strong spleen * 
reciprocally causeth fearful tlreame, and why the' 
effects of lasciviousneas may in a dream produce the ' 
image of some person that had caused them. An- 
other sign that dreams are caused by the action of 
the inward parts, is the disorder and casual conse^' 
qnence of one conception or image to another : foi? ' 
when we are waking, the antecedent thought or con-' 
oeption introduceth, and is cause of the consequent 
(as the water foUoweth a mans finger npon a dry and 
kvel table) but in dreams there is commonly no cohe- 
rence (and when there is, it is by chance) which 
must needs proceed from this, that the brain in 
not restored to its motion in every part 
ftlike; whereby it cometh to pass, that our thoughts 
appear like the stars between the flying clouds, not in ' '' 
the order [in] which a man would chuae to observe 
them, but as the uncertain flight of broken clouds 
permits. (Humane Nature; or the Fundamental 
Elements of Policy: Tripos, in three Discourses, p. 
12, Sd-edit. Lond. 1684, 8vo.) 



..I ^i-liij, ].. . i^Bom 1 602; died 16«.) 

Pointa of doctriae (aa all other things) are as thejr' '' 
we, and not as they are esteemed : neither can a ne-' ' ' ' 
'cessarie point bee made imneoeasarte by being so tii* 
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counted, nor an iinneceasarie point bee made neces- 
sarie by being overvalaed. But as the ajicient phb- 
losophers (whose different opinions about thesonleof 
man you may read in AriBtotle de Anima, and Cicero'a 
TuHcuIan Questions) notwithstanding their divers 
opinions touching the nature of the soule^ yet all o{ 
them had soulea, and soules of the same nature : or 
as those physitians who dispute whether the brainc- op 
heart bo the principal! part of man, yet all of them 
have brainea and have hearts, and herein agree suffi- 
ciently; BO likewise, though some Protestants esteeme 
that doctrine the aoule of the church, which others 
doe not so highly value, yet this hinders not but that 
which is indeed the soule of the church may bee in 
both sorts of them; and though ons accoiuit that a 
necessarie truth which others account neither neces- 
sarie nor perhaps true, yet thia notwithatanding, io 
those truths which are truly and really necessarie they 
may all agree. For no argument can be more sophis- 
ticall than this: They differ in some points which 
they eateemo noceasario; therefore they differ insome 
that indeed and in truth are so. 

Now as concerning the other inference, that they 
cannot agree what points are fundamentall ; I have 
said and provM formerly that there is no such neces- 
aitie as you imagine or pretend, that men should cer- 
tainly know what is, and what is not fundamental!. 
They that bcleeve all things plainly delivered in Scrip- 
ture, beleeve all things fundamentall, and are at eutli- 
cient nnitie in matters of faith, though they cannot 
precisely and esactly distinguish between what is 
fundamraitall and what is profitable; nay, though by 
errour they mistake some vaine, or perh&ps somo 
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I hurtfull opinions for necessarie and fundanientall 
i tnithe. Beaides, I have shewed above, that as Pro- 
testants do not agree (for you over-reach in saying 
they cannot) touciiing what points are fundamental!; 
ao neither do you agree what points are defin ti and 
so to be accounted, and what are not; nay, nor coa- 
oerning the subject in which God hath plaeed this 
pretended authoritie of defining; some of you aetUng it 
• in the pope himself, though alone without a couneelly ■ 
others in a councell, though divided from the pope; 
others only in the conjunction of councell and pope; 
ethers not iu this neither, hut in the acceptation of 
tite present church universall; lastly, others not at- 
tributing it to this neither, but only to the perpetual! 
iucoessioQ of the church of all agea : of which divided 
company it is very evident and undeniable, that every 
fonner may be and are obliged to hold many things 
defin'd and therefore necessarie, which the latter, ac- 
cording to their owne grounds, have no obligation to 
doe, nay, cannot doe so upon any firme and sure and 
infallible foundation. (The Religion of Protestants 
a safe Way to Salvation, p. 387, 2d edit. Lond. 
1638, fol.) 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE, M.D. 
(Born 1605; died 1603.) 

As there were many reformers, so likewise many 
^formations; every country proceeding in aparticu- 
lar way and method, according as their national in- 
terest, together with their constitution and clime, 
inclined them; some angrily, and with extrouuty; 
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others calmly, and with mediocrity, not rending but 
easily dividing the com.munity, and leaving an honest 
possibility of reconciliation; which though peaceable 
spirits do desire, and may conceive that revolution of 
time, and the mercies of God may effect, yet that 
judgment that shall consider the present antipathiu' 
between the two extreams, their contrarieties in coim 
dition, affection, and opinion, may with the Sams' 
hopes expect an union in the poles of heaven. * * •? 
I could never divide my self from any man upon* 
the difference of an opinion, or be angry with hin 
judgment for not agreeing with me in that, from which" 
within a few days I should dissent my self. I hav^ 
no genius to disputes in religion, and have ofteil 
thought it wisdom to decline them, especially npoti; 
a disadvantage, or when the cause of truth might 
suffer in the weakness of my patronage ; where ws 
desire to be informed, 'tis good to contest with men 
above our selves; but to confirm and establish nu^ 
opinions, 'tis best to ai^ue with judgments below ouP 
own, that the frequent spoils and victories over tb«^ 
reasons may settle in our selves an esteem and con- 
firmed opinion of our own. Every man is not apro^. 
per champion for truth, nor fit to take up the gaunt-' 
let in the cause of verity : many, from the ignoranett 
of these maximes, and an inconsiderate zeal untA 
truth, have too rashly charged the troops of errorj 
and remain as trophies unto the enemies of truth: *' 
man may be in as just possession of truth as of w 
city, and yet bo forced to surrender; 'tis therefor^ 
far better to enjoy her with peace, than to hazard 
her on a battle. (Beligio Medici, p. 7, 10. «diU 
Lond. 1682, 8vo.) ' -:'"" xb^hJ 
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aKia>y,^m^t^ PtpE. EARL OF CLARENDON. 

t.t.ll.-r.P'W, H- '■■ .(Bdm leitB; died IfifS.) 

ii-Bnt-Xniiut'ihere take leave a littlo longer to die* 
ooQtmue this naaration ; and if the celebrating the 
memorj of eminent and extraordinary persons, and 
traoamittiDg their great virtues, for the imitation of 
posterity, be one of tlie principal eode and duties of 
history, it will not bo thought impertinent, in this 
place, to remember a loss which no time will suffer 
to be forgotten, and no snccese or good fortune could 
repair. In this unhappy battle was slain the Jjord 
Vietcount Falkland ; a person of such prodigious 
parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable 
sweetness and delight in conversation, of so flowing 
sad obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, 
and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, 
tiiut if there were no other brand upon this odious 
and aooursed civil war, than that single loss, it must 
be most infamous, and execrable to all posterity, • » " 
Ho was a great cherisher of wit, and fancy, and 
good parte, in any man ; and, if he found thom cloud- 
ed with poverty or want, a moat liberal and bountiful 
patron towards them, even above his fortune; of 
vlucb, in those administrations, he was such a dis- 
peaeer, as if ho had been trusted with it to such 
Dees, and if there had been the least of vice in his 
SKpence, he might have been thought too prodigal. 
He was constant and pertinacious in whatsoever he 
Iwelv'd to do, and not to be wearied by any pains 
that were necessary to that end. And therefore 
having once resolv'd not to see London, which he 
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loved above all places, till he had perfeotly learned 
the Greek tongue, he went to his own house in the 
country, and pursued it with that indefatigable in- 
dustry, that it will not he believM in how short a 
tiiao he was master of it, and accurately read aU the 
Greek historians. 

In this time, his house being within little soon 
than ten miles of Oxford, he contracted familiarity 
and frieodship with the most polite and aocurate 
men of that university ; who found such an immeiM- 
nesa of wit, and such a. solidity of judgement in him, 
so infinite a fancy, bound in him by a most logical 
ratiocination, such a \ast knowledge, that he waa 
not ignorant of any thing, yet suoh an excessive hur 
mility, aa if he had known nothing, that they £rd- 
ijuently resorted, and dwelt with him, as in a col- 
lege situated in a purer air ; so that his house was a 
university in a less volume ; whither they oame not 
ao much for repose as study, and to examine and re- 
fine those grosser propositions, which laziaesflL t,ai 
consent made current in vulgar conversation. (Th^ 
History of the Rebullion and Civil Wars ui England, 
begun in the year 1641, vol. ii. p. 270. Oxford, 
1704-7, 3 vols, fol.) 

JOHN MILTON. 

(Bom 1B08; died 1674.) 

When a city shall be as It were besicg'd and ' 
blociit about, her navigable river infested, inrodea 
and incursions round, defiance and battell oft ru.- j 
mor'd to be marching up ev'n to her walla, and 
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r suburb trancliefi, that thea the people, or the greater 
part, more then at other timea, wholly tak'n up 
with the study of highest and most importiuit mat- 
ters to be reform''d, diould be disputing, reasoning, 
reading, inventing, discoursinjr, ev'u to a rarity and 
ftdmiratioB, things not before diacourst or Written of, 
argues first a singular good i^ill, contentednesse, and 
eonfidence in your prudent foresight, and safe go- 
venuuent, Lords and Commons j and from thence 
derives it self to u, gallant bravery, and well ground- 
ed contempt of their enemies, as if there weru no 
small number of as great spirits among ue, as his 
was who, when Rome waa nigh besieg'd by Hanibal, 
being in the city, bought tliat peece of ground, at no 
cheap rate, whereon Hanibal himself encampt hie 
own regiment. Next it is a lively and oherfuU pre- 
sage of our happy sucoesse and victory. For aa in 
• body, when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and 
f igorouB, not only to vital, but to rationall facultiea. 
and those in the acutest and the pertest operations 
of wit and euttlety, it argues in what good plight 
aad constitution the body is ^ so when the cherful- 
aesse of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has 
aot only wherewith to guard weU its own freedom 
and safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the 
■olidest and sublimest points of controveraie and new 
invention, it betok'us us not degenerated, nor droop- 
ing to a fatal] deoay, hut casting off the old and 
■wrincFd skin of corruption, to outlive these pangs, i 
and wax young again, entring the glorious waies of 
truth and prosperous vertue, destind to become 
great and honourable in these latter ages. Me- 
tbioks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation 
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rousing hersolf like a strong man after sleep, &□<) 
shaking her invincible locks : mettinks I see her as 
an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undaziM eyee at the full midday beam ; purging and 
unsealing her long abused sight at the fountain it 
aolf of heav'nly radiance ; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amaz'd at what she 
mean§, and in their envious gabble would prognosti- 
oat a year of sects and schisms. (Areopagitica ; a 
Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of vnli- 
eenc'd Printing, to the Parliament of England, p. 
33. Lond. 1644, 4to.) 



SIR MATTHEW HALE, CHIEF JUSTICE. 
' (Bom 1G09; died lG7fi.) 

I come now to that other branch of our laws, tbe 
common municipal law of this kingdom, which has 
the euperintendeucy of all those other particular 
laws used in the before-mentioned courts, and is the 
common rule for the administration of common juo- 
tice in this great kingdom ; of which it has been al- 
ways tender, and there is great reason for it ; for it 
is not only a very just and excellent law, in it self, 
but it is singularly accommodated to the frame of 
the English government, and to the disposition of 
! the English nation, and such as by a long experi- 
ence and U8Q it as it were incorporated into their , 
very temperament, and, in a manner, become the 
complection and constitution of the English com- 
monwealth. Insomuch, that even as in the natural 
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body the due t^nperaiuent and constitution, ' do' by 
degrees work out those accidental diaeaeea which 
sometimes happen, and do reduce the body to its 
just state and constitution ; so when at any time 
through the errors, distempers, or iniquities of men 
or times, tlie peaee of the kingdom, and right order 
of government, have received intorniption, the com- 
mon law has wasted and wrought out those distem- 
pers, and reduced the kingdom to its just state and 
temperament, as our present (and former) times can 
easily witness. 

This law is that which asserts, maintains, and 
with all imaginable care provides for the safety of 
the king's royal person, his crown and dignity, and 
fljl his just rights, revenues, powers, prerogatives, 
and government, as the great foundation (under 
€kid) of the peace, happiness, honour, and justice, of 
this kingdom ; and this law is also that which de- 
(4ares and aaaerta the rights and liberties, and the 
|m>pertie8 of tho subject; and is the just, known, 
and common rule of justice and right between man 
and man, within this kingdom. (The History of the 
Common Law of England, p. 44. 2d edit. Lond, 
aVl6,Svo.) 



' JEREMY TAYLOR, BISHOP OF DOWN. 

(Bom 1618; died 1G67.) 

' As for the duty of particular men in the question 
of communicating with churches of diSerent persua- 
sions, it is to be T^ulated acoording to the laws of 
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those churches ; for if they refiuire no impiety, or 
any thing unlawful as the condition of their com- 
munion, then tliey communicate with thorn aa they 
are servants of Christ, ae dieciptee of his doctrine, 
and suhjecte to his laws, and the particular distin- 
guishing dootrino of his sect hath no influeuBe or 
communication with him who from another sect ia 
willing to communioato with all the Bervants of their 
common Lord: for since no church of one name in 
infallible, a wise man may have either tho misfortune 
or a reason to believe of every one in particular, that 
she errs in eorao article or other ; either he cannot 
communicate with any, or else he may communicate 
with all, that do not make a sin or the profession of 
an errour to be the condition of their commanion. 
And therefore, as every particular church is bound 
to tolerate disagreeing persons in the sonses and for 
the reasons above explicated ; so every particular 
person is bound to tolerate her, that is, not to re- 
fuse her communion when he may have it upon in- 
nocent conditions : for what is it to me if "the Gre^ 
ohuroli denies procession of the third person from 
the second, so she will give me tho right band of 
fellowship (though I affirm it) therefore beoaose I 
profess the religion of Jesus Christ, and retain all 
matters of faith and necessity I But this thing will 
scarce be reduced to practice ; for few churches that 
have framed bodies of confession and articles, wiH 
endure any person that is not of the same confession ; 
which is a plain demonstration that such bodies of 
confession and articles do much hurt, by becoming 
instruments of separating and dividing communions, 
and making unnecessary or uncertain propoutioiiB a 
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certain means of schism and di sunion : but then men 
would do well to consider ■whether or no such pro- 
ceedings do not derive the guilt of schism upon them 
who least think it, and whether of the two is the 
achismatick, he that makes unnecessary and (sup- 
posing the st-ate of things) inconvenient impositions, 
or he that disobeys them, beca:Use he cannot without 
doing violencD to his conscience believe them ; he 
that parts communion, because without sin he could 
not entertain it, or they that have made it neces- 
aary for him to separate, by requiring such condi- 
tions which to {no] man are simply necessary, and 
to his particular are either sinful or impossible. 
(^tthiyla iKtitnTixri. A Discourse of the Liberty of 
f^Prophesying, shewing the unreasonableness of pre- 
'nJoribing to other mens Faith, and the iniquity of 
persecuting differing Opinions, p. 366. 2d edit. Lond. 
1702. 8vo.) 

ROBERT LEIGHTON, ARCHBISHOP OF GLASGOW. 

(Bom I6!3; died 1684.) 

All men agree in this, that they would willingly 
meet with some satisfying good ; and yet if you look 
nght upon the projects and labours of the greateat 
|iart. [you] shall fin<l them flying from it, and taking 
much pains to be miserable. And truly considering 
the darkness that's upon the soul of man, 'tia no 
great wonder to see these miss their way, and con- 
tinue wandring, that hear not the voice of the goa- 
fwi to recal them, and see not its light to direct 
them. But this ie somewhat strange, that where 
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true happiness, and the true way to it is prc^ounded 
aad set before men, so few should follow it in good 
earnest. If the excellency of that good did not al- 
lure them, yet one would think that their many di&- 
appointments in all other things should drive them 
home to it. How often do wc run our selves out of 
breath after shadows, and when we think we have 
overtaken them, and would lay hold on them, we 
lind nothing ; and yet still we love to befool our 
selves, even against our own experience, which, we 
say, uses to make fools wiser ; still we chuse rather 
to shift from one vanity to another, than to return 
to that soveraign good that alone can fill tho vastest 
desires of our souls ; rather to run from one broken 
cistern to another, as the prophet calls them, yea 
and to take pains to hew them out, than have re- 
course to that fountain of living waters. (Sermona, 
p. 119. Lond. 1692, Svo.) 

JOHN WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 

(Dom 16U; died 1672.) i 

Though the imderstanding have naturally tfaia 
power belonging to it, of apprehending, and compar- 
ing, and judging of things, yet is it not to be expect , 
ed, either from infanta, or from dull sottish peoplt^ 
or from such as are destitute of all the advantagef 
of education, that they should improve this natiual 
ability to all the due consequences of it. But 4 
order to this, 'tis necessary that men should GrBt b* 
out of then- non-age before they can attain to m 
actual use of this principle ; and withal, that they 
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Uj^ould be ready to exert and exercise their faculties 
»fy> observe and consider the na.ture of things, to inako 
««e of that help which ia to be had, by the iiietruc- 
Jjon and experience of those with whom they con- 
verse. Nor CUD this be any just exception against 
|)^be naturahiess of such notions, that they are pro- 
jpaoted by the experience and instruction of others ; 
i^ecaiise mankind is naturally designed for a eooiable 
^ufe, and to be- helpful to one another by mutual con- 
versation. And without this advantage of discourse 
Jfod conversation, whereby they conununicate their 
j^oughts and opmiona to one another, it couki not 
i^tberwiae be, but that men must needs bo strangely 
^jj^orant, and have many wild and gross apprehen- 
j^^ns of such tilings as are in themselves vtry plain 
and obvious, and do appear so to others. 
^' i"or the better understanding of this, let us sup- 
pose a person bred up in some deop cavern of the 
earth, without any instruction from others, concern- 
ing the state of things in this upper surface of the 
world : suppose this person, after he ia arrived to a 
mature age, to bo fetched up from this sohtary 
abode, to behold this habitable world, the fields, and 
tQWDS, and aeas, and rivers, the various revolutions 
of Beasooe, together with the beautiful host of hea- 
ven, the sun, and moon, and stars ; it could not 
otherwise be, but that such a, person must at first 
view have many wild imaginations of things. He 
JUiglit conceive thoee useful and beautiful contriv- 
ances of bouses and towns, to spring up and grow 
Mit of the earth, as well as trees ; or else that trees 
were made and built by men, as well as houscp. But 
supposing him to be a man, he must be endowed with 
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fiuoli a natural faculty, aa upon farther conaidcTatioa 
and esperienoe will quickly aatisfie him, that one of 
these was natural and the other artificial ; and that 
the buildings were framed to that elegance and con- 
venience by the art and akill of men. (Of the Prin- 
ciples and Duties of Natural Heligioo, p. 58, 5th edit. 
Lond. 1701, Svo.) 

RICHARD BAXTER. 



(Born 1616; died li 



'■) 



How quick and piercing is the word in itaelf l yet 
many times it never enters, being managed by » 
feeble arm. Oh, what weight and worth is there in 
every passage of the blessed gospel ! enongh, one 
would think, to enter and force the dullest soul, and 
wholly posseea its thoughts and affections : and yet 
how oft doth it fall as water upon a stone ; and how 
•'asily can our hearts sleep out a, sermon time ; and 
much because these words of hfe do die in the do- 
livery, and the fruit of our conception is almost atilt- 
bom .' Our peoplo's ^irits remain congealed, while 
we who are intrusted with the word that should melt 
them, do suffer it to freeze between our lips. We 
speak indeed of soul-cone eming truths, and set be- 
fore them life and death ; but it is with sach self- 
aeeking affectation, and in such a lazy, formal, cus- 
tomary strain, like the pace the Spaniard lides, that 
the people little think we are in good sadness, or 
that our hearts do mean as our tongues do ^>e»k. 
T have heard of some t(»igues that can lick a ooal of 
hre till it be cold. I fear these tongues are in most 
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of our mouths, and that the breath that is given us 
to blow up this fire, till it flame in our people's souls, 
is rather used to blow it out. Such preaching is it 
that hath brought the most to hear sermons, as they 
. say their creed and Pater-nost-ers^ even as a few good 
words of course. How many a cold and mean ser- 
mon that yet contains most precious truths ! The 
things of Grod which we handle are divine, but our 
manner of handling too human ; and there is little or 
none that ever we touch, but wo leave the print of 
our fingers behind us ; but if tlod should speak this 
word himself, it would be a piercing, melting word 
mdeed. How full of comfort are the gospel pro- 
mises ! yet do we oft so heartlessly declare them, 
that the broken, bleeding-hearted saints, are much 
debarred of their joys. Clirist is indeed a precious 
pearl, but oft held forth in leprous hands : and thus 
do we disgrace the riches of the gospel, when it is 
the wort of our coiling to maJte it honourable in the 
eyes of men ; and we dim the glory of that jewel by 
our dull and low expressions, and dunghill conver- 
sations, whose lustre we do pretend to discover, 
while the hearers judge of it by our expressions, and 
not by its genuine proper worth. The truth is, the 
best of men do apprehend but little of what God in 
his word expresseth, and what they do apprehend 
tliey are unable to utter. Human language is not 
so copious as the heart's conceivings are ; and what 
we possibly might declare, yet through our own un- 
belief, stupidity, laziness, and other corruptions, we 
nsually fail in ; and what \re do declare, yet the 
darkness of onr people's understandings, and the sad 
senselessness of their hearts, do usaally abut out and 
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make void. So that ae all the works of G-od are per- 
fect in their season, as he is perTect, eo are all the 
works of man, as himself, imperfect ; and those 
which Grod performeth by the hand of man, will too 
much savour of the instrument. (The Saint's ever- 
lasting Best, part i, chap, vii. Practical Works, vol. 
sxii. p. 125. Lond. 1830, 23 vols. 8va.) 



RALPH CUDWOBTH, D.D. 
(Bom lelT; died ICBB.) 

If we would speak y«t more accurately and pre- 
cisely, we might rather say that no positive com- 
mands whatsoever do make any thing morally good 
and evil, just and unjust, which naturo had not made 
euch before. For indifferent thmgs commanded, con- 
sidered materially in themselves, remain still what 
they were before in their own nature, that is, indif- 
ferent, because, as Aristotle speaks, will cannot 
change nature. And thoae things that are by na- 
ture indifferent, must needs be ae immutably so, as 
those things that are by nature juat or unjust, honest 
or shameful. But all the moral goodness, justice, 
and virtue that is exercised in obeying positive com- 
mands, and doing such things as are positive only, 
and to be dono for no other cause but because they 
are commanded, or in respect to political order, con- 
sisteth not in the materiaUty of the actions them- 
selves, but in that formality of yielding obedience to 
the commands of lawful authority in them. Just as' 
when a man covenanteth or promiseth to do an indif- 
ferent thing which by natural justice he was not 
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bound to do, the virtue of doing it oonsisteth not in 
the materiality of the aiction promised, but in the 
fomiaUty of keeping faith and performing covenants. 
Wherefore in positive commands, the will of the com- 
tnandor doth not create any new moral entity, but 
only diversely modifies and determines that general 
duty or obligation of natural justice to obey lawful 
authority and keep oaths and covenants, as our own 
will in promising doth but produce several modifica- 
tions of keeping faith. And therefore there are no 
new things just or due made by either of them, be- 
sides what are alway by nature such, to keep our 
own promises, and obey the lawful commands of 
others, (A Treatise concerning eternal and immu- 
table Morality, p. 24. Lond. 1731, 8vo.) 



ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

(Born 1618; died 1667.) 

The first minister of state has not so much busi- 
ness in publick, as a wise man has in private : if the 
one have little leisure to be alone, the one has less 
leisure to be in company ; the one has but part of 
the affairs of one nation, the other all the works of 
God and nature under his consideration. There is 
no saying shocks mo so much as that which I hear 
very often, that a man does not know how to pass 
his time. 'Twould have been but ill spoken by Me- 
thusalem in the nine hundred sixty ninth year of his 
life ; so far it is from us, who have not time enough 
to attain to the utmost perfection of any part of any 
Bcience, to have cause to oompkin that we are forced 
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to be idle for want of work. But tliis, you''ll eay, is 
work only for the learned ; others are not capable 
either of the employmenta, or divertiaemeDtA, that 
arrive from letters. I know they are not ; and 
therefore cannot much recommeDd solitude to a mas 
totally illiterate. Bufc if any man be so unloaioed 
as to want ontertainment of the little intervob oi 
occidental solitude, which frequently occur in aJmoat 
all conditiona (except the very meanest of the peo- 
ple, who have buBiaees enough in the neceesary pro- 
visions for life) it is trnly a great ehame both to hit 
parents and himself; for a very small portion of any 
ingenious art will stop up all those gaps of our time; 
either musiok, or painting, or designing, or chymis- 
try, or history, or gardening, or twenty olh^ thing* 
will do it usefully and pleasantly ; and if he happen 
to set his aDections upon poetry (which I do not ad- 
vise him to immoderately) that will overdo it ; no j 
wood wUl be thick enough to hide him from the int- 
portunities of company or business, which would ab- 
stract him from his beloved. (Several Discourses 
by way of EBsays, in vorse and prose, p. Si. Works, 
9th edit. Lond. 170O, fol.) 



ALGERNON SIDNEY. 
(Bom about 16S!; died 16S3,) 

If any man ask, bow nations come to have the 
power of doing these things, I answer that liberty 
being only an exemption from the dominion of an- 
other, the question ought not to be, how a nation 
can come to be free, but how a man comes to have 
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» dominioD over it ; for till the right of dominion be 
proved and justified, liborty eubaists, aa arising from 
the nature and being of a man. Tertullian, speak- 
ing of the emperors, says, " ab eo imperiam a quo 
fipiritua C and we, taking roan in hie first condition, 
may justly say, " ab eo libertas, a quo epiritua ;" for 
no man can owe more than he has received. The 
creatnre having nothing, and being nothing but what 
the Creator makes him, must owe all to htm, and 
nothing to any one from whom he has received no- 
thing, Man theruforo must be naturally free, unless 
he be created by another power than we have yet 
heard of. The obedience due to parents arises from 
hence, that they are the instruments of our genera- 
tion ; and we are instructed by the light of reason 
that wo ought to make great returns to those from 
whom under God wo have received all. When they 
die, we are their heirs, we enjoy the same rights, aud 
devolve the same to our posterity. Gkid only, who 
confers this right upon us, ca-n deprive ua of it : and 
wo can no-way understand that he does so, unless he 
had so declared by express revelation, or had set 
some distinguishing marks of dominion and subjec- 
tion upon men ; and, ae an ingenious person not long 
since said, caused some to be bom with crowns upon 
their heads, and all others with saddles upon their 
backs. This liberty therefore must continue till it 
be either forfeited, or wilhngly resigned. The for- 
fntore is hardly comprehensible in a multitude, that 
is not entered into any society ; for as they are all 
«qual, and equals can have no right over each other, 
BO man can forfeit any thing to one, ivho can justly 
demand notlung, nalesB it may be by a personal in- 
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jury, which is nothing to this case ; because where 
there is no eooiety, one man is not bound by the ac- 
tions of another. All oannot join in the same act, 
because they are joined in none ; or if they should. 
no man could recover, much less transmit the for- 
feiture ; and not being transmitted, it perishes as if 
it bad never been, and do man can claim any thing 
from it. (Disoonrses concerning Government, p. 
406, Sd edit. Lond. 1751, fob) 



SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, BART. 

(Bom lS28i died 1700.) 

The safety and firratiess of any frame of govern- 
ment may be best judged by the rules of architec- 
ture, which teach us that the pyramid is of all 
figures the firmest, and least subject to be shaken 
or overthrown by any concussions or accidents from 
the earth or air; and it grows still bo much the 
firmer, by how much broader the bottom and sharp- 
er the top. 

The ground upon which aU government stands, is 
the consent of the people, or the greatest or strong- 
est part of them ; whether this proceed from reflec- 
tions upon what ia past, by the reverence of an au- 
thority under which tbey and their ancestors have 
for many ages been born and bred ; or from sense of 
what is present, by the ease, plenty, and safety they 
enjoy ; or from opinions of what is to come, by the 
fear they have from the present government, or hopes 
from another. Now that government which by any 
of these, or all these ways, takes in the consent of 
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the greatest number of the people, and consequently 
their desires and resolutions to support it, may justly 
bo said to have the broadest bottom, and to staud 
upon the largest compass of ground ; and, if it ter- 
minate in the authority of one single person, it may 
likewise be said to have the narrowest top, and so 
to make tho figure of the firmest sort of pyramid. 

On tho contrary, a government which by alienat- 
ing the affections, losing the opinions, and crossing 
the interests of the people, leaves out of its compass 
the greatest part of tlieir consent, may justly be said, 
in the same degrees it thus loses ground, to narrow 
its bottom ; and if this be done to serve the ambi- 
tion, humour tho passion, eatisfie the appetites, or 
• advance the power and interests not only of one man, 
but of two, or more, or many that come to share in 
the government ; by this moans the top may be just- 
ly said to grow broader, as the bottom narrower by 
the other. Now by the same degrees that either of 
these happen, the stability of the figure is by tho 
same leesouod and impaired ; so as at certain de- 
grees it begins to grow subject to accidents of wind 
and of weather ; and at certain others, it is sure to 
fall of it self, or by the least shake that happens, to 
the ground, (An Essay upon the Original and Na- 
ture of Government: Works, vol. i. p. 105, edit. Lond. 
1720, 2 vols, fol.) 



ISAAC BARROW, DD. 

(Bom 1630; died 1677. 

That distinction which thou standest upon, and 
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which Beemeth so vast between thy poor nei^bour 
and thee, what is it ! AVLence did it come I Whi- 
ther tends it ? It is not any-wise na.tural, or aeoord- 
jng to primitive design : for aa ali meu are in facuJ- 
lies and endowmenta of nature equal, so were they 
all originally equal in co-ndition, all wealthy and hap- 
py, all constituted in a most prosperous and plentiful 
eatato ; all things at first were promisououaly expos- 
ed to the use and enjoyment of all, every one from the 
common stock assuming as hia own what he needed, 
inequality and private interest in things (together 
with eickneBSCB and pain, together with all other in- 
feUcitiee and inoonvcnianeies) wore the by-blows of 
our fall ; sin introduced these degrees and distances ; 
it devised the names of rich and poor ; it begot these ' 
ingroe:jingB and inclosures of things ; it forged those 
two small pestilent worda, meum and tu»m, which 
have ungendred so much strife among men, and 
created so much mischief in the world: these preter- 
natural distinctions were (I say) brooded by our fault, 
itud are in great part fostered and maintained there- 
by ; for were we generally so good, so just, so chari- 
table as we should be, they could hardly subsist, 
t^specially in that measure they do. Giod indeed (for 
promoting some good ends, and for prevention of 
some mischiefe, apt to spring from our ill-nature in 
this our lapsed state ; particularly to prevent the 
strife and disorder which scrambling would cause 
among men, presuming on equal right, and parity of 
force) doth suffer them in some manner to continue, 
and enjoyna us a contented aubmiasion to them : but 
we mistake, if we think that natural equality and 
community are in efifect quite taken away ; or that 
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oil the world ia so cantonized among some Pew, that 
the rest have no share therein. No, every man hath 
still a competent patrimony due to him, and a suffi- 
cient provision made for his tolerable subsistence. 
God hath brought no man hither to be necessarily 
starved, or pinched with extreme want; but hath 
asBig:ned to every one a child's portion, in some fair 
way to be obtained by him, either by legal right, or 
by humble request, which according to conscience 
ought to have effect. No man therefore is allowed 
to detain, or to destroy superfluously what another 
man apparently wants, but ie obliged to impart it to 
him : so that rich men are indeed but the treasurers, 
the stewards, the caterers of God for the rest of men. 
having a strict charge to " dispense unto every one 
his meat in due season," and no just privilege to 
withhold it from any ; the honour of distribution is 
conferred on them, as a reward of their fideUty and 
care ; the right of enjoyment is reserved to the poor, 
aa a provision for their necessity. (Works, vol. i. 
p. 819, edit. Lend. 1716, 3 vols, fol.) 



JOHN TILLOTSON, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

(Born 1U30; died 1(194.) 

Amongst too many other instances of the groat 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we 
live, the great and general want of sincerity in con- 
versation is none of the least. The world is grown 
so full of dissimulation and compliment, that mens 
words are hardly any signification of their thoughts ; 
and if any man measure his words by hi« heart, and 
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speak as he thinks, and do not expreee more kind- 
nese to every man, than men usually have for any 
man, he can hardly escape the censure of mdenesa 
and want of breeding. The old English plainness 
and sincerity, that generous integrity of nature and 
honesty of disposition, which always argues trua 
greatness of mind, and is usually accompanied with 
undaunted courage and resolution, is in a great 
measure lost among ua ; there hath been a long en- 
deavour to transform us into foreign manners and 
fashions, and to bring us to servile imitation of none 
of the best of our neighbours, in some of the worst 
of their qualities. The dialect of conversation is 
now-a^days so swell'd -with vanity and compliment, 
and so surfeited (as I may say) with expressions of 
kindness and respect, that if a man that lived an age 
or two ago should return into the world again, he 
would really want a dictionary to help him to under- 
stand his own language, and to know the true intrin- 
sick value of the phrase in fashion, and would hardly 
at iirst believe at what a low rate the highest strains 
and expressions of kindness imaginable do commonly 
pass in current payment ; and when he should come 
to understand it, it would be a great while before he 
could bring himself, with a good countenance and a 
good conscience, to converse with gien upon e'^nal 
terms, and in their own way. 

And in truth it is hard to say whether it should 
more provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what 
solemn expressions of respect and kindness will pass 
between men, almost upon no occasion ; how great 
honour and esteem they will declare for one whom 
perhaps they never heard of or saw before, and how 
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entirely they are all on tbe sudden devoted to hia 
service and interest, for no reason ; how infinitely 
and eternally obliged to him for no benefit, and how 
extremely they will be concerned for him, yea, and 
a£9icted too, for no cause. I know it is said, in jus- 
tification of this hollow Idnd of conversation, that 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, but 
the matter is well enough, so long as we understand 
one another ; et verba •ealmt vi, nummi, " words are 
like money," and when the current value of them 
is generally understood, no man is cheated by them. 
This is something, if such words were any thing ; 
but being brought into the account, they are meer 
cyphers. However, it is stilL a just matter of com- 
plaint, that sincerity and plainness are out of fashion, 
and that our language is running into a lye ; that 
men have almost quite perverted the use of speech, 
and made words to signify nothing ; that the great- 
est part of the conversation of mankind, and of their 
intercourse with one another, is little else but driving 
a trade of dissimulation^ insomuch that it would 
make a man heartily sick and weary of the world to 
aee the little sincerity that is in use and practice 
among men. (Sermons on several subjects and 
OGGodons, vol. iv, p. 802, edit. Lond. 1742-4, 12 
vols. 8vo.) 



JOHN SPENCER, D.D. 

(Bom 1630; died ll>9£.) 

It is the nature of all knowledg to give a kind of 
fltreagtii and presence of mind to a man, but espe- 



^ 
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oially of philosophy. This will secure ua, bs from 
the rocks of atheiam, because leading us into a no- 
tice of some first cause, into which all the second do 
gradually ascend and finally resolve ; so also from 
the shelves of superstition, because acquainting tu 
with the second causes. For fancy is apt to suggest 
very monstrous notions of those things of whose 
causes and natures we are unresolved ; all which fly, 
like the shadows of the twilight, before the ap- 
proaching beams of knowledg. Philosophy leads ns, 
as men do horses, close up to things we start at, and 
gives us a distinct view of what frighted ua before, 
and so shames the weakness of our former fears. 
He that knows what bIow oonquesta a flame makes 
upon any humid viscous matter, will not easily ac- 
count eveiy gentle fire, continuing for some time in 
the air, a kind of flaming sword, miraculously ap- 
pointed by God to drive the secure world out of its 
fool's paradise. Who so considers how possible it is 
for springs sometimes to fail (nay how wonderful it 
is that they fail no oftner) cannot readily receive any 
breaches in the streams which hold of them, as the 
presages of some civil breaches in a state. Besides, 
philosophy informs us of the methods of nature, in 
reserving immutability to the more retired parts of 
heaven and earth, but banishing the great instances 
of variation to the superior parts of earth, and infe- 
riour of heaven. Accordingly, to the earth-quakes, 
eruptions of strange fires, new fountaines, preterna- 
tural generations (in all which the more central parts 
of this vast globe are not at all touched and con- 
cerned) there correspond in the superficial parts of 
heaven mighty thunders, oometa, new stars appear- 
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ing now and then, alteration in the Bgures of the 
planets, variety of new epota observed to riae and get 
ID the body of tbe sun, some, thogh rarer, failings of 
its usual splendor. (A Discourse eoneeming Prodi- 
gies, wherein the Vanity of Presages by them is re- 
prehended, and their true and proper Ends asserted 
»nd vindicated, p. 294, edit. Lend. 1665, 8vo.) 



JOHN DRYDEN. 
fBorn 1631 ; died 1?00.) 

To begin then with Shakespeare : he was the man 
who of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had 
the largest and moat comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and he 
drew them, not laboriously, but luckily : when he 
describes any thing, you more than see it, you feel it 
Those who accuse him to have wanted learn- 
ing, give him the greater commendation ; he was 
naturally learned ; ho needed not the spectacles of 
books to read nature ; he looked inwards, and found 
her there. I cannot say he is every where alike; 
e he so, I should do hira injury to compare him 
with the greatest of mankind. He is many times 
flat, insipid ; his comick wit degenerating into 
clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. But he 
is always great, when some great occasion is present- 
ed to him. • • * 

As for Johnson, to whose character I am now ar- 
riv'd, if we look upon him while he was himself (for 
his last plays were but his dotages) I think him the 
moit learned and judicious writer which any theater 
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ever had. He was a raost eevere jndge of himself 
aa well as others. One cannot say he wanted wit, 
but rather that he was frugal of it. In his works 
you find little to retrench or alter. Wit and lan- 
guage, and humour also in some measure, we had 
before him; but something of art was wanting to 
the drama till he came. He manag'd his strength 
to more advantage than any who preceded him. You 
seldom Hnd him making love in any of his scenes, or 
endeavouring to move the passions ; his genius ws^. 
too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, especial- 
ly when he knew he came after those who had per- 
formed both to such an height. Humour was his 
proper sphere, and in that he dehghted most to re- 
present mechanick people. He was deeply conver- 
sant in the ancients, both Greek and Latine, and he 
borrowed boldly from them : there is scarce a poet 
or historian among the Roman authors of those 
times whom he has not translated in Sejanus and 
Catiline. But he has done his robberies so opeuly, 
that one may see he fears not to be taxed by any 
law. He invades authors like a monarch ; and what 
would be theft in other poets, is only victory in him. 
With the spoils of these writers he so represents oM 
Rome to us, in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, 
that if one of their poets had written either of hi# 
tragedies, wo had seen less of it than in him. if 
there was any fault in his language, ''twas that be 
weavM it too closely and laboriously, in his oomediM 
cBpeoially : perhaps too ho did a little too much Bo* 
manize onr tongue, leaving the words which he 
translated almost as much Latine as he found them ; 
'n^iereia though be learnedly followed their language 
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be did not enough comply with the idiom of ours. 
If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I must 
acknowledge him the more correct poet, but Shake- 
speare the greater wit. Shakespeare was the Ho- 
mer, or father of our dramatick poets ; Johnson was 
the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing ; I ad- 
mire him, but I love Shakespeare. (Of Dramatiok 
Poeaie, an Essay, p. 33. Lond. 1684, 4to.) 



JOHN LOCKE. 

(Bom 1633; died 1704.) 

That you may another time bo a little better in- 
formed what party I write for, I will tell you. They 
are those who in every nation fear G-od, work righte- 
ousness, and are accepted with him ; and not those 
who in every nation are zealous for human constitu- 
tions, cry up nothing so much aa outward conformity 
to the national religion, and are accepted by those 
who are the promoters of it. Those that I write for 
are those who, according to the light of their own 
ooDBciancea, are every whore in earnest in matters of 
their own salvation, without any desire to impose on 
others; a party ao seldom favoured by any of the 
powers or sects of the world ; a party that has so 
few preferments to bestow, so few benefices to re- 
ward the indeavour of any one who appears for it, 
that I conclude I shall easily be believed when I say, 
that neither hopes of preferment, nor a design to re- 
oommond myself to those I live amongst, has biassed 
my understanding, or misled mo in my undertaking. 
So much truth as serves the turn of any particular 
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church, and con be accommodated to the nairow m- 
tweat of flome human oonstitntion, is indeed oftea 
receiv«d with applause, and the publisher finds his 
account in it. But I think I maj say, truth, in iti 
full latitude of tboao g-cnarous prinoiples of the gos- 
pel, which so much recommend and inculcate univer- 
sal charity, and a freedom from the inventionB and 
impositions of men in the things of God, has so sel- 
dom had a fair and favourable hearing any where, 
that he must be very i^orant of the history and na- 
ture of man, however dignified and distinguished, 
who proposes to himself any secular advantage by 
writing for her at that rate. (Letters concerning 
Toleration, p. 378, edit. Lond. 1765, 4to.) 

GILBERT BURNET, EISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
(Bom 1648; diefl 1715.) 

I have seen the nation thrice on the brink of ruin, 
by men thus tainted. After the Kestoration, all 
were running fast into slavery; luid King Charles the 
Second been attentive to those bad designs (which 
he pursued afterwards with more caution) upon his 
first return, slavery and absolute power might then 
have been settled into a law, with a revenue able to 
maintain it : he plaid away that game without 
thought, and he had then honest ministerB, who 
would not serve him in it ; after all that he did, dur- 
ing the course of his reign, it was scarce credible, that 
the same temper should have returned in his time; 
yet he recovered it in the last four years of hia reign; 
and the gentiy of England were as active and zealous 
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to throw up all their liberties, as their ancestoES ever 
bad been to presen'e them. This coatinued about 
half a year in hie brother's reig^; and he depended so 
much upon it, that he thought it could never go out 
of his hands : but he, or rather his priests, had the 
skill and dexterity to play this game likewise away, 
and lose it a second time; so that, at the Eevolution, 
all seemed to come again into their wits. But men 
who have no principles, cannot be steady; now the 
greater part of the capital gentry seem to return 
again to a love of tyranny, provided they be the un- 
der-tyrants themselves; and they seem to be even 
uneasy with a court, when it will not be as much a 
itourt as they would have it. This is a folly of so par- 
ticular a natiire, that really it wants a name : it is 
natural for poor men, who have little to lose, and 
much to hope for, to become the instruments of sla- 
very; but it is an extravagance peculiar to our age, 
to see rich men grow as it were in love with slavery 
and arbitrary power. The root of all this ia, that our 
gentry axe not betimes poBeeesed with a true measure 
of solid knowledge and sound religion, with a love to 
their country, a hatred of tyranny, and a zeal for li- 
berty. Plutarch's Lives, with the Greek and fioman 
Itiatory, ought to be early put in their hands; they 
ought to be well acquainted with all history, more 
particularly that of our own nation, which they should 
not read in abridgments, but in the fullest and most 
copious collectors of it, that they may see to the bot- 
tom, what is our constitution., and what are our laws, 
what are the methods bad princes have taken to en- 
slave us, and by what conduct we have been pre- 
jgerved; geutiemen ought to observe these things. 
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and to entertain one another often upon these sub- 
jeets, to raiee in themselves, and to spread around 
them to all others, a noble ardour for law and liberty. 
(History of hie own Time, vol. ii. p. 649. Lond. 
1724-34, 2 vols, fol.) 



JOHN ARBUTHNOT, M. D. 
(Died 1735.) 

If we consider, to what perfection we now know the 
courses, periods, order, distances, and proportions of 
the several great bodies of the universe, at least such 
as fall nithin oui* view; we shall have cause to admire 
the sagacity and industry of the mathematicians, and 
the power of numbers and georaetrj' well apply'd. 
Let U8 cast our eyes backward, and consider astro- 
nomy in its infancy, or rather let us suppose it still 
to begin : for instance, a colony of rude country peo- 
ple, transplanted into an island remote from the com- 
merce of all mankind, without so much as the know- 
ledge of the kalendar, and the periods of the seasons, 
without instruments to make observations, or any the 
least notion of observations or instruments. Whea 
is it we could expect any of their posterity should 
arrive at the art of predicting an eclipse ; not only 
so, but the art of reckoning all eclipses that are past' 
or to come, for any number of years ? When is it ws 
could suppose, that one of those islanders, transported' 
to any other place of the earth, should be able by the 
inspection of the heavens to find how much he were 
south or north, east or west of his own island, and 
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io conduct his ship back thith«r i For my part, tho" 
I know this may be, and is daily done, but what is 
Itnown ill aetronomy, yet when I consider the vast 
industry, sagacity, multitude of obeen'ationa, and 
other extrinaick things necessary for such a subhme 
piece of knowledge, I should be apt to pronounce it 
impossible, and nover to ha hoped for. Now we are 
let so much into the knowledge of the machine of the 
universe, and motion of its parts by the rules of this 
science, perhaps the invention may seem easy. But 
when we reflect, what penetration and contrivance 
3 necessary to lay the foundations of so great and 
extensive an art, we cannot but admire its first in-, 
irentors. (An Essay on the Usefidness of Mathema- 
tical Learning, p. 10. Oxford, 1701, 8vo.) 



JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 

(Bora lG67;died 1745.) 

Whoever hath an ambition to be heard in a crowd, 
must press, and squeeze, and thrust, and climb with 
indefatigable pains till he has exalted himself to a 
certain degree of altitude above them. Now, in all 
assemblies, tho' you wedge them never so close, we 
may observe this peculiar property, that over their 
heads thera is room enough; but how to reach it, is 

the difficult point. To this end, the philosopher's 

way in all ages has been by erecting certain edifices 
in tho. air : but, whatever practice and reputation 
these kind of structures have formerly possessed, or 
may still continue in; not excepting even that of So- 
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cratea, when he was suapended in a basket to help 
conteinpla,tion; I think, with due Bobmiasioii, they 
eeeni to labor under two inconveniences. First, that 
the fonndatione being laid too high, they have been 
often out of sight, and ever out of hearing. Second- 
ly, that the inateririls being very tranaitory, have 
suffered much from inclemences of air, especially ia 
these north-west regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performance of thia 
great work, there remain but three methods that I 
can think on; whereof the wisdom of our ancestors 
being highly sensible, has, to encourage all aspiring 
adventurers, thought fit to erect three woodon m»- 
chines, for the use of those orators who desire to taBr 
much without interruption. These are the pulpit, 
the ladder, and the stage-itinerant. For, as to the 
bar, tho' it be compounded of the same matter, and 
designed for the same use, it cannot however be well 
allowed the honor of a fourth, by reason of ita level 
or inferior situation, exposing it to perpetual inter- 
ruption from collaterals. Neither can the bench it- 
self, tho' raised to a proper eminency, put in a bet- 
ter claim, whatever it^ advocats insist on. For if 
they please to look into the original design of its 
erection, and the circumstancea or adjuncts subsffl^ 
vient to that design, they will soon acknowledge the 
present practice exactly correspondent to the primi- 
tive institution, and both to answer the etymology <rf 
the name, which in the Phoenician tongue is a word 
of great signification, importing, if literally interpre- 
ted, " the place of sle«p;" bat in common accepts- 
tion, " a Boot well bolater'd and cushioo'd, for the 
repose of old and gouty limbs : »?)«a nl in otitt tvta 
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recedani.'" Fortune being indebted to them this port 
of retatiation, that, as formerly they have long talkt 
whilst othera slept, so now they may sleep as long 
whilst others talk. (A Tale of a Tub, written for the 
universal Improvement of Mankind, p. 33, 3d edit, 
Lond. 1704, 8vo.) 



ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPEB, EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 

(Bom lS71;<Ged 1713.) 

There is a certain temper plac'd often in opposi- 
tion to thoae eager and aspiring aima of which we 
have been speaking. Not that it really excludes 
either the passion of covetousness or ambition, but 
because it hinders their effects, and keeps them from 
breaking into open action, 'Tia this passion which, 
by soothing the mind, and softning it into an excea- 
rive love of rest and indolence, renders high attempts 
impracticable, and represents as insuperable the dif- 
ficultys of a painfid and laborious course towards 
wealth and honours. Now tho an inclination to ease, 
and a love of moderate recess and rest from action, 
be as natural and useful to U8 as the inclination we 
iiave towards sleep, yet an excessive love of rest, and 
m contracted aversion to action and imployment, must 
be a disecLse in the mind equal to that of a lethargy 
in the body. 

How much action and exercise are necessary for 
the body, let it be judg'd by the difference we 6nd in 
the constitutions that are accustom' d, and those that 
are wholly strangers to it; and by the different health 
and complexion which labour and due exercise create, 
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in compariaoQ with that habit of body which we see 
consequent to an indulgM state of indolence and rest. 
Nor is the lazy habit ruinous to the body only. The 
languishing disease ooirupte all the enjoyments of a 
vigorous and healthy eeuse, and carries its infection 
into the mind^ where it spreads a worse contagion. 
For however the body may hold out, 'tis impossible 
that the mind, in which the distemper is seated, can 
escape without an immediate affliction and disordw. 
The habit begets a tediousnegs and anxiety, which in- 
fluences the whole temper, and converts the unnatu- 
ral rest into an unhappy sort of activity, ill humour, 
and spleeu. (An Inquiry coneeniing Virtue, or Merit; 
Characteriaticks, vol. ii. p. 158. Printed in the yeai 
1711, 3 vols. Svo.) 



P VB 



JOSEPH ADDISON. 

(Bora 1673idiedinD.) 



Onr sight is the most perfect and most delightM 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest 
variety of ideas, converses with its objects at tha 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in action 
without being tired or satiated with its proper en- 
joyments. The aenso of feehng can indeed give usa 
notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas that 
enter at the eye, except colours; but at the same time 
it is very much streightned and confined in ita oper- 
ations, to the number, bulk, and distance of ita par- 
ticular objects. Our sight seems designed to supp^ 
all these defects, and may be considered as a mom 
delicate and diSusive kind of touch, that spreads ha 
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Belf over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 
the largest figures, and brings into our reach some of 
the most remote parts of the nniverse. 

It is this sense which furniahes the imagination 
with its ideas; so that by the pleasui'es of the imagi- 
nation or fancy (which I shall use promiscuously J I 
here mean such as arise from visible objects, either 
when we have them actually in our view, or when we 
coll up their ideas into our minds by paintings, 
Btatuea, descriptions, or any the like occasion. We 
'Caonot indeed have a single image in the fancy that 
did not make its first entrance through the eight; 
but we have the power of retaining, altering, and 
compounding those images, which we have once re- 
ceived, into all the varieties of picture and vision that 
are most agreeable to the imagination; for by this 
faculty a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
himself with scenes and landskipa more beautiful than 
. any that can be found in the whole compa-ss of na- 
ture. • * " 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a great 
many pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of re- 
cei\'ing. He can convorse with a picture, and find an 
agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a 
Becret refreshment in a description, and often feels a 
greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and mea- 
dows, than another does in tbe possession. It gives 
him indeed a kind of property in every thing he seen, 
and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of na- 
ture administer to his pleasures : so that he looks 
upon the world, as it were, ia another light, and dis- 
covers in it a miUtitude of chaxms, that conceal th?m- 
Belves from the generality of mankind. 
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There are indeed but very few who know how to 
be idle and innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures 
that are not criminal; every diversion they take i^at 
the expence of some one virtue or another, and their 
very first step out of business is into vice or folly. A 
man should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere 
of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he 
may retire into them with safety, and find in then 
such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to 
take. Of this nature are those of the imagination, 
which do not require such a bept of thought as is ue- 
eeaaary to our more serious employments, oor at the 
same time suffer the mind to sink into that negli- 
gence and remissness, which are apt to accompany our 
more sensual delights, but, like a gentle exercise to 
the faculties, awaken them from sloth and idleness, 
without putting them upon any labour or difficulty, 
{The Spectator, No. 411, vol. vi. p. S3, edit. Loud. 
1712-5, 8 vols. 8vo.) 



SAMUEL CLARKE, D.D. 
(Born 1675; died 1729.) 

'Tis not therefore a right distinction, to define a 
miracle to be that which is against the course of nar 
ture; meaning, by the course of nature, the power of 
nature, or the natural powers of created agents. For, 
in this eena«, 'tis no more against the course of na- 
ture, for an angel to keep a man from sinking in the 
water, than for a man to hold a stone from fallmg in 
the air, by over-powering the law of gravitation ; and 
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yet the one is a mimcle, the other not so. In like 
naDner, 'tia no more above the natural power of a 
created intelligence, to stop the motion of the sun or 
of a planet, than to continue to carry it on in its 
usnal course; and yet the former is a miracle, the 
latter not so. But if by the course ofnature be meant 
only (as it truly signifies) the constant and uniform 
manner of God's acting either immediately or medi- 
ately in preserving and continuing the order of the 
world; then, in that sense, indeed a miracle may bo 
rightly defined to be an effect produced contrary to 
the usual course or order of nature, by the unusual in- 
terposition of some intelligent being superiour to 
men ; as I shall have occasion presently to observe 
more particularly. 

And from this observation, we may easily discover 
the vanity and unreasonableness of that obstinate 
prejudice, which modem deists have universally 
taken up, against the belief of miracles in general. 
They see that things generally go on in a constant 
and regular method ; that the frame and order of 
the world is preserved by things being disposed and 
managed in an uniform manner; that certain causes 
produce certain effects in a continued succession, ac- 
cording to certain fixed laws or rules ; and from 
hence they conclude, very weakly and unphiloaophi- 
oally, that there are in matter certain laws or pow- 
ers, the result of which is that which they call the 
eourse of nature ; which they think is impossible to 
be changed or altered, and consequently that there 
oan be no such thing as miracles. Whereas on the 
contrary, if they would consider things duly, they 
could not but see that dull and useless matter is 
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utterly incapable of obeying any lawa, or of being 
endued with any powers ; and that therefore that 
order and disposition of things, which they vulgarly 
call the course of nature, cannot possibly be any 
thing else but the arbitrary will and pleasure of God 
exerting it self and acting upon matter continually, 
either immediately by it self, or mediately by some 
subordinate intelligent agents, according to certain 
rules of uniformity and proportion, fixed indeed and 
constant, but which yet are made such merely by ar- 
bitrary constitution, not by any sort of necessity in 
the things themselves, (A Discourse concerning the 
unchangeable Obligations of Natural Religion, and 
the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revela- 
tion, p. 222, 6th edit. Lond. 1724, 8vo.) 



HENRY ST. JOHN, VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 

(Bom 1678; died 1751.) 

As he can never fill the character of a patriot 
king, tho his personal great and good qualities be in 
every other respect equal to it, who lies open to the 
flattery of courtiers, to the seduction of women, and 
to the partialities and affections which are easily con- 
tracted by too great indulgence in private life; so 
the prince who is desirous to establish this charac- 
ter, must observe such a decorum, and keep such a 
guard on himself, as may prevent even the suspicion 
of being liable to such influences. For as the reality 
would ruin, the very suspicion will lessen him in the 
opinion of mankind ; and the opinion of uiankiiid, 
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tvbioh h fame after death, is superior Btrengtb and 
power in life. 

And now, if the principles and measures of con- 
duct laid down in this discourjse, as necessary to con- 
stitute that greatest and most glorious of human be- 
ings, a patriot king, be sufficient to this purpose, let 
us consider too how easy it is, or ought to be, to 
eetabliah them in the minds of princes, Tbey are 
founded on true propositions, all of which are obvi- 
ous, nay, many of them self-evident. They are con- 
firmed by universal experience. In a word, no un- 
derstanding can resist them, and none but the weak- 
est can fail, or be misled, in the application of them. 
To a prince whose heart is corrupt, it is in vain to 
speak, and for such a prince I would not be thought 
to write. But if the heart of a prince be not cor- 
rupt, these truths will iind an easy ingresaion thro 
the understanding to it. Let us couaider again, 
what the sure, the necessary effects of such princi- 
ples and measures of conduct must be, to the prince, 
and to the people. On this subject let the imagi- 
nation range thro the whole glorious scone of a 
patriot reign : the beauty of the idea will inspire 
those transports, which Plato imagined the vision of 
virtue would inspire, if virtue could be seen. What 
in truth can be so lovely, what so venerable, as to 
contemplate a king on whom the eyes of a whole 
people ore fixed, filled with admiration, and glowing 
with affection ; a king, in the temper of whose go- 
vernment, like that of Nerva, things so seldom allied 
aa empire and liberty are intimately mixed, co-exist 
together inseparably, and constitute one real es- 
'senoe i What spectacle can be presented to the 
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view of the mind bo rare, bo nearly divine, as a king 
posaeascd of absolute power, neither usurped by 
fraud nor maintained by force, but tho genuine effect 
of eateom, of confidence, and affection ; the free gift 
of Liberty, who finde her greatest security in this 
power, and would desire no other if the prince on the 
throne coidd be, what hia people wish him to be, im- 
mortal ? Concord will appear, brooding peace 

and prosperity on the happy land, joy sitting in 
every faee, content in every heart ; a people unop- 
preased, undisturbed, nnalarmed; busy to improve 
their private property and the public stock ; fleets 
covering the ocean, bringing home wealth by the 
returns of industry, carrying assistance or terror 
abroad by the direction of wisdom, and asserting; 
triumphantly the right and tho honour of Great 
Britain, as far as waters roll, and as winds can waft 
them, (Letters, on tho Spirit of Patriotiam, on the 
Idea of a Patriot King, and on the State of Parties 
at the Accession of King George the First, p. 222, 
Lond. 1749, Svo.) 



CONYERS MIDDLETON, DJ). 

(Bora 1683; died 1750.) 

But to apeak my mind freely on the subject of oon- 
aequencea. I am not so scrupulous perhaps in my 
regard to them, as many of my profession are apt to 
be : my nature is frank and open, and warmly dis- 
posed, not onely to seek, but to speaJc, what I take 
to be true ; which disposition has been greatly eon- 
firmed by the situation into which Providenoe haa 
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thrown me. For I was never trained to pace in the 
trammels of the church, nor tempted by the sweets 
of it's preferments, to sacrifice the philoBophic free- 
dom of a studious, to the servile restraints of an 
ambitious life : and from this very circumataJice, as 
often as I reflect upon it, I feel that comfort in my 
own breast, which no external honors can bestow. 
I persuade myself, that the life and faculties of man, 
at the beet but short and limited, cannot be employ- 
ed more rationally or laudably, than in the seai-ch of 
knowledge ; and especially of that sort which relates 
to our duty and conduces to our happiness. In these 
iaquiries therefore, wherever I perceive any glimmer- 
ing of truth before me, I readily pursue, and endea- 
vour to trace it to it's source, without any reserve or 
caution of pushing the discovery too far, or opening 
too great a glare of it to the public. I look upon 
the discovery of any thing which ia true, as a valua- 
ble acquisition to society, wliich cannot possibly hurt, 
or obstruct the good effect of any other truth what- 
soever : for they all partake of one common essence, 
and necessarily coincide with each other ; and, hke 
the drops of rain which fa.ll separately into the 
river, mix themselves at once with the stream, and 
Btrengtiieu the general current. (A free Inquiry 
into the Miraculous Powers, which are supposed to 
have subsisted in the Christian Church, from the ear- 
liest Ages through several successive Centuries, p. vi. 
3d edit. Lond. 1749, 4to.) 
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GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP OF CLOVNE, 
(Bom 1684; died I7S3.) 

As for the mixture of paJn or uneaeineBs which is 
in the world, pursuant to the general laws of nature, 
and the actions of finite imperfect spirits ; this, in 
the state we are in at present, ie indispensibly neces- 
sary to our well-being. But our prospects are too 
harrow : we take, for instance, the idea of some one 
particular pain into our thoHghts, and account it 
eeil; whereas if we enlarge our view so as to com- 
prehend the various ends, comiexions, and depend- 
encies of things, on what occasions and in what pro- 
portions wo are affected with pain and pleasure, the 
nature of human freedom, and the design with which 
we are put into the world ; we shall be forced to ac- 
knowledge that those particular things, whirfi, con- 
sidered in themselves appear to be evil, have the 
nature of pood, when considered as linked vritb the 
whole system of beings. 

From what hath been said it will be manifest to 
any considering person, that it is merely for want of 
attention and conipreheosiveoess of mind, that there 
are any favourers of atheism or the Manichean heresy 
to be found. Little and unreflecting souls may in- 
deed burlesque the works of Providence, the beauty 
and order whereof thej have not capacity, or will 
not be at the pains to comprehend. But those who 
are masters of any justness and extent of thought, 
and are withal used to reflect, can never sufficiently 
admire the divine traces of wisdom and goodness 
that shine through the ceconomy of nature. But 
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what truth is there which shineth so strongly on the 
mind, -that by an aversion of thought, a wilful shut- 
ting of the eyes, we may not escape seeing it! le it 
therefore to be wondered at, if the generality of men, 
who are ever intent on business or pleasure, and lit- 
tle used to fix or open the eye of their mind, should 
not have all that conviction and e^dence of the be- 
ing of God, which might be expected in reasonable 
creatures ? 

We should rather wonder that men can be found 
80 stupid as to neglect, than that neglecting they 
ehould be unconvinced of such an evident and mo- 
mentous truth. And yet it is to be feared that too 
many of parts and leisure, who live in Christian 
countries, are merely through a supine and dreadful 
negligence sunk into a sort of atheism ; since it is 
downright impossible that a soul pierced and en- 
lightened with a thorough sense of the omnipresence, 
holiness, and justice of that Almighty Spirit, should 
persist in a remorseless violation of his laws. 'We 
ought therefore earnestly to- meditate and dwell on 
those important points, that so we may attain con- 
viction without all scruple, " that the eyes of the 
Lord are in every place beholding the evil and the 
};ood ; that he is with us, and keepeth us in all places 
whither we go, and giveth ue bread to eat, and rai- 
ment to put on ;" that he is present and conscious 
to our innermost thoughts ; and that we have a most 
absolute and immediate dependence on him. A clear 
view of which great truths cannot choose but fill our 
hearts with an awful circumspection and holy fear, 
which is the strongest incentive to virtue, and the 
best guard against vice, (A Treatise concerning the 
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Principles of Kuman Knowledge ; Works, vol. i. 
103. Lond. 17S4, 2 vols. 4to.) 



ALEXANDER POPE. 
(Bom 16BS; died 1744.) 

Homer is nniversallj allowed to have bad the 
greatest invention of any writer whatever. The 
praise of judgment Yirgil has justly contested with 
him, and others may have their pretensions as to 
particular excellencies; but his invention remains 
yet unrivalled. Nor is it a wonder if he bft£ ever 
been acknowledged the greatest of poets, who moBt 
exceUed in that which is the very foundation of 
poetry. It is the invention that in different degrees 
distinguishes all great geniuses ; the utmost stretch 
of human study, learning, and industry, which mas- 
ters every thing besides, can never attain to this. 
It fumiahea art with all her materials ; and, without 
it, judgment itself can at best but steal wisely: for 
art is only like a prudent steward that hves on 
managing the riches of nature. Whatever praises 
may be given to works of judgment, there is not 
even a single beauty in them, to which the invention 
must not contribute r as in the most regular gardens, 
art can only reduce the beauties of nature to more 
regularity, and such a figure, which the common eye 
may better take in, and is therefore more entertain- 
ed with. And perhaps the reason why common 
critics are inclined to prefer a judicious and me- 
thodical genius to a great and fruitful one, is, be- 
cause they iind it easier for themselves to pursue 
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their observatioDa through an uniform and bounded 
walk of art, than to comprehend the vast and vari- 
ous extent of nature. 

Our authors work is a wild paradise, where if we 
cannot see all the beauties so distinctly as in an or- 
dered garden, it is only because the number of them 
is infinitely greater. 'Tis like a copious nursery 
which contains the seeds and first productions of 
every l(ind, out of which those who followed him 
have but selected some particular plants, each ac- 
cording to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify. If 
some things are too luxuriant, it is owing to the 
richness of the soil ; and if others are not arrived to 
perfection or maturity, it is only because they are 
over-run and opprest by those of a stronger nature. 
(Preface to Homer's Iliad.) 



JOSEPH BUTLER, LL. D. BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
(Bom lCi)2; died 1753.) 

In this darkness, or this light of nature, call it 
which you please, revelation comes in ; confirms 
every doubting fear, which could enter into the heart 
of man, concerning the future unprevented conse- 
quence of wickedness; supposes the world to be in a 
state of ruin (a supposition which seems the very 
ground of the Christian dispensation, and which, if 
not proveable by reason, yet it is in no wise contrary 
to it); teaches us, too, that the rules of divine govern- 
ment are such as not to admit of pardon immediately 
and directly upon repentance, or by the sole efficacy 
of it; but then teaches at the same time, what nature 
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might justly have hoped, that the moral government of 
tho universe was not eo rigid, but that there v 
A)r an interposition, to avert the fatal consequences 
of vice; which, therefore, by this means, does admit 
of pardon. Revelation teaches us that the unknown 
laws of God's more general government, no leas than 
the particular laws by which we experience he governs 
us at present, are compassionate, as well as good, in 
the more general notion of goodness; and that he 
hath mercifully provided that there should be an in- 
terposition to prevent the destruction of human kind, 
whatever that destruction unprevented would have 
been. " God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth," not, 
to be sure, in a speculative, but in a practical sense, 
" that whosoever belioveth in him should not perish;" 
gave his Son in the same way of goodness to the 
world, as he affords particular persons the friendly 
assistance of their fellow-creatures, when, without it, 
their temporal ruin would be the certain consequence 
of theu' follies ; in the same way of goodness, I say, 
though in a transcendent and infinitely higher degree. 
And the Son of God " loved us, and gave himself for 
ue," with a love which he himself compares to that 
of bumaQ friendship; though, in this case, all compa- 
risons must fall infinitely short of the thing intended 
to be illustrated by them. He interposed in such a 
manner as was necessary and effectual to prevent that 
execution upon sinners, which Grod had appointed 
should otherwise have been executed upon them; or, 
in such a manner as to prevent that punishment from 
actually following, which, according to the general 
laws of divine government, must have followed the 
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sine of the world, had it not "been for such interposi- 
tion. (The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Re- 
vealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
part ii. chap. v. Works, vol. i. p. 252. Edinb. 1810. 
2 vols. 8vo.) 



M FRANCIS HUTCHESON, LL. D. 

^^^^B (BoFii 16g4;clied 1717.) 

W - Nothing will give us a juster idea of the wise order 
in which human nature is formed for universal love, 
and mutual good ofScea, than considering that strong 
attraction of bonevolence, which we call gratitude. 
Every one knows that beneficence towards ourselves 
makes a much deeper irapresBion upon us, and raises 
gratitude, or a stronger love towards the beneftictor, 
than equal beneficence towards a third person, Now 
because of the great numbera of mankind, their dis- 
tant habitations, and tlio incapacity of any one to be 
remarkably useful to great multitudes; that our be- 
nevolence might not be quite distracted with a mul- 
tiplicity of objects, whose equal virtues would equally 
recommend them to our regard; or become useless, 
by being equally extended to multitudes, whose in- 
terest wB could not understand, nor be capable of 
promoting, having no intercourse of offices with them ; 
nature has so well ordered it, that as our attention is 
more raised by those good offices which are done to 
ourselves or our friends, so they cause a stronger 
sense of approbation in us, and produce a stronger 
benevolence toward the author of them. This we 
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call gratitude. And thu6 a foundation is laid for 
joyful aesooiations in all kinds of buaincsa, and vir- 
tuous friendsHps. 

By this couHtitution also the benefactor is more 
' ' 1 his beneficence, and better secured of 
a of happiness by grateful returns, than if 
bis virtue were only to be honoured by the colder 
general sentiments of persons unconcerned, who could 
not know his necessities, nor how to be profitable to 
him; especially, when they would all be equally de- 
termined to love innumerable multitudes, whose equal 
virtues would have the same pretensions to their love. 

The universal benevolence towards all men, we may 
compare to that principle of gravitation, which per- 
haps estends to all bodies in the universe, but in- 
creases as the distance is diminished, and is strongest 
when bodies come to touch each other. Now this in- 
crease upon nearer approach, is as necessary as that 
there should be any attraction at all. For a general 
attraction, equal in all distances, would by the con- 
trariety of such multitudes by equal forces, put an end 
to all regularity of motion, and perhaps stop it alto- 
gether. Beside this general attraction, the learned 
in these subjects shew us a great many other attrao- 
tions among several sorts of bodys, answering to some 
particular sorts of passions, from some special causes. 
And that attraction or force by which the parts of 
each body cohere, may represent the self-love of each 
individual. (An Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 202, 5th edit. Glas- 
gow, 1772, 8vo.) 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 
{Born 1703; died 178.1.) 



That praiaea are without reason lavished on the 
dead, and that the honours due only to excellence are 
paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always 
continued by those, who, being able to add nothing 
to truth, hope for eminence from the heresies of pa- 
radox ; or those, who, being forced by disappointment 
upon consolatory espediente, are willing to hope from 
posterity what the present age refuses, and ilatter 
themselves that the regard, which is yet denied by 
envy, will be at last bestowed by time. 

Antiquity, like every other quahty that attracts 
the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries that 
reverence it, not from reason, but from prejudice. 
Some seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has 
been long preserved, without considering that time 
has sometimes co-opetated with chance; all perhaps 
are more willing to honour past than present excel- 
lence; and the mind contompiates genius through the 
shades of age, aa the eye surveys the sun through ar- 
tificial opacity. The great contention of criticism is 
to find the faults of the moderns, and the beauties of 
the ancients. While an author is yet living, we esti- 
mate his powers by his worst performance; and when 
he is dead, we rate them by his best. 

To works, however, of which the excellence is not 
absolute and definite, but gradual and comparative; 
to works not raised upon principles demonstrative 
and flcientifick, by appealing wholly to observation 
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and experience, no other test can be applied than 
length of duration and coDtinuanoe of esteem. What 
mankind have long pofieeseod they have often exa- 
mined and compared, and if they persist to value the 
possession, it is because frequent comparisons have 
confirmed opinion in its favour. As among the 
works of nature no man can properly call a river 
deep, or a mountain high, without the knowledge of 
many mountains and many rivers; so in the produc- 
tions of genius, nothing can be stiled excellent till it 
has been compared with other works of the same kind, 
Demonstration immediately displays its power, and 
has nothing to hqpe or fear from the flux of years; 
but works tentative and experimental must be esti- 
mated by their proportion to the general and collec- 
tive ability of man, as it is discovered in a long suc- 
cession of endeavours. Of the first building that was 
raised, it might be with certainty detomiined that 
it waa round or square; but whether it was spacious 
or lofty, must have been referred to time. The Pj- 
thagorean scale of numbers was at once discovered 
to be perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet know 
not to transcend the common limits of human intel- 
ligence, but by remarking that nation after nation, 
and century after century, has been able to do little 
more than transpose bis incidents, new name his 
characters, and paraphrase his sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long sub- 
sisted arises therefore not from any credulous confi- 
dence in the superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy - 
persuasion of the degeneracy of mankind, but is tlie 
consequence of acknowledged and indubitable posi- 
tions, that what has been longest known has been 
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most considered, and what is most considered is best 
understood. (Preface to Shakspeare.) 



JUNIUS. 

fieJinquiBhing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
ment to your grace,* or of benefit to the public, let 
me be permitted to consider jour character and con- 
duct merely aa a subject of curious speculation. 
There is something in both which distinguishea you 
not only from all other ministers, but all other men. 
It ia not that you do wrong by design, but that you 
should never do right by mistake. It is not that 
your indolenco and your activity have been equally 
misapplied, but that the first uniform principle, or if 
I may call it the genius of your life, should have car- 
ried you through every possible change and contra- 
diction of conduct, without the momentary imputa- 
tion or colour of a virtue; and that the wildest spirit 
of inconsistency should never once have betrayed you 
into a wiae or honourable action. Thia, I own, gives 
an air of singularity to your fortune, as well as to 
your disposition. Let ua look back together to a 
scene in which a mind like yours will find nothing to 
repent of. Let us try, my lord, how well you have 
supported the various relations in which you stood, 
to your sovereign, your country, your frienda, and 
yourself. Give ua, il' it be possible, some excuse to 
poaterity, and to ourselves, for aubmitting to your 
administration. If not the abilities of a great minia- 

• The lale duke or Grafton. 
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ter, if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of 
a, friend, shew ub at least the firmneea of a man. 
For the sake of your mistress, the lover shall he 
spared. I will not lead her into public, as you haTe 
done, nor will I insult the memory of departed beauty. 
Her sex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes, 
makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some 
men, has made it possible for tht'ir descendants to be 
vicious in the extreme, without being degenerate. 
Those of your grace, for instance, left no diatressing 
examples of virtue, even to their legitimate posterity; 
and you may look back with pleasure to an illustrious 
pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a single good 
quahty upon record to insult or upbraid you. You 
have better proofs of your descent, my lord, than the 
register of a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance 
of reputation. There are some hereditary strokes of 
character, by which a family may he as clearly dia- J 
tinguished as by the blackest features of the human 
face. Charles the First lived and died a hypocrite, 
Chailes the Second was a hypocrite of another sort, 
and should have died upon the same scaffold. At the 
distance of a century we see their different characters 
happily revived and blended in your grace. Sullen 
and severe without religion, profligate without gajety, 
you hve like Charles the Second, without being an 
amiable companion; and, for aught I know, may die 
as his father did, without the reputation of a martyr. 
(The Letters of Junius, vol. i. p. 75, edit. Lond. 1775, 
2 vols, 8vo,) 
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DAVID HUME. 



(Bom 1711 ; died 1776.) 



The street before Whitehall waa the place destin- 
ed for the execution : for it was intended, by choos- 
ing that very place, in sight of his own palace, to 
display more evidently the triutaph of popvdar justice 
over royal majesty. When the king came upon the 
scaffold, he found it so surrounded with soldiers, that 
he could not expect to be heard by any of the peo- 
ple : he addressed, therefore, his discourse to the few 
persons who were about him, particularly Colonel 
Tomlinson, to whose care he had lately been commit- 
ted, and upon whom, aa upon many others, his ami- 
able deportment had WTOught an entire conversion. 
He justified his own innocence in the late fatal ware, 
and observed that he had not taken arms till after 
the parliament had enlisted forces; nor had he any 
other object in his warlike operations, than to pre- 
aerve that authority entire, wliich his ancestors had 
transmitted to him. He threw not, however, the 
blame upon the parliament; but was more inoUned to 
think that ill instruments had interposed, and excited 
in them fears and jealousies with regard to his inten- 
. tions. Tho' innocent towards his people, ho acknow- 
ledged the equity of his execution in the eyes of his 
Maker; and observed, that an unjust sentence, 
which he had suffered to take effect, was now punish- 
ed by an unjust sentence upon himself. He forgave 
all his enemies, even the chief instruments of his 
death ; but exhorted them and the whole nation to 
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return to the ways of peace, by paying obedience to 

their lawful sovereign, his son and successor, At 

one blow was his head severed from his body. A 
man in a vizor performed the office of executioner ; 
another, in a like disguise, hold up to the spectators 
the head streaming with blood, and cried aloud, 
This is the head of a traitor. 

It is impossible to deHcribe the grief, indignation, 
and astonishment, which took place not only among 
the spectators, who were overwhelmed with a flood 
of sorrow, but throughout the whole nation, so soon 
as the report of this fatal execution was conveyed to 
them. Never monarch, in the full triumph of suc- 
cess and victory, was more dear to his people, than 
his misfortunes and magnanimity, his patience and 
piety, had rendered this unhappy prince. In pro- 
portion to their former delusions, which had ani- 
mated them against him, was the violence of their 
return to duty and affection ; while each reproached 
himself, either with active disloyalty towards him, 
or vrith too indolent defence of his oppressed cause. 
On weaker minds, the effect of these complicated 
passions was prodigious. Women are said to have 
cast forth the untimely fruit of their womb : others 
fell into convulsions, or sunk into such a melancholy 
as attended them to their grave ; nay, some, unmiud- 
ful of themselves, as tho' they could not, or would 
not, survive their beloved prince, it is reported, sud- 
denly fell down dead.* The very pulpits were be- 
dewed with unsuborned tears ; those pulpita which 
had formerly thundered out the most violent impre- 

oil Tpayua (ti rauTii, aKXa napa-rpayipSa, 
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cations and anathemas against him. And all men 
miited in their detestation of those hypocritical par- 
ncides, who, by sanctified pretences, had so long dis- 
guised their treasons, and in this last act of iniquity, 
had thrown an indelible stain upon the nation. (The 
History of England, vol. v4l. p. 152, edit. Lond. 
1770, 8 vols. 4to.) 



SAMUEL OGDEN, D-D. 
(Born iriG; died 1770.) 



Amidst innumerable and undeniable marks of di 
Tine wisdom and goodness, we find in the world con- 
fusion, ain, and misery. Bevelation informs us that 
it was not created in this disordered state ; that a 
great change has taken place in it, occasioned by 
the fault of a human pair, ifa first inhabitants ; by 
which means their posterity are fallen into a worse 
condition than had been orfginally prepared for them 
by their gracious Creator. Death, which God made 
not, took possession of tho world, and guilt and pain 
have a large dominion in it ; and might have 
stretched their empire to a dreadful extent, had not 
a person of divine nature and attributes, united, in 
a manner incomprehensible, with the supreme Father 
of all things, been pleased, by the Father's appoint- 
ment, and out of his own inconceivable goodness, to 
inteqjose in our behalf. 

He came down from heaven ; and still continuing 
to be one with the supreme nature, he assumed our^s. 
Ho became man : lie lived upon earth, did good, en- 
dured pain, preached piety and righteousness, worked 
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wonders, Buffered death aa a malefactor, reetoied 
himself to life, returned to heaven, and now govetiiB 
hia church by the operation of yet another divine 
peraon, who, with him and the Father, is one God, 
blesaed for ever. 

All this, you seem to say, is atrange and wonder- 
ful. It ia so. The divine existence, eternity, infinity, 
which yet reason oblig-es us to acknowledge, ia very 
wonderful. The divine government of the world, 
■*which we experience, is in many instances exceeding- 
ly aatonishing. The world ia filled with wonders; 
and if you attempt ignorantly to remove them, they 
become greater. If you deny what is strange, you 
must admit what is impossible. (Sermons, Tol. i. 
p. 145. Cambridge, 1780, 2 vols. 8vo.) 



HDGH BLAIR, D.D. 

(Bom 1718; died 1800.) 

We may easily be satisfied that applauae will be 
often shared by the undeserving, if we allow our- 
selves to consider from whom it proceeds. When it 
ia the approbation of the wise only and the good 
which is pursued, the love of praiae may be then ac- 
counted to contain itself within just bounds, and to 
run in its proper channel. But the testimony of the 
discerning few, modest and unaaauming as they com- 
monly are, forms but a small part of the public voice. 
It seldom amounts to more than a whisper, which 
amidst the general clamour is drowned. When the 
love of praise has talien possession of the mind, it 
confines not itself to an object so limited. It grows 
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into an appetite for indiscriminate praise. And who 
are they that confer this praise ? A mixed multitude 
of men, who in their whole conduct are guided by 
humour and caprice, far more than by reason ; who 
admire false appearances, and pursue false gods; 
-who inquire superficially, and judge rashly ; whose 
sentiments are for the most part erroneous, always 
changeable, and often inconsistent. Nor let any one 
imagine, that by looking above the crowd, and court- 
ing the praise of the fashionable and the great, he 
" makes sure of true honour. There are a great vul- 
gar, as well as a small. Hank often makes no dif- 
ference in the understandings of men, or in their 
judicious distribution of praise. Luxury, pride, and 
vanity have frequently as much influence in corrupt- 
ing the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, bigotry, 
and prejudice have in misleading the opinions of the 
crowd. — And is it to such judges as these that you 
Bubmit the supreme direction of your conduct ? Do 
you stoop to court their favour as your chief distinc- 
tion, when an object of so much juster and liigher 
ambition is presented to you in the praise of God? 
God is the only unerring judge of what is excellent. 
Hie approbation alone is the substance, all other 
praise is but the shadow, of honour. The character 
which you bear in his sight, is your only real one. 
How contemptible does it render you, to be indifle- 
rent with respect to this, and to be solicitous about 
a name alone, a fictitious, imaginary character, 
which has no existence except in the opinions of a 
few weak and credulous men around you ? They see 
no farther than the outside of things. They can 
jadge of you by actions only ; and not by the com- 
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prehensive view of all your actions, but by suoh mere- 
ly aa you have had opportunity of bringing forth to 
public notice. But the sovereign of the world be- 
holds you in every light in which you can be placed. 
The BJlent virtues of a generous purpose, and a pioui 
heart, attract his notice equally with the moet splen- 
did deeds. From him you may reap the praise <rf 
good actions which you had no opportunity of per- 
forming. For ho see* them in their principle ; he 
judges of you by your intentions; he knows what 
you would have done. You may be in his eyes »> 
hero or a martyr, without undergoing the labours at 
the one, or the autferings of the other, (Sermona, 
vol. ii. p. 147, edit. Lend. 1812. 5 vols. 8vo.) 



TOBIAS SMOLLETT, M.D, 
Bom L731; iJied 17ri. 

Genius in writing spontaneously arose, and, though 
neglected by the great, flourished under the culture 
of a public which had pretensions to taste, and 
piqued itself on encouraging literary merit. Swift 
and Pope we have mentioned on another occasion. 
Young still survived, a venerable monument of poetic 
cal talent. Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, dis- 
played a luxuriancy of genius in describing the beait- 
ties of nature. Akenside and Armstrong excelled in 
didaetic poetry. Even the epopcea did not disdain 
an English dress, but appeared to advantage in the 
Leonidaa of Glover, and the Epigoniad of WUkia 
The public acknowledged a considerable share of 
dramatic merit in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, 
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Home, and some other less distinguished authors. 
Very few regular comedies, during this period, were 
wdiibited on the English theatre ; which, however, 
|iroduced many less laboured pieces, abounding with 

latire, wit, and humour. The Careless Husband of 
fiibber, and Suspicious Husband of Hoadley, are the 
only comedies of this age that bid fair for reaching 
posterity. The exhibitions of the stage were im- 
jproved to the most exquisite entertainment by the 
^Icnts and management of Garrick, who greatly sur- 
passed all his predoceasors of this, and perhaps every 
other nation, in bis genius for acting ; in the sweet- 
i and variety of his tones, the irresistible magic 
■of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his action, the ele- 
)e of attitude, and the whole pathos of expression. 
Quin excelled in dignity and declamation, as well as 
ID exhibiting some characters of humour, equally 
exquisite and pecuhar. Mrs. Gibber breathed the 
0rho\e soul of female tenderness and passion ; and 
Mrs. Pritcliard displayed all the dignity of distress. 
fffaat Great Britain was not barren of poets at this 
period, appears from the detached performances of 
Johnson, Mason, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and 

he two Wartous, besides a great number of other 
bards, who have sported in lyric poetry, and acquired 
iiie applause of their fellow-citizens. Candidates for 
literary fame appeared even in the higher sphere of 
life, embellished by the nervous stile, superior sense, 
1 extensive erudition of a Corke ; by the delicate 
teste, the polished muse, and tender feehngs of a 
Iiyttelton. King shone unrivalled in Boman elo- 
^ence. Even the female sex distinguished them- 
selves by their tante and ingenuity. Miss Carter 
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rivalled the celebrated Dacier in learning and critical 
knowledge ; Mrs. Lennox signalized herself by many 
successful efforts of genius, both in poetry and prose ; 
and Miss Keid excelled the celebrated Bosulba in 
portrait painting, both in miniature and at large, in 
oil as well as in crayons. The genius of Cervantee 
was transfused into the novels of Fielding, who 
painted the charactora, and ridiculed the follies of 
life, with equal sti-ongth, humour, and propriety. 
The field of historj' and biography was cultivated by 
many writers of ability ; among whom we distinguisk 
the copious Guthrie, blie ciraumstantial Balph, tho 
laborious Carte, the learned and elegant Kobertson, 
and above aU, the ingenious, penetrating, and com- 
prehensive Hume, whom we rank among the first 
writers of the age, both as an historian and philoso- 
pher. Nor let us forget the merit conspicuous in 
the works of Campbell, remarkable for candour, in- 
telligence, and precision. Johnson, inferior to none 
in philosophy, philology, poetry, and classical learn- 
ing, stands foremost as an essayist, justly admired 
for the dignity, strength, and variety, of his stile, aa 
well as for the agreeable manner in which he investi- 
gates the human heart, tracing every Interesting 
emotion, and opening all the sources of morality, 
The laudable aim of inbsting the passions on the 
side of virtue, was successfully pursued by Kicbard- 
son, in his Pamela, Clajissa, and Grandison ; a spe- 
cies of writing equally new and extraordinaiy, where, 
mingled with much superfluity, we find a sublime 
system of ethics, an amazing knowledge and comr 
mand of human nature. Many of the Greek and 
Roman classics made their appearance in English 
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tranBlations, which were favourably received as works 
of merit : among these we place, after Pope's Homer, 
Vii^il by Pitt and Warton, Horace by Fi-ancis, Poly- 
bhiB by Hampton, and Sophocles by Fraucklio. The 
war introduced a variety of military treatises, chiefly 
translated from the French language; and a free 
country, like Great Britain, will always abound with 
political tracts and lucubrations. Every literary pro- 
duction of merit, calculated for amusement or in- 
rtruction, that appeared in any country or language 
of Christendom, was immediately imported, and na- 
turalized among the English people. — ^Nover was the 
pursuit after knowledge so universal, or literary merit 
more regarded, than at this junctm-e by the body of 
the British nation ; but it waa honoured by no atten- 
tion from the throne, and little indulgence <lid it 
reap from the liberality of particular patrons. (Con- 
unuation of the complete History of England, vol. 
p. 159. Lond. 1766, 2 vols. 4to.) 



WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. 
' (Bom 1721; died 1793.) 



^^ 



Zeal for what he regarded as truth, undaunted in- 
trepidity to maintain it, abitities both natural and 
acquired to defend it, and unwearied industry to pro- 
pagate it, are virtues which shine so conspicuously 
in every part of his behaviour, that even his enemies 
must aUow him to have posdsessed them in an emi- 
nent degree. To these may be added with equal 
justice, such purity and even austerity of manners, 
B8 became one who assumed the character of a re- 
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former ; such sanctity of life as suited the doctrin 
whioli lie delivered ; and such perfect disinter ested- 
nese as affords no slight presumption of his sincerity- 
Superior to all selfish considerations, a stranger to 
the elegancies of life, and despising its pleasures, he 
left the honours and emoluments of the chiirch to 
his disciples, remaining satisfied himself in his origi- 
nal state of professor in the university, and pastor 
of the town of Wittemberg, with the moderate ap- 
pointments annexed to these offices. His extraordi- 
nary qualities were alloyed with no inconsiderable 
mixture of human frailty and human passions. 
These, however, were of such a nature, that they 
cannot be imputed to malevolence or corruption of 
heart, but seem to have taken their rise from the 
same source with many of his virtues. His mind, 
forcible and vehement in all its operations, roused by 
great objects, or agitated by violent passions, broke 
nut, on many occasions, with an Impetuosity whicll 
astonished men of feebler spirits, or such as are placed 
in a more tranquil situation. By carrymg some 
praise-worthy dispositions to excess, he bordei-ed 
sometimes on what was culpable, and was often he^ 
trayed into actions which espose<l him to censure, • 
His confidence that his own opinions were wrfl 
founded, approached to arrogance ; his courage in- 
asserting them, to rashness ; his firmness in adher- 
ing to them, to obstmacy ; and his zeal in confuting 
his adversaries, to rage and scurrility. Accustomed 
himself to consider every thing as subordinate to 
truth, he expected the same deference for it from 
other men ; and without making any allowances for 
their timidity or prejudices, ho poured forth, against 
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those who diaappointed him in this particular, a tor- 
rent of invective mingled with contempt. Regard- 
less of any distinction of rank or character when his 
doctrines were attacked, he chastised all his advei^ 
, indiacriminately, with the same rough hand ; 
r neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor the emi- 
I nent learning and abiiities of Erasmus, screened them 
I fh>ni the same gross abuse with which he treated 
I Tetzel or EeciuB. 

But these indecencies, of which Luther was guilty, 
must not he imputed wholly to the violence of his 
temper. They ouglit to be charged in part on the 
manners of the age. Among a rude people, unac- 
quainted with those maxims which, by putting con- 
I tinual restraint on the passions of individuals, have 
{tolished society and rendered it agreeable, disputes 
of every kind were managed with heat, and strong 
nnotions were uttered in their natural language, 
without reserve or delicacy. At the same time, the 
toorks of learned men were all composed in Latin, 
and they were not only authorized, by the example 
of eminent 'writers in that language, to use their an- 
tagonists with the most illiberal scurrility ; but, in 
a dead tongue, indecencies of every kind appear less 
abocking than in a living language, whose idioms 
and phrases seem gross, because they are famihar. 
(The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V- 
Tol. iii. p. 65. Lend. 1769, 3 vols, 4to.) 
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THOMAS LELAND, D.D. 



(Bom 1733; died 17S50 

Thus died Philip king of Ma«edon, at the age of 
forty-seven years, and after a reign of twenty-four, 
spent in toils and difficultieH, and enterprises of hor 
zard and danger, in which he so eminently displayed 
that extent and elevation of genius ; that firmnesH 
and greatness of mind ; that justness and aocuraey, 
penetration and sagacity, in forming his designs; 
that true discernment in chusing the moans of con- 
ducting them; and that vigour and resolution in 
executing them ; which have justly rendered him the 
object of admiration to all those who oxg acquainted 
with the Grecian story. The judicious reader can- 
not fail to have already observed, how far he waa 
assisted in the acquisition of that power to which he 
aspired, and which was purchased by the labours 
and dangers of his life, by the advantages which he 
happily derived from the distresses of his infant years, 
from his education, from his natural and acquired 
accomplishments, and from the dispositions and cir- 
cumstances of those witli whom he contended. He 
may also have already observed, how far the diSe- 
rent, and apparently inconsistent descriptions, which 
historians have transmitted of this prince's charac- 
ter, may be reconciled by attending to that great 
ruling passion, the love of glory and power, which 
possessed the mind of Philip. All his other passions, 
his inclinations, his natural endowments, the princi- 
ples in which he had been instructed, the sentimenta 
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lie had imbibed, the graces, the quahfications, the 
accomplishments, he had acquired, were ail subser- 
vient to this. If terror and sevority were necessary 
for the establi aliment of his power, his sentiments of 
humanity easily yielded to the dictates of his ambi- 
tion ; and the distresses in which whole states and 
countries were involved, he regarded with indifference 
and unconcern. If dissiinulation and artifice were 
required, his perfect knowledge of mankind, joined 
to hia obliging and insinuating deportment, inabled 
him to practise these with the most consunmiato ad- 
dress; and thus were oandour and ingenuousness 
frequently sacrificed to his schemes of greatness. If 
corruption was necessary, he knew its power, and 
was perfect in the art of propagating and recom- 
mending it by the fairest and most plausible pre- 
tences ; and although he endeavoured, from a full 
conviction of its fatal consequences, to check its pro- 
gress in his own kingdom, (as appears from his dis- 
couraging his eon's attempts to introduce it), yet lie 
never scrupled to make it his instrument to destroy 
hia rivals. Hence we find him sometimes represent- 
ed as a cruel, crafty, and perfidious prince, who laid 
it down aa his favourite maxim, that it was a folly, 
when he had killed the father, to leave any of his 
family alive to revenge his death ; who professed to 
amuse men with oaths, as children are cheated with 
toys i and who was rather the purchaser, than the 
conqueror of Greece. If, on the other hand, the spe- 
cious appearances of generosity, condescension, and 
benevolence, were required to serve his great pur- 
poses, no man was more capable of assuming them ; 
no man could display them more naturally and grace- 
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fuUy. If hia reputation was to be exalted, or "thS 
number of his partizans to be increased, lie conld 
confer favours with an air of the utmost corditJity' 
and affection, he could listen to reproof with pa-' 
tienee, and acknowledge his errors with the most 
speoiouB semblance of humility : he could conquer 
his enemies and revilers by his good offices, and re- 
coDoile their affections by unexpected and unmerited 
liberalities. Hence agEiin we find him imblazoued 
by all the pomp of praise ; as humane and benevo- 
lent, merciful and placable ; in the midst of uU the' 
insolence of victory, ca.reful to exercise the virtues 
of humanity ; and gaining a second and more glo- 
rious triumph, by the kindness and clemency vdth 
which he reconciled and commanded the affections 
of those whom lijs arms had subdued. (The History 
of the Life and Reign of Philip Kin g of Macedon, 
the Father of Alexander, vol. ii. p. 306. Lond. 1758, 
2 vols. 4to.) 



ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 

(Bom J 7^3; died 1790.) 

This universal benevolence, how' noble and gene- 
rous soever, can be the source of no solid happiness ' 
to any man who is not thoroughly convinced that all' 
the inhabitants of the universe, the meanest as well 
as the greatest, are under the immediate care and 
protection of that great, benevolent, and all-wise' 
Being, who directs all the movements of nature ; and 
who is determined, by his own unalterable perfec- ' 
tions, to maintain in it, at all times, the greatest' 
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possible quantity of happiness. To this universal 
benevolence, on the contrary, the very suspicion of a 
fatherless world, must be the most melancholy of all 
reflections ; from the thought that all the unknown 
regions of infinite and incomprehensible space may 
be filled with nothing but endless misery and wretch- 
edness. All the Bplendour of the highest prosperity 
can never enlighten the gloom with which so dread- 
ful an idea must necessarily overshadow the imagi- 
nation ; nor, in a wise and virtuous man, can all the 
sorrow of the most afflicted adversity ever dry up the 
joy which necessarily springs from the habitual and 
thorough conviction of the truth of the contrary sys- 
tem. 

The wise and virtuous man is at all times willing 
that his own private interest should be sacrificed to 
the public interest of his own particular order or so- 
ciety. He is at all times willing, too, that the inte- 
rest of this order or society should be sacrificed to 
the greater interest of the state or sovereignty, of 
which it is only a subordinate part. He should there- 
fore be equally willing that all those inferior interests 
should be sacrificed to the greater interest of the 
universe, to the interest of that great society of all 
Bensible and intelligent beinga, of which Glod himself 
IB the immediate administrator and director. If he 
is deeply impressed with the habitual and thorough 
conviction, that this benevolent and all-wise Ueing 
can admit into the system of his government no par- 
tial evil which is not necessary for the universal good, , 
he must consider all the misfortunes which may be* 
fal himself, his friends, his society, or his countrj', as 
necessary for the pvospority of the universe, and 
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therefore as what he ought not only to submit to 
witli reeigna-tion, but as what he himaelf, if he had 
known all the oonnesions and dependencies of things, 
ought sincerely and devotedly to have wished for. 
(The Theory of Moral Sentiments, part vi, aoct. ii. 
Works, vol, i. p. 413. Lond. 1S12, 5 vols. 8vo.) 



ADAM FERGUSON, LL.D. 

(Bom 1724; died 1816.) 

The genius of political wisdom and civil arts ap- 
pears to have chosen his seats in particular tracts of 
the earth, and to have selected his favourites in par- 
ticular races of men. Man, in his animal capacity, 
is qualified to subsist in every climate. He reigna 
with the lion and the tyger under the equatorial 
heats of the sun, or ho associates with the bear and 
the rain-deer beyond the polar circle. His versatile 
disposition fits him to assume the habits of either 
condition, or his talent for arts enables him to sup- 
ply its defects. The intermediate climates, however, 
appear most to favour his nature ; and in whatever 
maimer we account for the fact, it cannot be doubted 
that this animal has always attained to the principal ' 
honours of his species within the tomperate zone. 
The arts, which he has on this scene repeatedly in- 
rented, the extent of his reason, the fertility of his 
fancy, and the force of his genius in literature, com- 
merce, poUcy, and war, sufficiently declare either a 
(listinguished advantage of situation, or a natural 
superiority of mind. 

The most remarkable races of men, it is true, have 
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been rude before they were polished. They have in 
some caees returned to rudeness again: and it Is not 
from the actual possession of arta, science, or policy, 
that we arc to pronounce of their genius. 

There is a vigour, a reach of capacity, and a een- 
sibility of mind, which may characterise as well the 
savage as the citizen, the slave as well as the master ; 
and the same powers of the mind may be turned to 
a variety of purposes. A modern Greek, perhaps, is 
mischievous, slavish, and cunning, from the same 
animated temperament that made his ancestor ar- 
dent, ingenious, and bold, in the camp, or in the 
council of his nation. A modem Italian is distin- 
guished by sensibility, quickness, and art, while he 
employs on trifles the capacity of an ancient Roman ; 
and exhibits now, in the scene of amusement, and in 
the search of a frivolous applause, that fire, and those 
passions, with which Gracchua burned in the forum, 
and shook the assemblies of a severer people. (An 
Essay on the History of Civil Society, p. 165. Edinb. 
1767, 4to.) 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. M. I 
(Born 1728; diad 1774.) 



Examine a savage in the history of his country 
and predecessors ; you ever find his warriors ablu to 
conquer armies, and his sages acquainted with more 
tlian possible knowledge: human nature is to him 
an unknown country ; he thinks it capable of great 
tilings, because he is ignorant of its boundaries ; 
whatever can be conceived to be done, he allows to 
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be possible, and whatever is possible, he oonjeoturee 
must have been done. He never measures the ac- 
tions and powers of others, by what himself is able 
to perform, nor make« a proper estimate of the 
greatness of his fellows, by bringing it to the stand- 
ard of his own iacapacity. He is satisfied to be one 
of a comitry where mighty things have been ; and 
imagines the fancied power of others reflects a lustre 
on himsolf. Thus, by degrees, he loses the idea of 
his own insignificance, in a confused notion of the 
extraordinary powers of humanity, and is willing to 
grant estraordinary gifts to every pretender, be- 
cause unacquainted with their claims. 

This is the reason why demi-gods and heroes have 
ever been erected in times or countries of iguor&nce 
and barbarity ; they addressed a people who had 
high opinions of human nature, because they were 
ignorant how far it could extend ; they addressed a 
people who were willing to allow that men should be 
gods, because they were yet imperfectly acquainted 
with God and with ma,n. These impostors knew 
that all men are naturally fond of seeing somethuig 
very great, made from the little materials of hu- 
manity ; that ignorant nations are not more proud 
of building a tower to reach heaven, or a pyramid to 
last for ages, than of raising up a demi-god of their 
own country and creation. The same pride that 
erects a colossus or a pyramid, instals a god or an 
hero : but though the adoring savage can raise lus 
colossus to the clouds, he can exalt the hero not one 
inch above the standard of humanity ; incapable ' 
therefore of exalting the idol, he debases himself and 
falls prostrate before him. (Letters from a Citizen 
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of tiie World to his Friends in the East, lett. cxiv. 
MiacollaneouH Works, vol. iii. p. 444. Load. 1801, 
■i Tola. 8vo.) 



THOMAS WARTOX, B. D. 
(Bom 1728; died 1790.) 



When the corruptions and impofitures of popery 
were abolished, the fashion of cultivating the Greek 
and Roman learning became universal ; and the lite- 
rary character was no longer apjjropriated to scho- 
lars by profession, but assnmed by the nobility and 
gentry. The ecclesiastics had found it their interest 
to keep the languages of antiquity to themselves, 
and men were eager to know what had been so long 
injuriously concealed. Tnitli propagates truth, and 
' the mantle of mystery was removed not only from 
religion but from literature. The laity, who had 
now been taught to assert their natural piiFileges, 
became impatient of the old monopoly of knowledge, 
and demanded admittance to the usurpations of the 
(dergy. The general curiosity for new discoveries, 
heightened either by just or imaginary ideas of the 
treasures contained in the Greek and Roman writ- 
ers, excited all persons of leisure and fortune to 
study the classics. The pedantry of the present age 
was the politeness of the last. An accurate compre- 
hension of the phraseology and peculiarities of the 
antient poets, historians, and oi'ators, which yet sol- 
dora went further than a kind of technical erudition, 
vaa &D indispensable and almost the principal ob- 
jeet in the circle of a gwitlunian's education. Every 
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yoUDg lady of fashion was carefully instituted in 
classical letters ; and the daughter of a duchess was 
taught, not only to distil strong waters, but to con- 
strue Greek. Among the learned females of high 
distinction. Queen Elizabeth herself was the most 
conspicuous. Roger Asoham, her preceptor, speaks 
with rapture of hot astonishing progress in the 
Greek nouna ; and declares with no small degree of 
triumph, that during a long residence at Windaor- 
castle, ahe was accustomed to read more Greek in a 
day, than " some prebendary of that chureli did 
Latin, in one week." And although perhaps a prin- 
cess looking out words in a lexicon, and writing 
down hard phrases from Plutarch's Lives, may he 
thought at present a more incompatible and extra- 
ordinary character, than a canon of Windsor under- 
standing no Greek and but little Latin, yet Eliza- 
beth's passion for these acquisitions was then natu- 
ral, and resulted from the genius and habitudes of 
her age. (The History of English Poetry, vol, iv. p. 
322, edit. Lond. 1824, 4 vols. 8vo.) 



EDMUND BURKE. 

{Bora 1730; died 179?.) 

By a constitutional policy, working after the pat- 
tern of nature, we receive, we hold, we transmit, our 
government and our privileges, in the same manner 
in which we enjoy and transmit our property and 
our lives. The institutions of policy, the goods .of 
fortune, the gifts of ProTidence, are handed down to 
us and from us, in the same course and order. Our 
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political system is placed in. a juat correspondence 
and Bymmetry with the order of the world, and with 
the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body 
composed of transitory parts ; wherein, by the dis- 
position of a etupendoua wisdom, moulding together 
the great mysterious incorporation of the human 
race, the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle- 
aged, or young, but, in a condition of unchangeable 
constancy, movea on through the varied tenour of 
perpetual decay, faL, renovation, and progression. 
Thus, by preserving the method of nature in the 
conduct of the state, in what we improve we are 
never wholly new ; in what we retain wo are never 
wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner, and 
on those principles, to our forefathers, we are guid- 
ed, not by the superstition of antiquarians, but by 
the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of 
inheritance we have given to our frame of polity the 
image of a relation in blood ; binding up the consti- 
tution of our country with our domestic ties ; adopt- 
ing our fundamental laws into the bosom of our fa- 
mily affections ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing 
with the warmth of all their combined and mutually 
reflected charities, our state, our hearths, our sepul- 
chres, and our altars. (Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France, p. 48, 2d edit, Lond. 1790, 8vo.) 



JAMES BEATTJE, LL. D. 



a 1735; dlc-J 18(13.) 



Let those who wish to preserve their imagination 
in a ohearful and healthy state, cultivate piety, and 
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guard against euperstition, by forming right notiom 
of God's adorable being and providence, and cheriBh- 
ing the correspondent affections of love, veneration, 
and gratitude. Superstition is fierce and gloomy ; 
but true Cbristianity gives glory to the divine na.- 
tnre, and is most comfortable to the human. It 
teaches that nothing happens but by tiie permission 
of him who is greatest, wisest, and best ; that the 
adversities which befal us may all be improved into 
blessings ; that man is indeed a sinful creature, but 
that God has graciously provided for him the meana 
both of pardon and of happiness; that, if we obey 
the Gospel, than which no system of doctrine can he 
more excellent in itself, or supported by better evi- 
dence, " our light afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, shall work out for us an eternal weight of 
glory ;" for that when these transitory scenes dis- 
appear, an endless state of things will commence, 
wherein virtue shall triumph, and all her tears be 
wiped away for ever ; wherein there will be as much 
felicity as the most exalted benevolence can desire, 
and no more punishment than the most perfect jus- 
tice will approve. — Ho who believes all this, and en- 
deavours to act accordingly, must look upon the 
calamities of life as not very material ; and, while he 
retains the command of his faculties, may have con- 
tinually present to his imagination the most sublime, 
and most transporting views, that it is possible for a 
human being either to wish for, or to comprehend. 

The divine omnipotence ought at all times to in- 
spire us with veneration and holy fear. By the 
simplest means, or without any means, it can ao- 
oomplish the most important purposes. This very 
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faonlty of imagination, the Deity can m^ke, to each 
of Tie, even in this world, the instrument of exquisite 
luifipineBe, or consummate misery, by setting before 
it the most glorious objects of hope, or the most tre- 
mendous images of despair. What a blessing are 
ohearful tiioughts, and a sound imagination ! and 
what man can say that his imagination and thoughts 
aro always, or indeed at any time, in his own power J 
Let us therefore learn humility; and seek the di- 
vine favour above all things. And while wo endea- 
vour to make a right use of the rules he has pre- 
seribed, or given ua grace to discover, for purifying 
and improving our nature, let us look up for aid to 
him, whose influence alone can render them success- 
fnl. (Dissertations Moral and Critical, p. 205, Lond. 
1783, 4to.} 



EDWAltD GIBBON. 

(Bora 1737; died 1794.) 

The discoveries of ancient and modem na\'igatoi-8. 
and the domestic history or tradition of the most en- 
lightened nations, represent the human savage naked 
both in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of 
arts, of ideas, and almost of language. From this 
abject condition, perhaps the primitive and universal 
- state of man, he has gradually arisen to command 
the animals, to fertilise the earth, to traverse the 
ocean, and to measure the heavens. Hie progress 
in the improvement and exercise of his mental and 
corporeal faculties has been irregular and various ; 
infinitely slow in the beginning, and increasing by 
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degrees with redoubled velocity : ages of laboriouB 
aacent have been followed by a moment of rapid 
downfall ; and the several climatea of the globe have 
felt the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the 
experience of four thousand years should enlarge our 
hopes, and diminish our apprehensions i we cannot 
determine to what height the human species may 
aspire in tlieir advances towards perfection ; but it 
may safely be presumed that no people, unless the 
face of nature is changed, will relapse into their ori- 
ginal barbarism. The improvements of society may 
be viewed under a threefold aspect. 1. The poet or 
philosopher illustrates his age and coimtry by the 
efforts of a singlti mind ; but these superior powers 
of reason or fancy are rare and spontaneous pro- 
ductions; and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or 
Newton, would excite less admiration, if they could 
be created by the will of a prince, or the lessons of 
a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law and policy, of 
trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, are 
more solid and permanent ; and many individuals 
may be qualified, by education and discipline, to pro- 
mote, in their respective stations, the interest of the 
oommunity. But this general order is the effect of 
skill and labour ; and the complex machinery may 
be decayed by time, or injured by violence. 3. 
Fortunately for mankind, the more useful, or at 
least, more necessary arts, can be performed with- 
out superior talents, or national subordination ; 
without the powers of one, or the union of many. 
Each viUage, each family, each individual, must 
always possess both ability and inclination, to per- 
petuate the use of fire and of metals; the propa^ 
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gation and service of domestic animals ; the me- 
thods of hunting and fishing; the rudiments of 
navigation ; the imperfect cultivation of corn, or 
other nutritive grain ; and the simple praotiee of 
the mechanic trades. Private genius and public in- 
dustry may be extirpated; but these hardy plants 
survive the tempest, and strike an everlasting root 
into the most unfavourable soil. The splendid days 
of Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
ignorance; and the barbarians subverted the laws 
and palaces of Rome. But the •scythe, the invention 
or emblem of Saturn, still continued annually to mow 
the harvests of Italy; and the human feasts of the 
Lrestrigons have never been renewed on the coaat of 
Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com- 
merce, and religious zeal have diffused, among the 
savages of the Old and New World, these inestimable 
gifts: they have been successively propagated; they 
can never be lost. We may therefore acquiesce in 
ihe pleasing conclusion, that every age of the world 
has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of 
the human race. (The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iii. p. 638, edit, Lond. 
1781-8, 6 vols. 4to.) 



GILBERT STUAKT, LL. D. 

(Born 1742; died 1786.) 

Thus war, gallantry, and devotion, conspired to 
lorm the character of the kni^iit. And these man- 
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ners, so lofty and so romantic, were for ages to give 
a splendour to Europe, by directing the fortunes of 
its nations, and by producing examples of magnani- 
mity and valour, which are unequalled in the annals 
of mankind. But their effects in policy and war, 
however conspicuous, arc of little consideration, when 
compared with the permanent tone they communi- 
cated to society. The spirit of humanity, which dis- 
tinguishes modem times in the periods of war, as well 
as of peace; the gallantry which prevails in our con- 
versations and private intercourse, on our theatres, 
and in our public assennblies and amusements; the 
point of honour, which corrects the violence of the 
passions, by improving our delicacy, and the sense of 
propriety and decorum, and which, by teaching us to 
consider the importance of others, makes us value our 
own; these circumstances arose out of chivalry, and 
discriminate the modem from the antient world. 

The knight, while he acquired in the company of 
the ladies, the graces of external behaviour, improved 
his natural sensibility and tenderness. He smoothed 
over the roughness of war with politeness. To be 
rude to a lady, or to speak to her disadvantage, was 
a crime which could not be pardoned. He guarded 
her posaessions from the rapacious, and maintained 
her reputation against slander. The uncourteoua 
offender was driven from the society of the valiant; 
and the interposition of the fair was often necessary 
to protect him from death. But the courtesy of the 
knight, though due in a peculiar manner to the female 
sex, extended itself to all the business and intercourse 
of civil life. He studied a habitual elegance of man- 
ners. Politeness became a knightly virtue; it even 
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ft attended him to t)ie Held of battle, and obecked his 
I {HisHons in the ardour of victory. The generosity 
I and the delicate attentions ho showed to the enemy 
I he had vanquished, are a satire on the warriours of 
■ antiquity. His triumplia were disgraced by no inde- 
cent joy, no brutal ferocity. Courteous and generous 
in the general strain of his conduct, refined to extra- 
vagance in hia gallantry to the ladies, and the declared 
protector of religion and innocence, he was himself 
to be free from every stain. His rank, his duties, 
and hia cares, made him aim at the perfection of 
virtue. (A View of Society in Europe, in its Pro- 
gress from Rudeness to Refinement, p. 66. Edinb, 
1778, 4to.) 
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SAMUEL PARR, LL. D. 
(Bom 1747; died 1833.) 



K Busponding, for tho present, our examination of 
the spirit which pervades your writings, we proceed 
to consider their pretensions as compositions, wide is 
the difibrence that appears between them, both in 
their excellencies and in their faults.' — He blundered 
against grammar, and you* refined against idiom. 
He, from defect of taste, contaminated English by 
Gallicism, and you, from excess of aft'ectation, some- 
times disgraced what would have risen to ornamental 
and dignified writing, by a profuse mixture of vulgar 
or antiquated phraseology. He soared into sublimity 

• Dr. Hani, the lute bisiiop of Woreeater. 



without effort, and you, % effort, sunk into a kind of 
famiJiarity, which, without leading to perspioiiity, 
borders Upon meanneea. lie was great by the ener- 
gies of nature, and you were little by the misapplica- 
tion of art. He, to shew hia strength, piled up huge 
and rugged masses of learning, and you, to shew your 
ekill, split and shivered tliem into what your brother 
critic calls •4-^/*='"* '"'J d^aiu/iMra, He sometimes 
reached the force of Longinus, but withoiit his ele- 
gance, and you exhibited the intricacies of Aristotle, 
but without his exactness. 

The language of Warburton is, I believe, generaUy 
allowed to be abrupt, inartificial, and un disciplined; 
irregular as the mind of the writer, and tinged with 
many diversified hues from the rapid and uncertain 
course of his extensive and miscetlaneous reading. 
As to your lordship, whatevOT likeness some prying 
and morose obseners may have traced between you 
and Vertumnus in the versatility of your principles, 
the comparison must not be extended to the features 
of your style, concerning which, if we should grant 
the tmlle omaius to belong to it, we cannot add, 
without the grossest hypocrisy, or the most vitiated 
taste, mille decenter hahet. Let me however oommend 
both you and the bishop of Gloucester where com- 
mendation is due ; and let me bestow it, not with the 
thrifty and penurious measure of a critic by profes- 
sion, nor yet with the coldness and languor of an 
envious antagonist, but with the ardent gratitude of 
a man, whom, after many a painful feeling of weari- 
ness and disgust, you liave refreshed unexpectedly, 
and whom, as if by some secret touch of magic, you 
have charmed and overpowered with the most exqui- 
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fite sense of delight. Yes, my lord, in a few lucky 
and luoid intervals between the paroxysms of your 
polemical frenzy, all the laughable and all the loath- 
Bome singularities which floated upon the surface of 
your diction, have in a moment vanished, while, in 
their stead, beauties equally striking from their sud- 
denness, their originality, and their splendour, have 
burst in a " flood of glory" upon the astonished and 
enraptured reader. Often has my mind hung with 
fondness and with admiration over the crowded, yet 
clear and luminous galaxies of imagery diffused 
through the works of Bp, Taylor, the mild and im- 
Bullied lustre of Addison, the variegated and expand- 
ed eloquence of Burke, the exuberance and dignified 
ease of Middlcton, the gorgeous declamation of J3o- 
lingbroko, and the majestic energy of Johnson. But 
if I were to do justice, my lord, to the more excellent 
parts of your own writings and of Warburton's, I 
should say that the English language, even in its 
widest extent, cannot furnish passages more strongly 
marked, either by grandeur in the thought, by feli- 
oity in the expression, by phrases varied and harmo- 
nious, or by full and sonorous periods. {Tracts by 
Warburton, and a Warburtonian, not admitted into 
the Collection of their respective Works, p. 149- 
Lond. 1789, 8vo.) 



JOHN LOGAN. 

(Born 1748; died 1780,) 

There is a second cause which has often been 
known to make men aasooiate with the profane, and 
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that is, an opinion that wickedness, particularly soma 
kinds of it, are mauly and becoming; that dissolute- 
ness, infidelity, and blasphemy, are indications of ai 
sprightly and a strong mind. By the moat unhappy 
of ail aBsociations, they join together the ideas of 
religion and dullness; and if they have a good opinion 
of a man's faith and his morals, they are led to have 
a very had one of his understanding. This opinion, 
although it lias gained ground where it might not 
have been expected, is without foundation in nature 
or in fact. Some instances there may have been of 
great men who have been irregular; but the expe- 
rience of ages is on the other side. Those who have 
shone in all ages as the lights of the world; the most 
celebrated names that are recorded in the annals of 
fame; legislators, the founders of states, and the 
fathers of their country, on whom succeeding ages 
have looked back with filial reverence; patriots, tho 
guardians of the laws, who have stemmed the torrent 
of corruption in every age; heroes, the saviours of 
their country, who have returned victorious from the 
field of battle, or, more than victorious, who have 
died fortheir country; philosophers, who have opened' 
the book of nature, and explained the wonders of 
almighty power; bards, who have sung the praises of 
virtue and of virtuous men, whose strains carry t^om 
down to immortality; with a few exceptions, have 
been uniformly on the side of goodness, and have 
been as distinguished in the temple of virtue as they 
were illustrious in the temple of fame. It was one of 
the maxims which governed their lives, that there is 
nothing in nature which can compensate wickedness; 
that although the rewards and punishments, which 
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influence illiberal and ungenerous mindB, were set 
aside; that altliough tiie ihundera of the Almighty 
were hushed, and the gates of Paradise were open no 
more, they would follow religion and virtue for their 
own sake, and co-operate with eternal Providence in 
perpetual eudeavoure to favour the good, to depress 
the bad, and to promote the happiness of the whole 
creation. (Sermona, vol. ii. p. 6. edit. Edinb. 1819, 
2 vols. 8vo.) 



CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

(Born ir4B;d!odlB06.) 

Whatever might be the language of flatterers, and 
how loud soever the cry of a triumphant but deluded 
party, there were not wanting men of nobler senti- 
ments and of more rational views. Minds once 
thoroughly imbued with the love of what Sidney, in 
his last moments, so emphatically called the good old 
cause, will not easily relinquiah their principles^ nor 
was the manner inwhich absolute power was exercised, 
such as to reconcile to it, in practice, those who had 
always been averse to it in speculation. The hatred 
of tyranny must, in such persons, have been exaspe- 
rated by the experience of its effects, and their at- 
tachment to liberty proportionably confirmed. To 
them the state of their country must have been in- 
tolerable : to reflect upon the eflbrts of their fathers, 
once their pride and glory, and whom they themselves 
had followed with no unequal steps, and to see the 
result of all in the scenes that now presented them- 
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selves, must have filled their minds with sensations of 
the .deepest regret, and feelings bordering at least on 
despondency. To us, who have the opportunity of 
combining, in our view of this period, not only the 
preceding but subsequent transactions, the consider- 
ation of it may suggest reflections far difierent, and 
speculations more consolatory. Indeed I know not 
that history can furnish a more forcible lesson against 
despondency, than by recording, that within a short 
time from those dismal days in which men of the 
greatest constancy despaired, and had reason to do 
BO, within five years from the death of Sidney, arose 
the brightest sera of freedom known to the annals of 
our country. (A History of the early Part of the 
Beign of James the Second, p. 67. Lend. 1808, 4to.) 
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